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THE ALLIED PEACE CONFERENCE— 
A WARNING 


In the second half of this month the Allied Peace Conference will 
meet at Versailles. Its business will be to settle in outline, if 
not in detail, the preliminary conditions to which the enemy must 
agree before he is admitted to discuss the precise terms of the 
final Peace Treaty. This Allied Conference is therefore likely 
to be the most important gathering of its kind ever held. If it 
succeeds, in the only way in which true success is attainable, it 
will mark an auspicious moment in human history. If it fails, 
in any of the several ways in which failure is possible, no repro- 
bation can be too severe for those who cause it to fail. 

The responsibility of the Allied and American delegates will 
therefore be heavy—all the heavier because, even without actual 
disagreement, there may be no means, short of another con- 
flagration, of remedying any errors into which they may fall. It 
has long been clear that the day of peace would be far more 
perilous than any day of battle. The reason is plain. Mistakes 
in war may be made good by the sacrifice of some tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives which truer vision or fuller knowledge 
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on the part of generals and statesmen might have spared. Mis- 
takes in the making of peace may ultimately cost millions of lives 
and suffering untold before they are finally redressed. Peace has 
her disasters no less dire than those of war. Even the most obdurate 
Prussian must now see that had Bismarck treated France in 1871 
as he treated Austria in 1866, the German people would not lie 
to-day broken and vanquished at the feet of its conquerors; and 
even the least wise of Englishmen must bless the wisdom of the 
Peace of Vereeniging. The peace now to be made must be just 
to friend and foe—stern and uncompromising in its exaction of 
reparation from the guilty but equitable towards all peoples, great 
and small, Allied and enemy. It is the solemn duty of the Allies 
now to think and act as the trustees of generations yet unborn. 

One danger to a just peace lies in the ignorance of Allied 
peoples of the true history of the War. A strict military and 
political censorship has prevented them from realising facts which 
are commonplaces of discussion in ‘ well-informed’ circles. Long 
experience of ‘ well-informed’ circles in many countries has con- 
vinced me that moral sense is usually weakest: where ‘ information ’ 
of the official kind is most complete.. Now, it is the peoples who 
have won this War. They have furnished the armies, suffered 
the privations and. borne the- sacrifices. Their steady deter- 
mination has given their Governments time to repair blunders 
and tardily to learn some truths that should have been elementary. 
They do not know how near some of their Governments have, at 
times, come to a betrayal of the whole cause. There is no time 
now to teach them before they are irrevocably committed to a 
settlement that must involve their future weal or woe. But in 
this country, at least, the people has now the power to make its 
Government feel that it will visit upon the responsible British 
statesmen any deflection from the path of justice. 

Since the cessation of hostilities with Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, there has been a marked tendency among Allied Govern- 
ments to look more to the safeguarding of what they consider 
their own special claims and interests than to the establishment of 
that ‘just and lasting peace’ which figured so largely in all their 
statements of War Aims. Their several contributions to the War 
are being reviewed rather in the spirit of men who say ‘See what 
we have done ; you could not have won the War without us,’ than 
in the spirit of modest thankfulness that would say, and mean, 
‘This is what it has been our privilege to give to the common 
cause ; we would gladly have given more.’ Moreover, ‘the sanc- 
tity ’ of treaties for which the Allied peoples have not fought, and 
of whose very existence they are still largely unaware, is being 
invoked in support of this or that ill-considered pledge, though 
such pledges may have been exacted under duress or based on 
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false assumptions. There are the makings of another European 
conflagration, within the lifetime of this generation, in the injus- 
tices sanctioned under secret treaties concluded by Allied Govern- 
ments during the War. It is surely enough that some of these 
stipulations should uselessly have cost tens of thousands of lives 
and have needlessly protracted the War, without their being 
allowed to inquinate the peace. 

In many quarters it is argued, in some it is hoped and in others 
it is feared, that President Wilson will appear in the guise of a 
Portia to plead for equity and to secure justice in an Old World 
incapable of doing justice by itself. These arguments, hopes and 
fears may be illusory. President Wilson rightly wields great 
power, but he is not omnipotent; nor, despite the information 
which his advisers have carefully accumulated during the past 
two years, is it certain that he will have the full knowledge that 
is necessary to inspire decisions truly just. Besides, his mind is 
not yet adjusted to a European focus, however rapidly it may adapt 
itself to European conditions after his arrival. He has also 
accredited certain phrases, like ‘the freedom of the seas,’ and 
may not be entirely impartial when it is a question of saying 
precisely what they mean. In a word, he is a man, albeit a 
great man, who has rendered and may still render priceless 
services to the common cause. But he will be able to render 
them the more readily if the Allied statesmen in Europe, 
uninfluenced by past errors, take their stand firmly on what they 
know to be right. 

Take, for instance, ‘the freedom of the seas.’ It is a phrase 
of German origin coined with a specifically anti-British intention. 
Were it now to mean a one-sided weakening of British sea-power, 
it would have to be unhesitatingly rejected. No nation can pur- 
chase hypothetical peace for the rest of the world by sacrificing 
the primary condition of its own existence. But if in President 
Wilson’s mind the phrase connotes an undertaking that the 
British Navy, in conjunction with the sea forces of the United 
States and of our principal Allies, shall in future police the seas 
as it has done for centuries in time of peace, and shall help to 
close them to any nation or nations that may make unjust or 
unprovoked war, a satisfactory understanding should not be hard 
to attain. Moreover, the naval experts will require carefully to 
consider how far the actual and prospective development of air- 
craft and of submarines may render a blockade and the right of 
search inoperative. Commercial submarines of many thousand 
tons’ displacement, and aeroplanes of a carrying capacity of a 
hundred tons each, are practical possibilities of the near future. 
It may become even more necessary to define ‘the freedom of 
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the air’ than it is to frame stipulations about ‘ the freedom of 
the seas.’ 

In short, no sound or lasting peace is now conceivable without 
the effective organisajion of a League of Nations in some practical 
workaday form. Its object should not be to cover in advance 
every conceivable contingency, but to link the civilised peoples, 
and in the first place the Allied peoples, heartily together for the 
purpose of keeping order and upholding law in a distracted 
world. Without it there can be no security that predatory aggres- 
sion will be swiftly and drastically punished; no possibility of 
securing a fair settlement of the pending territorial questions in, 
and especially outside, Europe, with proper provision for the 
welfare of their inhabitants; and no likelihood of that gradual 
reduction of armaments which is the first postulate of sound social 
reform. If the Allied Governments are resolved that their peace 
programmes shall, one and all, be contingent upon the formation 
of a practical League of Nations, they will find agreement far 
less difficult than if they put forward maximum demands on the 
assumption that in future, as in the past, there can be no national 
security save within frontiers heavily fortified and guarded by 
peoples armed to the teeth. One searching test should be applied 
to every major claim presented to the Allied Conference—whether 
the claimant nation is prepared to break with its Allies in the 
event of the claim being rejected. Nothing less can justify any 
demand that would cause disagreement. But if each Allied 
Government strives to view the rights and interests of others as 
though they were its own, the peace may be worthy of the victory 
and the rule of Right may be permanently enthroned. It is 
undoubtedly the strong desire of the Allied and American peoples 
that this should be so; and statesmen and diplomatists will 
ignore that desire at their peril. 


HENRY WICKHAM STEED. 








GERMANY’S SURRENDER AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF BRITISH ARMS 


And empire after empire, at their height 

Of sway, have felt this boding sense come on ; 
Have felt their huge frames not constructed right, 
And droopt, and slowly died upon their throne. 


One day, thou say’st, there will at last appear 

The word, the order, which God meant should be. 

Ah !—we shall know that well when it comes near; 
The band will quit man’s heart, he will breathe free. 


‘Germany is next to my heart,’ said Goethe. . . . ‘I fear not, 
but believe in the future unity of Germany ; our high roads of the 
present day and our railroads of the future will have that effect.’ 

‘But above all let the Germans be united in loving one 
another.’ 

‘ And again, let them be united against all foreign enemies.’ 


How characteristic of the Germans to-day that in retiring precipi. 
tately, through disunity and a revolution half real half contrived, 
from their war of aggression and world-domination, they should 
abandon, incidentally, the one illuminating principle which even 
their victims have hitherto discerned in them! Unity in nationality 
—we did till the other day believe the Germans somewhat possessed 
that. We supposed it to be the fertiliser of that ‘ potato-bread 
spirit’ that drew from Mr. Lloyd George in 1915 one of the 
boldest prophetic speeches made during the War. Unity in 
nationality has been a cardinal aim of Allied policy virtually all 
through. It brought Italy into the Entente in May 1915, and it 
has grown more and more observable as the War has progressed. 
The Allies intend that the Poles’ shall be reunited in one inde- 


1 Strange to reflect how the three greedy villains who despoiled Poland 
in the eighteenth century—even the ‘ Swindler Century,’ as Carlyle styled it, had 
no State crime more brazen and unblushing than that—have all toppled down into 
the dust within a year or so through a war which each has accused the others of 
having stirred up! Austria swept off the map of Europe; Germany in the act 
of disgorging everything she has hugged as precious possessions ; Russia in the 
early stages of the vastest social and economic revolution that has ever been. It 
should prove a significant and dramatic moment when Poland’s representatives 
walk into the room in which Europe is to be rearranged. 
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pendent nation—and, oddly enough, it has I believe been the chief 
difficulty in regard to Poland among some of the most ardent 
believers in this inspiring principle of national unity that Poland 
cannot be a powerful self-supporting State without Danzic—and 
that giving her Danzic must split up Prussia from Eastern Prussia. 
I mention this merely to indicate that it has never been an Allied 
plan to split the Germans into national fractions by inserting 
wedges, though in that particular case the necessity does arise. 
As with the Poles, so with the Italians, the Southern Slavs, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, the Finns, the Danes, the Roumanians. Nor is 
there the slightest desire among responsible people of splitting up 
the Bulgarians as a punishment for their treachery in entering 
the War when Germany was triumphing in the east : that policy 
would only help towards further disturbances or wars in the 
Balkans. The Allies have recognised that there never can be a 
settlement of Europe, or the faintest prospect of an enduring peace, 
so long as European races are split up into weak and disunited 
sections inviting the domination of some powerful and acquisitive 
neighbour with whom very likely they may be out of all sympathy, 
socially, intellectually, historically. The union of peoples of the 
same blood and ideals, often of the same suffering, has been 
accepted by modern enlightened thought as a key principle. It 
is only rejected where there are overwhelming geographical or— 
as Mr. Asquith expressed it in regard to the Adriatic question— 
strategical difficulties in the way. 

Now the first thing the Germans do in escaping from their ‘war 
—escaping in order to save their property from being perhaps 
devastated in some degree as they have devastated Belgium and 
France and Serbia and Poland—is to flout this great principle of 
unity by themselves splitting up into clans, sections, disagreed 
and jarring States—Bavaria, Saxony etc.” 

It is not graceful or agreeable to say hard words of the fallen. 
Beaumont and Fletcher put tears into Caesar’s eyes and on to his 
lips even a eulogy of his fallen enemy, Pompey. The English way 
has ever been not to defame an opponent once he is down. But 
the arrogant attitude of the Germans themselves, so soon as they 
had saved their skins and secured the Armistice and the certainty 
of a fresh supply of provisions, makes any delicacy of that nature 
somewhat supererogatory ; for, twenty-four hours or so after the 
Armistice is granted them—an armistice positively benign in regard 
to a large proportion of their munitions of war—they whip round 
on the Allies whom they stigmatise as diabolic and as acting on 
the Delenda est Carthago precedent! A few days later they take 
up the old thread and discuss openly in their Press—the Press 
which Herren Ebert, Solf, Schiffer, and Bauer and Co., instead 


2 About the latest effort of imagination in this centrifugal tendency is the 
proposal to carve up Saxony into a number of separate States ! 
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of Holland’s Imperial guest, now watch over—how best to make 
mischief between ourselves and the United States, and ventilate 
their pet ‘Free Seas’ programme as a suitable method! Now 
when Caesar shed a tear over Pompey in The False One—to 
the admiration of that hard hitter William Hazlitt—he was safe 
from scorpions such as the Germans are plying us with lustily. 
The fact was, Pompey could not ; for a party politician had care- 
fully removed his head before Caesar came on the scene. The 
Germans now in power—some of them, it is said, curiously like 
the late agents of the abdicated Hohenzollern régime—have taken 
good care that no such misadventure should befall them through 
an invasion of the Fatherland. 

Has anything in the War become the German rulers of the 
moment much less than the manner they have gone out of it? 
Has any great nation in history gone out of a war quite so unim- 
pressively, let us say, as this one of which Hindenburg declares 
‘We can hold our heads high’? The ancients of course never 
did anything comparable with it. Theirs, as a rule, was the 
habit when they went as a nation into action, either for dominion 
or defence, to fight on till they had lost the use of both their hands 
—when they were ready, like Sir Hugh Willoughby, ‘ Bellator 
Egregius,’ to put the sword between their teeth and go down 
fighting so. But one need not, for a comparison, go back to the 
ancients or to gigantomachy. One need not recall the Samnites 
who fought till they ended—and did not end until they had made 
their opponents go first under the yoke; or the Teutoni who had 
a reputation for seeing the thing out. One need not think back 
even so far as the Prussia of Frederick the Great ; though it is 
entertaining to recall, in passing, the fact that the Prussian for- 
tunes after Frederick’s terrible defeat at Kolin were at such a low 
ebb that the King himself meditated escaping by resort not to 
his motor-car but to his own kingly sword—and yet Prussia 
held on like grim fury and indeed came out in the end victorious 
— she had the ‘ will to victory.” But put aside the old war-worthy 
ones as examples out of date, too romantical altogether for new 
German lights, and take, instead, Spain twenty years ago, Russia 
seven years later. Fighting a ludicrously hopeless fight even from 
the outset, Spain, which is supposed to have gone to sleep militarily 
after Alberoni’s comet-like appearance and departure, and to haye 
slept ever since, did make a glorious show for a close. Her fleet 
steamed out of Santiago, gave battle, and went down flying its 
flag. Was Spain a romantic fool for that? I for one think not, 
and I believe that even the most inveterate detester of war and 
unnecessary bloodshed will secretly have in his heart a higher 
opinion of Spain, despite the rottenness of her cause, for what 
she did at Santiago than of Germany for what she failed to do at 
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Kiel—namely, come out and ‘ try the last.’ As to the war in the 
Far East, that did not, it is true, end on land markedly to the 
credit of Russia. She made peace and took her army away long 
before it was destroyed, but then a Revolution really was afoot 
at home. Moreover, the Russian Fleet at any rate came out. 
‘ He’s gaun to die game onyhow,’ quoth Dandie Dinmont when 
Dirk Hatteraick had been struggling against the gigantic Borderer 
and two of his comrades, ‘ Weel, I like him na the waur for that.’ 
The Russian Fleet died game. It sailed round the world. On its 
way it sank some poor fishers by a misunderstanding—a Power 
might be indicated who would have sunk them deliberately—but 
ultimately it reached the enemy and fired off its guns, whether 
they hit anything or not. There will be some glamour for the 
schoolboys of a century hence when they read the story of 
old Spain’s last defiant throw against a giant adversary, 
never mind how bad her cause. There will be glamour even 
about the sailing of that poor ramshackle fleet of Russia’s under 
Rodjestvensky. But Kiel! I am told that some British sailors 
hardly like it talked about by civilians: after all there is an 
admiralty honour common to all nations, cosmopolite. | When 
Germany has lived down all her misdeeds, such as Rheims and 
Lille and Louvain, how can that naval slur ever be wiped out? 
Why, it is a worse case than that of those old Germans who 
put up their war fleet to auction! At least there was a certain 
comic element in that transaction. 

But, it is being asked today, Can Germany ever live down 
her misdeeds, the record of how she has waged the War, 
can she emerge again as a civilised nation? I believe she may— 
though not to-morrow and not next year. There is no doubt 
that the German people as a whole, including some of the 
representatives of the people we are treating with now, were 
thoroughly in the War. The great bulk of the acquisitive commer- 
cialists and financiers of Germany—the Zabernism of industry 
and /. s. d.—were up to the eyes in it: and they had the secret 
sympathy of a large number of their emigrants and agents through- 
out the world, British and other; the fervent message which 
Prince Max of Baden sent to these people just before his 
resignation struck one as a most suggestive thing—but in the 
excitement of late it has been quite overlooked. The commercialists 
were in the war, the financiers, the emigrants and settlers abroad. 
Also, the vile trash of unintellectual writers like Bernhardi had 
saturated the minds of a large half-educated population in 
Germany. It had reached the working classes there ,and ]ured them 
by its baits and its bad science—for instance applying Darwin’s 
survival of the fittest theory to human society and nations, a 
densely ignorant perversion which unfortunately appeals to many 
thoughtless and uninformed in other lands besides Germany. 
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The clever villainies in history of Treitschke and his disciples had 
infected the more educated classes, upper and middle. These 
influences, and the aid which shameless German professors and 
school and university authorities generally brought to Prussianism 
and Kaiserism, led the mass of the people, educated and unedu- 
cated, astray. But I can quite believe that there was a minority, 
of all classes and both sexes, considerable in numbers but 
powerless in influence, which hated and feared the thing ; and that 
they will now—very gradually—come by their own. They will 
help to rehabilitate the German people; and ultimately a place 
will be found for Germany again in the comity of nations. 

But when German crimes have been expiated, 1 think pro- 
fessional naval criticism will still be cutting over the tamest sur- 
render of a great fleet the world has ever known. ‘ You had only 
to come out!’ the British Admiral is reported to have said at the 
Armistice conference (Le Matin and Figaro are the authorities} 
when the Germans protested against giving up ships that had not 
fired a shot. Whether that story is true or not—and it rather 
suits the breezy manner and monocle of that Admiral—it is ben 
trovato. An armada that claimed to have gotten the victory at 
the Battle of Jutland two and a half years ago, and which anyhow 
did put up a fair running fight then, giving itself away with a 
pound of tea.* 

How much more virile, one wonders, than the Kiel affair was 
the action of the new home front of Germany in flinging up the 
sponge on land, and withdrawing the great army? On the face 
of things, it does not appear to be much less unheroic. There is 
not a great deal between the two. When the Kaiser prints his 
memoirs, presumably he will attribute that step to cobblers going 


beyond their last—‘ultracrepidating’ as Coleridge called it. 


Assuredly it was not a ‘Hell for leather’ operation. For the 
German army, though hit tremendously hard, was not yet clean 
smashed to pieces. It was not surrounded. It was not a con- 
fused, wildly fleeing, helter-skelter mob, without sense of direc- 
tion; though I dare say it is now returning home in a highly 
demoralised state. It seems to have lost only about one third or so 
of its huge total of heavies and field artillery. It had machine- 
guns—a few! It was not starving. Probably it was much better 
provisioned than those luckless Russian legions long before Russia 
went out of the War owing to a revolution which some took to be 
just a nice little orderly uprising against a crazy priest named 
Rasputin and his associates and dupes. It had not fired off its last 
cartridge. Tt was far off from that stage of ‘to the last man and 
last shilling’ to which Mr. Asquith in 1914 pledged us to fight. 


3 And this is the feat of which Captain Persius proclaims : ‘ Every thinking 
man is of opinion that the seamen on November 5 rendered invaluable services 
to their country.’ . 
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In fact it was still an army to be reckoned in millions, and it had 
quite lately been retreating ‘according—more or less—to plan.’ 
Our mothers, nurses, and governesses used to tell us about 
Bazaine’s shocking surrender with his great army. But surely 
poor Bazaine’s act was mettlesome compared with this one. Did 
not Varus do, militarily, as nobly with his legions as Hindenburg ? 

The German’s new Government Press calls us ‘ diabolic.’ 
Well, certainly we cannot return the compliment in regard to their 
surrender of their army, millions strong, lest bombs should pre- 
sently begin to fall as thickly on Berlin in 1919 as they fell for 
several years on Paris and on London : for the diabolic personage, 
as one has always pictured him through Milton and all tradition, 
would ‘damn the consequences’ and see things through. 

There are two excuses urged for the German surrender. The 
first is that they simply had no more provisions : could not feed 
themselves or the Army. It is not for a moment to be believed. 
No doubt the poor in Germany, though not the rich, were—and 
are—hard-pressed in that matter; and even Charles the Twelfth 
discovered that he could not succeed militarily without provid- 
ing his armies with victuals—which he commonly forgot to do. 
Germany, like France, certainly called up for military service 
the whole of her men of military age who were anything like 
physically fit. She made that clean-cut absolutely. No one who 
has looked at all carefully at the land in France during the last 
two years can have failed to notice the falling off in agriculture. 
“Foul land’ in some parts of France has been as noticeable as foul 
land in many districts even in the south of England and in the 
Midlands during the last three or four years. There must be 
plenty of foul land in Germany, and that means worse crops. 
But, on the other hand, we must remember that before the War 
agriculture in Germany was on a high level. The average acre of 
cultivated soil in Germany produced a better crop than the average 
acre in this country. It was more assiduously and skilfully culti- 
vated. During the War Germany has had immense home supplies 
of potash to draw from for artificial manure. We had virtually 
none, until lately it was discovered, thanks to Mr. Chance, that 
we could produce it as a waste product out of the iron ores passing 
througk the blast-furnaces—a discovery of untold value to us not 
only for war but for peace purposes. Besides, Germany had very 
carefully organised her labour, agricultural and other, by the 
Hindenburg Mass Levy in 1915. I do not take for granted the 
casual statement here or the calculated one there that Germany 
is starving. So far as rye and potatoes go I believe it to be false. 
In 1914 Germany had over sixteen million acres down in rye 
alone. In 1915 that total may have dropped by four million acres 
or so, but the potato total had probably increased. In 1914, more- 
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over, she had over eleven million acres in oats. Rye, potatoes and 


oats are good food. My strong notion is that by forced civilian 
labour, Belgian, French, possibly Polish, and by prisoner labour, 
Germany has secured fairly good results from agriculture in 1915, 
1916, 1917, and 1918—so far as the staff of life is concerned. Of 
fats, meat, and all manner of things civilised nations like, she 
has been terribly short. She has suffered and is suffering; but 
Mr. Hoover is quite right when he says she is not starving. Some 
of the released French civilians had been living for over three 
years on at least as light a daily menu as the Germans were living 
on at the time of the surrender of their army. 

I have an idea that if the Germans had enjoyed suddenly some 
great unexpected stroke of good fortune on the Western Front, 
famine would have been ‘ off.’ 

The other excuse is that the new German rulers, having shaken 
the dust of Kaiserism clean off their shoes, were profoundly 
impressed by the blood-guilt of continuing the War a day longer 
and resolved on a noble sacrifice. But that is rather a heavy 
draft on our credulity. It is somewhat early as yet to look for 
the aureole about the head of this new sainthood. We might 
hope for it—but we must wait for it a while yet. We seem to 
have heard before of Herren Solf, Schiffer, Wurm, Bauer, Koth 
and Erzberger, claimants for the aureole. It is impossible to 
resist the notion that if German arms had suddenly had a great 
stroke of fortune on the Western Front the question of blood- 
guilt like the question of famine would have been ‘ off.’ The blunt 
truth is they withdrew their army not so much to salve conscience 
as to save—what they could of—their material possessions on the 
other side of the Rhine. 

However, they have gone, an infinite relief—that band at least 
has left man’s heart, he can breathe free! What has been 
the British and Greater British share in this glorious deliver- 
ance of the minds and bodies of mankind not only in France 
and Belgium, but all over the world, from four and a half 
years of frightful thrall? It is safe and sound, it is eminently 
practical that the British share should be thoroughly well under- 
stood to-day. None of our Allies takes the slightest umbrage at 
British people discussing and rejoicing exceedingly over the part 
this country has played in the mighty deliverance. On the con- 
trary, the Allies have always welcomed and desired more informa- 
tion on this head. It has seemed at times that we were not alert 
or free enough in volunteering it, and departments and missions 
have latterly been set up to that end. Our Allies wish to 
gather all they can of what the British have done, through private 
and unofficial, as well as public and official channels of communi- 
cation. The Peace Congress will soon assemble, and our own 
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most responsible position there must be justified largely on what 
we have actually done to win the War. 

First, there is the British Navy with the British Mercantile 
Marine. Without that, of course, nothing. Its work has been 
stupendous. Some at any rate of its faithfully kept secrets will 
perhaps soon be allowed to emerge. Many of them are hard and 
highly technical, and I imagine that this great Review will in 
good time through one of its experts tell us that tale of might and 
legerdemain. The story of what the British Army in France has 
done, and of what the British munition factories have done to 
force the War to a sudden end a year perhaps before its time, is in 
a way far simpler. Necessarily, the Navy’s work has been done 
mainly in darkness. Compared at any rate with that side of the 
War, the Army and even—though to a lesser degree—the muni- 
tion factories have been able to work in public. The work of 
the first has been reported—though of course with many military 
reservations-—from day to day, officially and semi-officially. The 
broad result of the British Army’s effort in France and Belgium, 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia, when we view it steadily and view 
it whole, is absolutely unmistakable. It can for all practical 
purposes be demonstrated like a simple exercise in the First Book 
of Euclid. It is a case of Q.E.D. (or Q.E.F. !) 

In August 1914 Great Britain, through the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, asked Belgium to resist the German invaders. 
Thereby Great Britain stood doubly pledged, by August 1914 and 
1839, to right Belgium by force of arms. That has been done. 

The British Army has done it. 

We are here simply and solely considering the British effort 
and share. Nothing that is said or left unsaid must be regarded 
as directly or indirectly derogating from the effort and share of 
any of our Allies : for instance, of France, who made a clean-cut 
of the whole of her young manhood for military service ; and gave 
to the Allies in the person of Marshal Foch a leader who has joined 
to the daring of a Condé the stratagem of a Turenne ; or of America, 
who by a ‘dead lift spasm’ of her energies filled the place of 
‘The Steamroller’ in a few months, a task which we reasonably 
expected she might take a year or so over. 

It has often been said, it was said at the very start of the 
struggle, during its slow progress, and now near the close, that 
this is the working man’s war. That is true : first and foremost 
—a working man’s war. Lately in a journey through muni- 
tion factories of every description the thought has constantly been 
with me wherever I have turned—the working classes, the working 
classes, and again the working classes, hard at it, day and night, 
double shifts, forcing the War at length to a sudden swift close. 
But the fact first began to be borne in on me at various points 
along the British Front in 1916 and 1917 from Ypres to the Somme 
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and then as far as Peronne on that river—the most historic river 
in the world: and it was the Same precisely behind the line. 
Following—gingerly and for a discreet distance—‘ the tape,’ a 
few hours after an action, one met the working classes 
returning from their morning’s occupation. I remember following 
the tape, soon after full light, one morning in late autumn through 
a large straggling wood, during a successful British attack. The 
men had been returning by that guide since, I think, about seven 
o'clock. They were still coming when I reached the dressing 
station, though then in lessening numbers. They were what is 
termed the walking wounded ; and it is always a surprise to those 
who have no medical knowledge that men hit in legs or feet, 
as well as men hit in body or head or arms, can walk back often 
at a fair pace for miles to a casualty or re-dressing station after a 
big action or a raid. I have noticed it more than once during 
autumn mornings in France, and once in the blistering down- 
pour of the sun in Southern Europe, and the surprise does not 
lessen. In this instance in France the first man by chance I met 
did not belong to the working classes. He was a captain in a 
Highland Regiment. The men were moving at this point in 
Indian file, as the pathway through the fringe of the wood was 
narrow, giving scarcely room for two abreast. So the officer was 
followed by his sergeant, who carried his helmet and some part of 
his accoutrement. That strange vivid French wood scene with 
its British drama, it struck one, would have made a good frontis- 
piece for some high romance of the Walter Scott order; poetic 
in the grave beauty of its sylvan setting, though with a terrible 
stark prose about it, too. The officer had been trying to assist 
in getting a stuck tank forward ; ‘and then I got this,’ he said, 
with a shrug and smile, passing on to the tent and dug-out near 
by, to which the tape led. 

Half-way through the wood a Padre joined me, and at this 
point the men were coming along more thickly again. All were 
privates, except a few N.C.O.s, Londoners and Scots and 
Northerners mingled together, unmistakably the absolute British 
working man: smoking hard, limping along, more communi- 
cative than is the ordinary British way, good-humoured with 
hardly an exception, dog-tired, hungry, thirsty, caked many of 
them with mud and blood—coming back from their morning’s 
job. The Padre turned back presently to help to the dressing 
station one man whose strength was giving out in the last mile. 

When you keep on witnessing scenes like this in the line, 
just behind it, miles behind it, the fact that this, over and above 
all, is the working man’s war becomes quite irresistible. Has 
there ever been such a thing in our history before? I have not 
read of it, cannot recall it. Of course the private in all wars 
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is the vast majority. But that is a totally different thing. 
Napoleon ultimately, history tells us, brought against himself the 
‘people’ : yet it was not really a working man’s war we waged 
then. Nor the Crimean War. Nor any war we have fought 
in or out of Europe by land or sea. 

Valour, discipline, intelligence—a great deal of that—good 
humour: these enabled the working men in war to get equal 
gradually with that massive, trained, scientific machine of Ger- 
many through the battles of the Somme and Arras and Vimy and 
the Flanders fights; to hold out against the buffalo rush last 
spring ; to recover from the shock, and, finally, on the 8th of 
August—our day of days—to strike the first of that series of 
battering-ram blows which broke the heart of Germany and has 
accomplished the supreme task we particularly were pledged to— 
namely, the freeing of Belgium. 

But this output of British labour and valour in the field was 
directed by a skill and will to match it. The operations were 
steadily thought out and exactly organised by the Commander-in- 
Chief and his Staff, and the various Army, Corps, Divisional and 
Brigade Staffs, just as the vast output from the factories and 
workshops here has been thought out and exactly organised 
by the Minister of Munitions and his splendid men. The 
leading, whether in battalions, in brigades, in divisions, in 
corps, in armies, had to be good. The ex-Crown Prince 
made a mistake when he announced that the British troops 
fought well, but, poor fellows, they were ill led. Whether in 
his tired impotence he meant by that regimental leading, or 
whether he was butting at the General Staff work and the high 
command, did not transpire. But, anyhow, the man who said 
that, near the close of the War, made a mistake: just as the 
man who, near the start of it, called the British soldiers generally 
at Mons contemptible made a mistake. The thing was very 
well done: as the ex-Crown Prince may not improbably on the 
Zuider Zee be thinking now, enjoying his surcease from recent 
military embarrassments. 

At the head of it was a great professional soldier, an exact 
master of war—and a very perfect knight ; who lived for his men 
all through the War, and in the hearts of the people about him ; 
never uttered a base sentiment, never lost heart or head in the 
darkest days—Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig. 

Writing in this Review last August, I tried lamely to get the 

‘spirit of the British Army in France into a few sentences, and 
it seemed to me that our serviceable old friend ‘mens aequa in 
arduis’ crystallised it as well as anything when one thought of 
the men and officers in about the darkest days. But on the 
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put it with far better skill and intimacy. He said : 


There is one occasion which lives in my memory with quite peculiar dis- 
tinctness. It was at the end of March, when the outlook was at the blackest, 
I was present at a meeting with the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas 
Haig, and his Army Commanders, Generals Plumer, Byng, and Horne. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who was not at that moment an Army Commander, 
but had been so before, and has been so ever since, was not present, 
but I had seen him that same morning. I can never forget the impression 
made upon me by the attitude of those men, fully realising the gravity 
of the situation, facing it with coolest courage, with inflexible resolution, 
and with absolutely unshaken confidence in the staunchness of the troops. 
That spirit—mens aequa in arduwis—I have encountered over and over again, 
on occasions too numerous to mention, in corps. commanders, divisional 
commanders, officers of all ranks, and the men themselves. It is the spirit 
of the Army. 


We may let it rest at that, except for one grave matter. There 
is, as most people agree, an anxious period ahead in regard to 
Labour, its future status in this country. We shall be passing, 
quite inevitably and before very long, into a new system of 
industry, a rearrangement in regard to the spheres of brains, 
physical energy, capital. We shall want great steadying in- 
fluences. We shall want all the tried and trusted personalities 
we can find. Professional soldiers do not wish as a rule to inter- 
vene in politics. They do not shine on that stage. But the 
influence of those who have led millions of the working classes to 
victory in a working-class crusade against foreign tyranny and 
brutality is a thing which we cannot afford to dispense with 
lightly after the War. It exists, is an invaluable asset of the 
nation to<lay. When the Army returns, it should help us to tide 
over an otherwise dangerous transition. 

After the men, the munitions. The goods were delivered. 
I admit that it has taken me about three years to get a true, 
general idéa of what that means. Of course everyone knew about 
the great importance of shells and guns, of tanks and aeroplanes, 
at the Fronts. But there was a lazy tendency to take that output 
for granted. We were naturally amazed and indignant when 
something in the nature of industrial unrest or disputes occurred 
to check the flow at all. For example, there was this year a 
dispute in the Midlands which we all talked of and were angry 
about. It was one of the most serious disputes in the War, not 
excluding various sensations in Clydeside. How did it affect 
output? I am not sure about the exact figures, and write from 
recollection only; but if we take it that this dispute reduced 
the output of the munitions concerned by, say, one fifth of one 
per cent. of the expected total, we shall not be, I think, far 
wide of the mark. In fact the goods were delivered, save for 
some inconsiderable fractions—and we heard more of the fractions 


9th of November at the Guildhall the Secretary of State for War-* 
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as a rule than of the goods! Had they not been delivered 
faithfully, Belgium would to-day be under the Prussian jackboot 
still. Great Britain has not only been delivering munition 
goods to her own Armies in France, in the Balkans, in the 
Holy Land, and to her own Navies. She has been delivering 
them to Italy, to France, to America—to say nothing of her 
deliveries to the late Russian Empire: and the end of the War 
discovers Great Britain—it is no great secret—overstocked in 
sundry munitions of war. How has this amazing thing been 
done ? 

It has been done (1) By vast labour in some tens of thousands 
of factories and workshops at the base, many of them working 
day and night; (2) By brain power, beautiful research work, 
inventions and ingenious machine devices, infinite almost. 
One hesitates to give examples, they may seem invidious. But 
it is tempting to mention two out of a thousand or so. We 
created a new British Industry in the War, namely, optical 
and scientific glassware. We .had to—or go under; for the 
Navy, Mercantile Marine, Artillery, Air Service, Medical side 
of the Services, could not carry on without it. That is an 
extraordinary story, on which more can be said another time. 
Then there were gauges and gauge-testing, a thing of paramount 
importance if you want your shells and guns to go off, if you want 
to have exactitude and efficiency in almost any article in war 
industries. It is a pardonable exaggeration to say that we 
created or invented that industry too. As to the first industry, 
one might name it the second Battle of Jena. We won that 
battle : Zeiss was in full retreat before the close of 1917—the 
unconquerable Zeiss entrenched in his impregnable Jena lines; 
(3) By the organising skill and driving power of the Ministry 
of Munitions. Mr. Lloyd George said lately that he had all 
through been in favour of the knock-out blow.* That is perfectly 
true. He has never swerved from that aim. He never listened 
to counsels of despair and compromise. It would be interesting 
to know to what step he chiefly attributes his success in securing 
the knock-out blow. I believe it should be attributed to his whirl- 
wind campaign in the first part of 1915, which resulted in the 
Ministry of Munitions. If you passed from factory to factory a 

4 How is it he can successfully employ an expression like ‘the knock-out 
blow’? When most of us use that language it denotes either bluster or 
brutality; and it fails ludicrously of its effect except on the crude or the cruel 
mind. The explanation is to be sought in the Prime Minister’s spirituality. He 
can say these things to the public benefit because le is full of spiritual 
feeling and quick with human sympathy. One cannot recall another leading 
man in the history of modern English politics who has so curiously combined 
things of the spirit with hard practicality as Mr. Lloyd George. He is at once 


the doer and the dreamer. There is the secret of his hold on the country. It 
reminds one of Browning's ‘ two sides to the soul.’ 
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few weeks ago, and watched all manner of war work, from the 
tiny parts of magnetos—all German before the War!—and the 
exquisite refinements of test-gauging, to acres of tanks and big 
guns and aeroplanes, the knock-out blow was almost as apparent 
there as in a splendid despatch from the Front. The Ministry 
was always improving, developing; the captains of industry 
striving hard; and under its present Chief it has taken new and 
immense strides forward. Mr. Churchill really has flung into the 
thing immense energy, and has lived laborious days and nights 
over it. We may almost regard it as cut off by the Armistice just 
when it was approaching its full manhood. It was coming on in 
’ tanks and aeroplanes. It was concentrating on a war of move- 
ment. It was nicely on the way to secure, for instance—through 
that brand-new glass industry—an exhaustive series of views of 
the Fatherland as seen from the heavens : when the dove of peace 
fluttered down ! 

This organisation gathered to itself the best brains at the 
base, and gradually they made of it a truly energising, vital 
thing. Not only was Jena out-Jenaed, Krupp at the close was 
out-Krupped. It set us up in. war business, but it did a good 
deal more than that. By specialisation in all manner of products, 
its methods must go far to set us up in peace business. We have 
learnt, in these three and a half years’ schooling, how to produce 
better things at a lesser expenditure of labour and time. It has 
forced us out of worn, old grooves, and opened up for Great Britain 
a great, fresh future in industry. Can there be any real doubt that 
‘The Day’ for Mr. Lloyd George was that particular one on 
which he started out to the North and stamped this wonderful 
organisation into sudden existence? 


Georae A. B. Dewar. 
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THE FINAL TEST 


From the Ordeal by Battle the British Commonwealth has 
emerged not merely undefeated but triumphant; invigorated 
and ennobled by the stern discipline to which it has been 
compelled to submit. But a test still more stern must now be 
faced : a task even more arduous awaits accomplishment. During 
the four years of war we have been sustained not only by our 
own strong right arm but. by the common conscience of civilised 
mankind. In the first article which I contributed to this Review’ 
after the outbreak of war I dared without qualm or misgiving to 
quote the famous aphorism of St. Augustine: Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum. I appealed, as an historian, with complete con- 
fidence to the Supreme Court—to the judgment of the world. 
With no uncertain voice the world has judged between us and 
our enemies. Against that judgment there can be no appeal. 
Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. The world has made 
history at a great pace during the last four years, and in that 
making the judgment of the Supreme Court has been delivered. 
To the Allied peoples the issue was from the first devoid of 
obscurity ; to the world at large it has become in the course of 
the contest more and more clear: Right versus Might; the rule 
of force opposed to the reign of law. How greatly we have been 
sustained, during the prolonged agony, by the consciousness that 
we could depend upon the moral support of all that was best and 
soundest in the opinion of mankind, we as yet only imperfectly 
realise. In no great war have the moral forces played a larger 
or more decisive part. Fortunately for us and for the cause which 
we had to maintain the first hostile move of the enemy made the 
issue unmistakably clear. No casuist could conceal or distort it. 
To obtain a strategical advantage Germany by her own confession 
violated a fundamental law of Nations. She had plighted her 
faith to Belgium and to the Powers associated with herself in 
the guarantee of Belgian independence and neutrality. That 
faith she deliberately broke. For that breach of faith no excuse 
was or could be offered, save the tyrant’s plea, that necessity 
must override law. 
1 ‘The Logic of History,’ Nineteenth Century and After, October 1914. 
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Nor did the German pen lag behind the German sword. No 
attempt was made to gloss over the naked purpose of the War, 
nor to minimise the significance of the supreme issue which 
for the German people the War had to decide. With arrogant 
assurance they proclaimed that for them it meant Weltmacht oder 
Niedergang. The free peoples of the world accepted the challenge 
not boastfully nor cheerfully but with grim determination that 
there should be no Weltmacht for the Empire of the Hohenzol- 
lern—that the policy of blood and iron, so successful when backed 
by the diplomatic genius of Bismarck, should not be suffered to 
prevail. Their quiet confidence has been justified. The dream 
of world-empire for Germany is dissipated: the Niedergang is 
complete, beyond the utmost limits of expectation. 

One half of the grim purpose of Britain and her Allies is thus 
accomplished. An evil design has been frustrated. That is a 
great negative result; but it will mean little in the final account 
unless the defeat of wrong be followed by the victory of right. 

Can we achieve that further victory? To this supreme test 
of temper and purpose the British Commonwealth is now called. 
How will it respond to the challenge? It is, in the first place, 
essential that we should clearly apprehend the terms of the 
challenge and realise the nature of the task that still awaits 
accomplishment. 

First in order comes the work of actual reparation. We have 
to repair, of course at the charge of the wrongdoer—the material 
havoc wrought by an exceptionally ruthless enemy. Our own 
losses have not been negligible, but they sink into insignificance 
as compared with those of our Allies. The latter clearly have 
the first claim upon the available resources of Germany; but 
because the satisfaction of our own claims must be deferred there 
is no reason why they should not be firmly pressed. The blood 
of one man shall not purge the guilt of the people. The War was 
willed not only by the Hohenzollern and the military clique, but 
by the whole German people ; the people were criminis participes, 
and the people must, with ample allowance of time, pay to the 
uttermost farthing for the damage they have done. To require 
this is not to exact vengeance but to execute justice. 

Much more complicated is the task of international Recon- 
struction. The map of Europe must be remade. The last 
experiment to remake it on a considerable scale was made 114 
years ago. On the centenary of the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Vienna I contributed to this Review? an analysis of the problems 
by which the statesmen of Europe were confronted in 1814-15, 
and I attempted to show how imperfect was the solution then 
obtained. The sturdy common sense of the Duke of Wellington 

* October 1915. 
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withstood the demands of Prussia and secured to France posses- 
sion of Alsace and Lorraine for another half-century. The per- 
sistence of Castlereagh obtained from the more important Powers 
a promise to co-operate with Britain in the suppression of the 
slave trade, but for the rest Poland, Belgium, Italy, Norway, 
attest the transitory nature of the ‘Settlement’ effected in 1815. 
The diplomatists of that epoch have suffered much at the hands 
of historical critics, perhaps overmuch; but it is instructive to 
penetrate to the root-cause of their shortcomings. They erred 
not from malevolence but from lack of insight and imagination. 
Their supreme object was to secure for the world a period of 
repose. ‘Twenty-five years of fighting had at least engendered 
an ardent longing for peace. Peace was to their thinking 
endangered primarily by the revolutionary forces liberated by 
the Jacobins of France. They imagined that the best hope of 
peace lay in a restoration of the status quo ante Revolution, by 
return to the principles which had guided European diplomacy 
before the scourge of the Revolution and the advent of Napoleon. 
They mistook—and no mistake is more common or more fatal 
in politics—symptoms for causes. They hoped that by a restor- 
ation of the outward territorial form they would renew the inner 
spirit. What they failed to perceive was that many of the forces 
unchained in Europe by the French Revolution and by Napoleon 
were not wholly destructive in essence but might be made to 
subserve the cause of order and the work of reconstruction. 

Of those forces the two most potent were Liberty and Nation- 
ality. Under the influence of the first the domestic institutions 
of the European States were largely transformed during the course 
of the nineteenth century ; under that of the second their external 
boundaries were readjusted. Where those forces were frustrated 
or diverted mischievous results have ensued, and it will be one 
of the primary tasks of the council of the nations which is about 
to assemble at Versailles to recapture those forces for the task 
of international reconstruction. Happily many of the more 
tangled knots of European diplomacy have already been untied 
by the sword. In particular the problems presented by the sub- 
merged nationalities of Germany, by the populations of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Schleswig and Poland have been simplified by recent 
events to a degree which few dared to anticipate six months ago. 
Much more complex are the problems of the Adriatic and the 
Near East. Both those problems I have recently subjected to 


- minute analysis in the pages of this Review, and to those pages 


the reader may be referred.* Now that the Habsburg Empire 
has been dissolved into its constituent atoms, the most formidable 


* Cf. Nineteenth Century and After, December 1914, February 1915, and 
December 1915. 
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obstacle to a final and a just solution of the Adriatic problem is 
presented by the conflicting claims of the Italians and the Southern 
Slavs. Great progress towards a solution has however been made 
during the last few months. Unofficial diplomacy has been busily 
at work, and in the Pact of Rome substantial agreement has been 
reached in regard to many of the more obstinate difficulties of the 
problem by a representative body of Italians and Southern Slavs. 
To the Trentino, to Trieste, and to the western half of the 
Istrian Peninsula (including the great naval port of Pola) 
Italy has indisputable and acknowledged claims. The Dalmatian 
Coast and archipelago raise more complicated issues. Culturally 
many of the cities fringing the Adriatic are Italian. Racially they 
are in vastly predominant degree Slav. In this region the Peace 
Congress will have to tread warily. It is however of good omen 
that the peoples primarily concerned have in these last months 
come together and have reached conclusions which, if ratified by 
official diplomacy, may go far to provide a solution of an excep- 
tionally difficult problem. 

Even more difficult is that presented by the Balkans. In the 
Adriatic the Allies have to adjudicate between the claims of two 
peoples with whom they are on terms of cordial friendship and 
with whom they have been fighting side by side. In the Balkans 
the case is different, but certainly not less complicated. The 
Ottoman Turks and the Bulgarians have forfeited all claims to 
consideration save those which arise from a desire to mete out 
justice. Rumania, crushed under the Treaty of Bucharest, will 
come to its own. The surrender of Russia to the Germans and 
of Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary to the Allies opens the way for 
the speedy realisation of the legitimate aspirations of the hitherto 
divided Rumanian peoples. It is in Macedonia that the main 
difficulties of the Balkan problem will be encountered. Greeks 
and Serbs possess claims which it is not easy to adjust, nor will 
permanent peace be secured if the claims of defeated Bulgaria 
are completely ignored. This however may be said with con- 
fidence : that a satisfactory solution of the Adriatic problems, 
such as we may now hopefully anticipate, will greatly ease the 
tension in the Balkans proper. 

But even if we may assume a satisfactory solution of these and 
other territorial problems there will still remain the larger problem 
how a reasonable degree of permanence for the settlement may 
be secured. ‘This was the difficulty which haunted the minds of 
the diplomatists in 1815. Alexander of Russia, a curious blend 
of mysticism and shrewdness, was ready in 1815 with his proposals 
for a Holy Alliance. President Wilson, and not President Wilson 
only, is pressing to-day for the establishment of a League of 
Nations. I do not of course suggest any analogy between a League 
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of free nations and an alliance of autocrats, but I do respectfully 
submit that it is not wise to ignore the lessons of experience even 
if those lessons have been learnt under different masters in a 
very different school. The Holy Alliance was a fiasco, not 
primarily because it was a league of autocrats, but because it 
encountered a difficulty which must necessarily recur whether 
the basis of an international league be autocratic or democratic. 
Briefly it may be said that the ship foundered on the rock of inter- 
vention. ‘The peace of Europe was threatened or appeared to be 
threatened by the recrudescence of domestic revolution in Spain, 
in Southern Italy, and in Greece. The Holy Allies sought a 
mandate for the suppression of insurrection, and that mandate 
was denied to them by Castlereagh and Canning. The English 
statesmen took the line that the allied Powers were not entitled 
to interfere with the domestic concerns of individual States. The 
Czar Alexander and his associates retorted that domestic revolution 
threatened to disturb international peace; but Castlereagh and 
Canning stuck to their guns and the result was that the concert of 
Europe was dissolved. A League of Nations must be prepared 
to deal mutatis mutandis with a parallel problem. The Holy 
Allies were right in their contention that no strict and impassable 
line can be drawn between domestic and international politics, 
and if it was difficult to draw such a line under the rule of autocracy 
it will not be more easy to do it now that democracy has become 
in a very real sense international. To the discussion of this 
attractive project of a League of Nations I can, however, add little 
to what was so admirably said at Birmingham‘ by Lord Robert 
Cecil ; and that little cannot be said now. 

A project of even more immediate moment is that for the 
consolidation of the existing League between the Nations which 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the British Crown. Before those 
nations there lies an opportunity to-day which it is essential to 
redeem. Should it be lost it can never recur. During the last 
four years there has been forged among the peoples of the British 
Empire a bond which ought to be indissoluble. Men of the home- 
land, of Canada, of Australia, of New Zealand, and of South 
Africa, not to mention the splendid contingents furnished by the 
Dependencies, and notably by India, have fought and died side 
by side in defence of the Empire to which in common they belong. 
But though parts of the Empire they are not fully partners in the 
Commonwealth. The Dominions and Dependencies have played 
a magnificent réle in a war for the initiation of which they had 
no direct responsibility, towards the sustenance of which they 
were in no wise compelled to contribute a man or a shilling. That 
they were legally involved in war by the action of Germany is the 


+ On November 12. 
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commonplace of Imperial Jurisprudence. It is at once a common- 
place and a paradox; and the paradox cannot be permitted to 
remain. The Dominions having shared our sufferings and sacri- 
fices are rightly determined that in future they shall share in 
the direction of policy which, as in the past, may involve the 
Empire in international complications. The claim is so manifestly 
just that it can be neither ignored nor denied. But the problem 
of machinery remains. Already a very important step towards 
the creation of an Imperial Executive has been taken by the sum- 
moning of an Imperial War Cabinet. More than once, however, 
in the pages of this Review I have argued that an Executive with- 
out a Legislature is merely an embryonic constitution. We may 
gratefully accept and acknowledge what has been accomplished 
without abandoning a demand for the more thorough ovefhauling 
of our Imperial machinery. The machinery was obsolescent 
before the War ; after the War it can no longer be retained without 
grave risk to the well-being of the Commonwealth. Asa mere act 
of justice the Dominions must be admitted to a full share in the 
direction of the concern they have helped to save. That is one 
of the first debts of honour which the Imperial Parliament— 
Imperial as yet in little more than name—will have to discharge. 

There are many others. A national memorial must be raised 
to the men and women who have died that their country might 
live. Others, who have not actually given life, have given almost 
everything that made life worth living. To the dead, to the 
maimed, to the sick, to the bereaved there must be a national 
thank-offering. What adequate form can it take? Of what 
materials shall it be built? For a memorial so unique brass and 
stone will not suffice. We can be content with nothing less than 
a new nation, compacted of the choicest materials that wisdom, 
foresight and gratitude can devise, and that self-sacrifice and self- 
surrender—on a national scale—can provide. 

This is not the place or time to discuss in detail the many 
schemes of ‘reconstruction’ which are and will be devised and 
submitted to the people for acceptance. On many points there 
is substantial agreement among the men of all parties and of none. 
Tt is agreed, at any rate in words, that no preconceptions or pre- 
judices shall be allowed to stand in the way of this national under- 
taking. But we must beware lest in the anxiety to scrap pre- 
judices there should be a surrender of sound principles. The 
situation calls for courage, initiative and imagination : but these 
qualities, though absolutely essential, will avai! nothing unless 
they are reinforced by clear thinking and sound judgment. There 
must be no delay ; but equally there must be no haste. The nation 
is in an exalted mood : having made great sacrifices, it is prepared 
for more. Thatis well. But the materials of which the National 
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Memorial is to be constructed must be substantial as well as 
seemly, furnished and polished by enthusiasm but also proved and 
hardened in the fire of experience. The Prime Minister has made 
it clear that he puts in the forefront of the work of ‘ reconstruc- 


. tion’ the problems of the health and the housing of the people. 


It is certain that he rightly interprets the instinct of the nation. 
The old adage is invested with a new meaning : the health of the 
people is the supreme concern of the State. But these problems 
cannot be solved and should not be considered in isolation. Take 
‘Housing.’ More and better houses are urgently required. But 
where? Both in town and country is the prompt reply. It 
would however be worse than folly to embark upon a vast 
scheme of housing without considering at the same time the 
allied problems of locomotion, transport and the distribution of 
industrial power. We are told that there is ‘a much higher per- 
centage of physical unfits in this country than in France or 
Germany.’ If that be so, the causes of a phenomenon so dis- 
quieting demand immediate and scientific investigation. May it 
be due to the fact that the industrialisation of England preceded 
that of France by nearly half a century and that of Germany 
by nearly a century? France, thanks to the rooting of the 
peasant proprietor on the soil, has never been industrialised as 
England is. In a far larger degree than England France is self- 
supporting. In Germany the migration from country into town 
has been proceeding of late years at a very rapid pace; but the 
improvement of agriculture has kept pace with the progress of 
manufactures. Can the same be said of Britain? No- 
where in the world are better individual farmers to be found 
than in these islands; but high-farming is_ relatively 
rare; nowhere have the interests of agriculture—as a ‘key- 
industry ’—been so much neglected. The reanimation of rural 
life is an essential factor in the problem of urban housing; 
another essential factor is the question of transport; a third is 
the distribution of electric power. The Industrial Revolution— 
the substitution of steam-driven machinery for hand-labour—led 
to the aggregation of population on or near the coal-fields. There 
are those who believe that we are on the eve of another revolution 
which by the generation of electricity in bulk and its wide distri- 
bution may lead to the decentralisation of industry and the 
diffusion of population. To plan a re-housing scheme on a 
gigantic scale without-exploring the possibilities of a change so 
fundamental would be to waste money and to dissipate energy at 
a moment when every penny and every man are sorely needed. 
But this is merely an illustration selected at random by one who 
has no claim to offer expert advice. 

The point which I desire to enforce is a different one. The 
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task before the nation is eminently a national task. It is one 
which cannot be accomplished, it can hardly be approached except 
by @ combined effort on the part of all good citizens, to whatever 
class or party they may belong. There may and will be differences 
of opinion as to the best means of attaining the common end, but 
these differences do not and cannot be made to coincide with the 
ordinary lines on which political parties have in the past been 
divided. The work is one in which men of all parties can and 
should co-operate. Vital differences may develop in the process 
of accomplishment ; if and when they do a regrouping of Parties 
may take place ; but it needs a microscope to discern the differences 
at present. A suspicion is widely entertained that there is some 
disposition artificially to manufacture differences in order to pre- 
vent party disintegration. Be that as it may, there is a clear call 
to national unity for the execution of work of national and indeed 
international importance. 

Of the four parties into which the House of Commons is at 
present unequally divided, only one declined co-operation when at 
an early stage of the War Mr. Asquith decided to form a National 
Government for the prosecution of the War. Individuals have 
come and gone, offices, old and new, have been redistributed, but 
the principle of Coalition was maintained until the signing 
of the last of the series of Armistices. Hardly, however, was the 
Armistice signed when a second party, that which claims to speak 
on behalf of ‘Labour,’ denounced the party truce, and decided 
to ‘call out’ its representatives from the Coalition Government. 
Tt is uncertain, at the moment of writing, whether any of them 
will respond to the call; it is certain that some will not. Be they 
few or many, the Coalition Government will make its appeal to 
the enlarged electorate as a Coalition. 

That appeal could not under the circumstances be deferred. 
Tf proof of the necessity had been previously lacking it was fur- 
nished by the resolution passed at the Labour Conference held 
in London on the 14th of November. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
recommended. to the Conference a resolution ‘reaffirming the 
demand of the Inter-Allied Conferences of February and Sep- 
tember 1918 : 

(1) That in the official delegations from each of the belligerent countries 
which formulate the Peace Treaty the workers should have direct official 
representation ; 

(2) That a World Labour Congress should be held at the same time and 
place as the Peace Conference that will formulate the Peace Treaty closing 
the War’; 


and demanding that the Government should afford facilities for 
the fulfilment of the above proposals. According to the published 
report the resolution was carried unanimously. 
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As to the second part of the resolution there is relatively little 
to be said. It may or may not be convenient or even physically 
possible to ‘facilitate’ the holding of a number of unofficial con- 
gresses side by side with the official Peace Conference. If it were 
possible there might be something to be said for a meeting of the 
representatives of organised labour, as there might be something 
to be said for a ‘ World Congress’ of Doctors, of International 
Lawyers, of University Professors, or Civil Engineers. It is a 
question rather of convenience than of principle. 

-Far otherwise is it in regard to the first part of the resolution. 
Under its terms ‘ Labour’ would appear to demand that ‘the 
workers’ should be allowed to nominate one or more of the official 
delegates who shall represent the British Commonwealth and 
other countries at the Peace Conference. If this be indeed the 
true interpretation of the resolution, the demand would seem to 
be not merely inadmissible but preposterous. Should the choice 
of the Government in this or in any other country fall upon one 
who with other qualifications is also specially qualified to represent 
the ‘Labour’ point of view, not a word could be said against the 
selection. On the contrary there would be much to be said in its 
favour. Or if the Government thought it well that its official 
spokesmen should be accompanied to the place of Conference by 
various panels of assessors or expert advisers, it would be obviously 
reasonable and advisable that one of those panels or commissions 
should be specially representative of the manual workers. But this 
is something vastly different from the claim made on behalf of 
Inter-Allied Labour. That claim demands close scrutiny. It 
means that a particular party, interest or class, which may or 
may not command a parliamentary majority, is entitled to separate 
representation in the Council Chamber of the Nations where the 
peace terms are to be formulated. 

If Mr. Henderson and Mr. Macdonald obtain a majority at 
the polls, will the demand still stand? They would in that case 
be in a position to nominate the whole of the official delegation. 
Would they still desire to facilitate a separate representation of 
‘Labour *? If so, would they offer similar facilities to the Inter- 
Allied Universities? Or to the Inter-Allied Bankers? Tf the Tiabour 
Party does not obtain a majority at the polls, on what possible 
grounds can they claim official representation at the Peace Con- 
ference or anywhere else? On the face of it the claim would 
seem to be entirely subversive of the elementary principles of 
representative democracy. If Mr. Henderson can persuade the 
electorate to return his followers in such numbers as to sustain 
a Labour Government in power, ‘ Labour’ will not merely obtain 
a share in the delegation to the Peace Conference ; it will have 
the right to exclusive nomination. Otherwise ‘ Labour’ like other 
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classes and interests must speak at the Conference through the 
mouths of the nominees of the Government which commands the 
confidence of the majority of the electorate. The Executive 
Government and the Executive Government only can speak on 
behalf of a country which is endowed with representative insti- 
tutions. Never were those institutions so completely representa- 
tive of the whole people as they are to-day. Entrusted with 
political responsibility the people are entitled to make one claim 
and one claim only : that they may be permitted to exercise the 
privilege accorded to them. 

That claim has been already conceded. Within a few weeks 
nearly the whole adult population of these islands will be called 
upon to exercise—twelve millions of them for the first time—the 
right to elect persons—-men or women—to represent them in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the new electorate will regard the coming General Election as the 
opportunity less for the exercise of a right than for the fulfilment 
of a solemn obligation. It is on every ground desirable that where 
the seats are contested all those who are entitled to vote should 
do so. In the long history of the English Parliament, now the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, no Parliament has ever met 
at a more fateful moment in the history of the nation, of the 
Empire, of the world. The first duty of that Parliament will be 
to confide the Executive Government to a body of Ministers whom 
it must sustain in the performance of the most delicate and arduous 
task that ever confronted a British Government. (In writing 
thus it will be obvious that I do not employ the language of the 
legal precisian, nor of the academic teacher, but that of the market- 
place. Ministers are still the Servants of the King, but those 
servants only can serve the King who enjoy the continuous con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. What I say, therefore, corre- 
sponds to fact if not to theory.) To conclude a peace, after 
successful war, is never an easy task for a Government. The 
Treaty of Utrecht, by which the War of the Spanish Succession 
was brought to an end in 1713, secured to this country great and 
manifest advantages : the possession of Gibraltar; the command 
of the Mediterranean ; the scquisition of Nova Scotia ; a consider- 
able share in the South,American trade—these were not inadequate 
terms, even after the victories of Marlborough and Rooke. Yet 
the Ministers responsible for the Treaty were impeached by their 
successors in office. Even more splendid were the terms secured 
at the close of the Seven Years War in the Treaty of Paris (1763). 
‘This,’ said Lord Granville, ‘has been the most glorious war and 
the most triumphant peace that England ever knew.’ Of a peace 
which confirmed to us the possession of Canada and secured 
British ascendancy in India, that might indeed be said with truth. 
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Yet the authors of the Peace were assailed with opprobrium and 
condemned to political exile. ‘The more completely successful the 
War, the more difficult the making of a Peace which shall reflect 
the success in arms, and shall answer, not too inadequately, to 
the strain and sacrifice imposed upon the people during the War. 

Never has the strain been more severe, never have the sacri- 
fices been more heroic than during the last four years. No peace 
can be answerable to them which does not provide a just and 
wise solution of the many problems, political and territorial, raised 
by the War. But more than that is now demanded of the 
negotiators of the Treaty which is to determine the future of 
Europe and of the world. Even a just peace will be deemed 
inadequate if it does not contain a promise of permanence. The 
one point upon which all the peoples of the Allies—and it 
has been a War not of armies but of peoples—are agreed 
is that there must be no recurrence of the horrors and atrocities 
in which they have been participators. The common conscience 
of mankind recoils from the possibility of a repetition of the 
experience of the last four years. Those who will speak in the 
Council Chamber for the peoples who have suffered and fought 
have, therefore, a gigantic task ahead of them. They are called 
upon not only to reconstruct the map of the world, but to devise 
such international machinery as will eliminate the possibility, or 
at least the probability, of a renewal of war. But no international 
machinery however cunningly devised can fulfil its purpose unless 
it is constantly fed by the fuel of public enthusiasm and driven by 
the dictates of an enlightened and purified conscience among the 
peoples of the world. When the famous Projet de traité pour 
rendre la paix perpétuelle of the Abbé de St. Pierre was submitted 
to Cardinal Fleury, the Cardinal laconically remarked ‘ Admir- 
able, save for one omission : I find no provision therein for sending 
missionaries to convert the heart of princes.’- The issue now 
rests not with the Sovereign princes but with the Sovereign peoples. 
Is there less need of missionaries to-convert their hearts? At 
the moment their hearts are chastened by the sight of unexampled 
suffering and uplifted by the contemplation of sublime sacrifices. 
But the effect will be evanescent unless there is a real ‘ change 
of heart.’ Given that change of heart, the most clumsily con- 
structed machinery would serve to keep the peace ; without it the 
most ingenious and elaborate contrivance will not avail for the 
task. 

It is not, however, only in the sphere of international politics 
that a stern test awaits statesmen and peoples alike. Even more 
searching will be the test applied to their achievements in the 
domain of domestic affairs. If readjustment and reconstruction are 
required abroad, not less are they at home. Who is sufficient for 
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these things? Not one man, nor even one Party ; not a particular 
class nor even a combination of interests. Nothing less is needed 
than the sustained effort of a united nation. That effort has not 
been lacking in the last four years : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


And we shall shock them: naught shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


Upon that text Shakespeare preached the sermon which is con- 
tained in the volume of his English Chronicle Plays. The lesson 
which he taught can never become obsolete. We have laid it to 
heart during the greatest war in all history. The supreme effort 
of a united nation and a united Empire has at the cost of a heavy 
sacrifice brought us through. We have still to prove that the 
effort has not been wasted, that the sacrifice has not been in vain. 
From that final test of their temper the British nations must not 
flinch. 

J. A. R. Marriott. 
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GIBRALTAR AND CEUTA 


THE attitude maintained by Spain during the World War has 
hardly been of a character to rouse Entente peoples to enthusiasm. 
Whatever has been the reason for it, King Alphonso’s subjects, 
his Government and his army have appeared on the whole to 
be in sympathy with Germany rather than with the Allied States. 
Madrid has on occasion displayed a tenderness towards Hun 
pirates which to us seems difficult to account for. That small 
neutral nations which have been to some extent at the mercy 
of the Great General Staff of Berlin, such as the Dutch, the Danes 
and the Norwegians, should have felt themselves obliged to tolerate 
the outrages committed upon their shipping and their sailors by 
the U-boats, is intelligible enough. But that Spain, situated 
geographically at so great a distance from the Central Powers, far 
beyond the range of Teutonic Zeppelins and aviators, and 
absolutely secure from military invasion, should have taken such 
insults lying down either argues pro-Germanism or else connotes 
@ singular decay in spirit on the part of what used to be regarded 
as a proud and honour-loving nation. 

It is the latter point—the question whether Spanish patriotism 
is what it was—that especially interests us when we come to 
investigate the project, vaguely mooted from time to time of late 
years, of effecting an exchange of the European for the African 
Pillar of Hercules. Do the Spaniards of to-day, as Spaniards 
undoubtedly did in the past, bitterly resent British presence on 
the Rock of Gibraltar? Or do they acquiesce in an arrangement 
of somewhat long standing with merely a mild protest, as they have 
for all practical purposes been acquiescing for the last year or two 
in the sinking of their vessels and the murder of their seamen by 
the crews of submarines belonging to an ostensibly friendly State? 

There was a period in the early days of the present War when 
the accession of Spain to the cause of the Allies would have been 
extremely welcome and when such an alliance would have been 
worth purchasing at a considerable price. Leaving the fighting 
forces of the land of the Dons ashore and afloat entirely out of 
account, the unchallenged claim upon the industrial capabilities, 
upon the mineral wealth, and upon the animal resources of the 
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Iberian Peninsula which such a political transformation would 
have conferred on our side, would have been an asset of the utmost 
value to the Entente. A full and free use of the numerous ports 
and harbours and inlets on the coast of the Spanish mainland, of 
the Balearic Islands, and of the Canaries and Azores, would have 
been of no little assistance to the naval forces that were engaged 
in combating the under-water craft of the Central Powers. Nor 
would the moral effect of one more important nation, a nation 
possessing widespread influence in South America, declaring itself 
to be at one with us have been a factor to be disregarded. We 
have got on pretty well without Spain as it has turned out; but 
one does wonder whether she could have been ‘ brought in,’ let us 
say in 1915, by an undertaking given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that Gibraltar would be ceded on the conclusion of hostilities, 
in exchange for Ceuta. 

To the British public, to a large proportion of the people of 
this country at all events, a proposal to give up Gibraltar would 
come as a tremendous shock. There is a glamour about that 
razor-edged, limestone mountain jutting out from Spanish terri- 
tory, such as invests no other portion of the King’s Dominions 
beyond the Seas. In the part that it has played in building up 
the Empire it has rivalled Quebec. The sight of the Rock 
standing sentinel over the Straits impresses the traveller from the 
United Kingdom, as even the first glimpse of the flat-topped 
heights overshadowing Table Bay will not affect him. We have 
been brought up to believe the stronghold to be impregnable and 
to call it the Key of the Mediterranean. We have all of us heard 
of its hidden galleries hewn in the precipices of the northern face. 
We revel in the story of the two years’ siege, of the successive 
reliefs of the stricken garrison, of the great bombardment, and 
of the red-hot shot. Deliver it up? That would be much to ask. 

Still, we live in a prosaic age, and Gibraltar does mean a good 
deal more to us than a mere monument to eighteenth-century 
achievements on the part of fighters under Rooke and Rodney, 
under Eliott and Lord Howe. It ranks as a first-class naval 
station. It possesses an extensive artificial harbour capable of 
sheltering numbers of warships against their worst enemy when 
at rest—the hostile torpedo craft and submarines. It is fitted out 
with repairing appliances on an elaborate scale for succouring 
damaged vessels in time of war. It is furnished with generous 
store buildings, it has appropriate accommodation for masses of 
coal, and it includes three extensive dry-docks constructed at great 
expense. And yet the fact remains that this haven and its naval 
establishments nestling under the shadow of the Rock are sin- 
gularly badly placed in a tactical sense under the fighting condi- 
tions of to-day. Whether the lessons taught by the experiences 
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of the Great War will modify the views of experts as to our 
need for maintaining a secure place of rest, refreshment and repair 
for the Fleet at the mouth of the Mediterranean, remains to be 
seen. But, assuming the strategical situation in those waters to 
be regarded as virtually unaltered, then the question of Gibraltar 
is one that is entitled to serious consideration. 

Little had been done previous to 1895 to make the Rock of 
real value to our naval forces, although such harbour works and 
establishments as existed were useful enough in time of peace. 
But in that year a programme of development, conceived on 
ambitious lines, was taken in hand, it having been decided to 
create the enclosed port and the dockyard very much as these are 
to be seen to-day ; and with a singular lack of foresight the western, 
and not the eastern, side of Gibraltar was chosen as the site. Naval 
ofiicers and artillery officers were fully prepared for increase in 
the power of ordnance as technical science progressed, and the 
sinking of great sums of money-in fashioning a first-class naval 
station, which would assuredly before long be within range of 
guns and howitzers planted round the two sides of the bay that 
are not in British hands, appeared to many even then to be an 
ill-judged proceeding—an analogous harbour constructed on the 
eastern side of the Rock would obviously be incomparably better 
protected against bombardment from the land, even if not wholly 
immune from such fire. Still it must be admitted that there was 
excuse for emplacing the works on the wrong side of the great 
promontory. The town lies on the western side and there is far 
more elbow-room at the base of the mountain, the eastern slopes 
being very abrupt. The torpedo was regarded with well!-justified 
apprehension, it was desirable to secure protection for the Fleet 
against this threat as soon as possible, and the ‘New Mole,’ a 
quarter of a mile long, already provided a good start for the 
longest of the three arms that were contemplated as framework 
of the harbour. Works on the eastern side were bound to present 
greater technical difficulty and therefore to be more expensive 
than works within Gibraltar Bay, owing to a greater exposure 
to heavy seas. All these points were undoubtedly entitled to con- 
sideration ; but in 1901, when the undertaking was far from 
completed although the moles were in a very forward state, repre- 
sentations made by Mr. T. G. Bowles and the experiences of the 
South African War caused a committee to be assembled to 
examine into the question afresh. The late Admiral Sir F. 
Richards was chairman, and he was assisted on the military side 
by Sir W. Nicholson, Mr. Bowles also taking part in the 
proceedings. 

This committee recognised the value of the works on the 
western side of the Rock (on which about 1,700,0001. out of the 
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4,70U,000/. that they ultimately cost had already been expended) 
as providing protection as they stood against torpedo craft. But 
they recommended that an enclosed harbour with dockyard estab- 
lishments, estimated to cost 4,800,0001., should be taken in hand 
on the eastern side which would be ‘fourteen times’ as secure 
against land bombardment. This project was however rejected, 
the works on the Western side were completed, and, given a chart 
or map of the Straits of Gibraltar and a pair of compasses, any- 
body can judge for himself whether our great naval station at the 
mouth of the Mediterranean is satisfactorily placed or not in view 
of conceivable contingencies and developments. It will be found 
that an are of a circle of 10,000 yards radius, struck from the centre 
of the harbour and extending for about 130 degrees from near 
Cernero Point at the south-western extremity of Gibraltar Bay 
to the high ground near the Mediterranean shore a little east of, 
north of the Rock, traverses almost continuously high ground that 
looks down upon the harbour. Assume, for the sake of argument, 
the fortress to be besieged by land some day, and port, docks and 
storehouses become a veritable shell trap. ‘The enemy observers 
will enjoy unwonted privileges in respect to direct view and ideal 
cross bearings. From high ground to the north even field guns 
and howitzers will be able to plant their projectiles in the dry 
docks at the southern, and therefore the most distant, end of 
the harbour. A fleet will have to be in evil case before seeking 
refuge in so hot a corner. 

A very few years before the new harbour works were started, 
the writer had occasion to make a tour of the ports and coast-line 
of Morocco, which was in those days a sovereign empire of some- 
what old-fashioned ways and one with which there was always an 
off-chance of coming to blows ; and on his way home he paid a first 
visit to Gibraltar. Even then he was impressed with the cramped 
character of the position in which the famous place of arms was 
planted down, and with the extent to which its business side was 
dominated by rising ground in alien keeping. There was already 

‘talk of developing the existing harbour-works for naval purposes, 
and it occurred to him forcibly that, rather than commit the 
country to so doubtful an undertaking, it might be desirable to 
abandon the place altogether if Spain would hand over Ceuta in 
exchange. He made representations to that effect—familiarity 
with the boundless agricultural and commegeial resources of 
Mauretania and a remembrance of the mass of seaweed-grown 
boulders marking the site of the mole we builtayhen we held the 
gates of this land of promise, perhaps made him a not impartial 
judge. The matter received some little consideration at the 
time, as indeed it had before. It has been occasionally considered 


since. 
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‘he pear-shaped peninsula with narrow neck known as Ceuta 
projects eastwards in extension of the southern shore of the Gut 
of Gibraltar. On its land side it is only commanded within an 
are of 90°, and that only from its immediate vicinity. The 
frontier between Spanish and Moorish territory ran at a distance 
of between 4000 and 5000 yards from the harbour (which is on 
the northern side and within the bight created by the isthmus 
joining the peninsula to the mainland) in the early ‘nineties; but 
since those days all this part of Morocco has become a Spanish 
protectorate. Were an exchange to be effected under existing 
conditions we should naturally insist upon the cession of an ade- 
quate sector of hinterland, one with a radius, say, of a dozen 
iniles, struck from the isthmus and the harbour. This would 
seeure for us that elbow-room which is so lacking at Gibraltar, 
would provide us with sites in healthy upland for barracks and 
habitations, would place ample training areas at the disposal of 
the garrison, and would add to the King’s Dominions beyond the 
Seas a health resort to which the leisured classes from the Old 
Country would flock in crowds in winter time. We had designs 
on this Spanish outpost in 1704, it may be remarked, when Sir 
G. Rooke and the Duke of Hesse captured Gibraltar; but the 
project was abandoned. The place was occupied by British troops 
on behalf of Spain from 1810 to 1814 during the Peninsular War. 
It is interesting to note that the chronicler of its seizure by the 
Portuguese in 1410 wrote ‘ Of a surety no one can deny that Ceuta 
is the very key of all the Mediterranean Sea.’ 

The area of the peninsula in itself is less than two thirds that 
of the Crown Colony of Gibraitar, and its culminating point, about 
650 feet above sea level, is only about half the altitude of the 
Rock. But there is plenty of high ground in the hinterland close 
at hand, and, while much better placed in every way to resist 
attack by land than the fortress across the Straits, its surroundings 
are equally favourable for the setting up of elevated batteries 
bearing seawards. An enclosed harbour is under construction, 
protected by two lengthy moles, offering ample depth of water, 
and having an area about two thirds of that shut in by the Gibraltar 
breakwaters. 

The truth is that, were we starting afresh with Gibraltar and 
Ceuta to choose from just as nature made them, nobody in this 
country would:dream of selecting the former as an outpost of 
Empire—thev objections to it are manifest and manifold. Re- 
stricted area, lack*of trainmg ground, water problems overcome 
only by much ingenuity and labour, a congested township incap- 
able of expansion, and a climate apt to be oppressive in the 
autumn months, combine to make the Rock an unsatisfactory 
military station, quite apart from its topographical disabilities as 
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a fortress. Furthermore it is part and parcel of Spain even if 
the British flag floats from the battlements, just as much as the 
Isle of Wight is part and parcel of England; and that in itself 
is objectionable. But when we come to consider the question of 
exchange, we are dealing with Gibraltar and Ceuta not as nature 
made them but as they stand to-day. 

In addition to the harbour at Gibraltar being completed and 
being more spacious than that at Ceuta, there is the dockyard with 
its dry docks and establishments ; they cost very nearly 3,000,000I. 
to construct between 1895 and 1905. The defence works are more 
complete and appropriate, and the barracks better, than those on 
the far side of the water. To bring Ceuta up to the Gibraltar 
standard as naval station and base, in respect to efficacy of coast 
defences and as regards buildings to be occupied by troops, would 
probably involve an expenditure of quite 5,000,0001. Would 
Spain, for the sake of getting rid of us off the Rock, of acquiring 
a valuable port asking for the construction of only some six miles 
of branch line to link it up with the general railway system of 
the country, and of gaining possession of the excellent docks and 
dockyard buildings, be prepared to pay so large a sum as this, 
as well as to cede 100 square miles or so of Moorish territory? 
The point suggests itself that we might, in place of demanding 
money down, arrive at some agreement granting us concession 
rights in respect to railway communications leading from Ceuta 
to Tetuan and Tangier, communications designed to tap the 
resources of the north-western extremity of Morocco and to draw 
these to the British wharves. The difficulties in the way of 
creating a satisfactory commercial harbour at Tangier are great, 
whereas a good harbour is in course of construction at Ceuta and 
should be capable of much improvement.’ Given steam communi- 
cation with the interior without vexatious restrictions, the haven 
overlooked by the southern Pillar of Hercules might come to be 
the busiest port on the African coast between Cape Town and 
Algiers. 

Putting our national susceptibilities and our affection for the 
Rock on one side, there is something to be said for the deal pro- 
posed above—but they are more easily put on one side on paper 
than in practice. When the writer one day in 1915 discussed 
this question with Lord Kitchener, who had never heard of the 
project before, the great War Minister remarked ‘Yes, yes, I 
see all that—and I would give a good deal to have Spain in on 
our side. But how about the British public and British senti- 
ment? Haven't you rather overlooked them?’ The leading 
points of the case have been set out in the foregoing paragraphs, 

1 According to the latest supplement of the Mediterranean Pilot, 1100 yards 


out of a total of 2600 yards of mole were completed in 1915. 
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and no opinion is expressed whether or not an effort ought to 
be made on the part of His Majesty’s Government to effect the 
exchange that has been debated. But there is one aspect 
of the strategical and political problems that are involved which 
ought not to be overlooked. Were Spain to recover possession of 
Gibraltar she would never yield up that Rock to a foreign State 
except under duresse. But it is quite conceivable that she might 
some day hand over Ceuta to a Power whose presence in that 
part of the world we did not hanker after. 

The end of the Great War is now in sight, and its termination 
is accepted on most hands as a fitting opportunity for a general 
settlement of national claims, as a juncture when it may be 
feasible to satisfy a number of racial aspirations on the principle 
of give and take and thanks to mutual good will, and as the date 
from which territory that ought to be in the keeping of some 
particular people but is in the hands of others shall revert to its 
rightful owners. There also exists the idea of establishing a 
League of Nations, an idea entertained by numbers of persons of 
light and leading in this and other countries. Some of us—maybe 
of the baser sort—remain unimpressed and even regard the whole 
nebulous and idealistic project with profound suspicion. Still, if 
there is to be a League of Nations, of what profit is the Rock to 
us? Naval stations with their appurtenances can only be regarded 
as an anachronism when the reign of universal peace sets in; our 
famous fastness on the Andalusian littoral then ceases to be more 
than a port of remarkable possibilities but condemned to virtual 
idleness for lack of communications with the interior and as a 
result of an impenetrable customs’ barrier. 


CHARLES E. CALLWELL. 














THE SWINBURNE LETTERS AND OUR 
DEBT TO THE VICTORIAN ERA 


‘HE present time is so full of change and dissolution that the 
younger generation may well be pardoned if it believes itself to 
be the first in the history of the world to experience any similar 
vicissitudes of taste and judgment. It almost seems as though 
Revolution were now being born out of the fire for the first time, 
while everything that lay behind the fiery cloud of the War was 
hopelessly flat and stagnant. And this opinion, not so unreason- 
able, perhaps, in the field of politics, is now extending itself across 
the levels of literature as well. There is everywhere a tendency 
to speak lightly of old literary traditions, and to imagine that the 
poets whom our fathers read were mild, complacent people, who 
took what life offered them with open hands, and asked no awkward 
questions ; nay more, that the very heart of their generation could 
scarcely beat for the armoury of belt and corset which protected 
it from the open air of nature. It is natural that an era of 
change and revolution should set such ideas astir ; but the theory 
they embrace takes simply no account of the really significant 
figures of the generation which is now so swiftly passing out of 
existence into the world of memory and record. Revolution has 
always been the secret spring of poetry ; and it was so no less in 
our fathers’ time than it will be in our sons’. We have to reckon 
with Revolution wherever we encounter Progress. 

The Victorian era (we are told it every day) was a period of 
stuffy, commercial ideals; and, to be sure, it is easy enough to 
ridicule its smug respectability ; its confidence in the judgment 
of crowded meetings ; its belief in a parliamentary or municipal 
vote as a sort of passport to paradise ; even its intense anxiety about 
the survival of its own personality after death. These limited 
interests, no doubt, were the common food of the common people ; 
and Victorianism, so far as it stopped short at these, is already 
dead and discounted. But the literature, and in particular the 
poetry, which rendered the Victorian era illustrious, was, with 
one or two notable exceptions, a vigorous protest against this very 
spirit of the time; if was as much the voice of rebellion as the 
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youngest and the freshest voice in any new Georgian choir to-day. 
We need to remember this, if we are to understand Victorian 
poetry at all; and posterity is having the way of understanding 
made clear for it by the singular good fortune which has befallen 
many of the great Victorians in the choice of their biographers 
and apologists. The art of biography, it is safe to say, was never 
more soundly practised than it is at the present day ; and no leader 
of our time has had richer fortune in this respect than that way- 
ward, elusive, but thoroughly loveable genius, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. His Life has been written with admirable candour 
and communicative sympathy by his friend, Mr. Edmund Gosse ; 
and now under the same care, with the co-operation of one of the 
most discriminating of bibliophiles, his Letters are given to the 
world in two well-equipped and annotated volumes.‘ The 
efficient performance of such a task is much more than a service 
to Swinburne’s personal memory. It is, in effect, the preser- 
vation of the spirit of a great literary movement, the record of a 
potent and stimulating ideal. And it should do much to clear the 
atmosphere of criticism, and to explain to a hurrying generation 
the debt which its own happy emancipation owes to the pioneers 
of a period that can certainly never be justly dismissed with any 
glib suggestion of self-sufficiency or supineness. 

We look back, then, upon the Victorian era, and we see it 
almost absurdly disturbed by problems of commercial and scien- 
tific progress. The political speeches of the time suggest that the 
good citizen’s prevailing ambition was to possess an income a little 
more comfortable than his neighbour’s; while the theological 
arguments of his Sunday pulpit were feverishly absorbed in but- 
tressing the authority of the Old Testament against the discon- 
certing revelations of Darwinism and geology. Even poetry 
could not afford to let these weighty questions go by default ; and 
nearly ten of the most active years of Tennyson’s production were 
consumed in a noble effort to reconcile the doctrine of evolution 
with a belief in the immortality of the soul. But it should be 
noted that Tennyson was the only great Victorian poet to commit 
himself freely to a compromise with Victorianism. The rest were 
more or less openly in revolt ; and none more emphatically so than 
Swinburne himself, that brilliant Puck of the meadow of asphodel, 
that ‘flame of fire,’ whose lively heels beat a tarantella upon the 
polished boards of tradition and respectability, and then danced 
off into the woods of imagination among the gods and goddesses 
of a purely pagan paradise. Swinburne was the irrepressible spirit 
of mischief, which broke up the solemn Wordsworthian tea-party 
—‘all silent and all damned.’ He was the harbinger, in the guise: 


1 The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Edited by Edmund Gosse, 
C.B., and T. J. Wise. In two volumes, London: William Heinemann. 
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of a reactionary, who threw open the gates of freedom to the 
ungrateful revolutionaries of to-day. 

The violence of Swinburne’s rebellion is emphasised by its 
contrast with his descent. He was born in the very centre of 
tradition, the cadet of an old English family who, in his own 
words, ‘had given their blood like water and their lands like 
dust, for the Stuarts.’ ‘I think,’ he says in a highly suggestive 
autobiographical letter to Edmund Clarence Stedman : 

I think you will allow that when this race chose at last to produce 
a poet, it would have been at least remarkable if he had been content to 
write nothing but hymns and idyls for clergymen and young ladies to read 
out in chapels and drawing-rooms., 

That would, indeed, be so; and yet the product of the youthful 
Swinburne sufficiently belied his birth and education. His entire 
training was in aceordance with the typical British tradition. For 
school he was sent to Eton—surely of all Public Schools the 
guarded home of the conventions, whence in due (or rather undue) 
time he proceeded to Oxford, where the adoption of an easily recog- 
nisable attitude to life and thought is (or at any rate was) the 
only passport to success. Yet, from boyhood onward, Swinburne 
was absolutely impervious to the conventional atmosphere. ‘ He 
has always wanted discipline,’ said Professor Saintsbury, ‘ who 
has never wanted music or eloquence’ ; and from the outset the 
things that most people cared about were matters of no consider- 
ation tohim. He appeared at Eton clasping a volume of Bowdler’s 
Shakespeare under his arm ; and he continued, in sheer and simple 
independence, to defy the time-honoured traditions of the place. 
He liked riding, and swimming, and reading, so he rode, and 
swam, and read ; he cared nothing for the discipline of the cricket 
or football field, so he simply did not play. The work that 
interested him he did with a will, and was ‘sent up for good’ 
for Greek elegiacs, but most of the school routine was a weariness 
of the flesh, and he preferred to read the Elizabethan dramatists 
under the trees by the river. He disobeyed his tutor, and shook 
his red-gold locks in the face of authority, so that before he was 
seventeen he had disappeared from the school-list. Thence, after 
an interval, he passed to Balliol, and condescended, in a mood 
of compromise, to take a second in Mods. in days when few men 
read for Honours. But when he entered for the Newdigate, he 
declined to accept the obligatory restriction (laid down in Sir 
Roger’s will) that the exercise should be written in the heroic 
couplet, with the result that, although he sent in what must have 
been one of the best copies of verse ever submitted for the prize, 
the judges had no option but to rule him hors de concours. Mean- 
while he was continually at issue with the authorities, and, 
although Jowett appreciated his quality, and did his best to save 
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him, the preponderance of adverse judgment was overwhelming. 
‘My Oxonian career,’ he wrote himself, ‘ culminated in total and 
scandalous failure’ ; and he left Oxford with a mild contempt for 
all that it stands for, and never consented to be reconciled to its 
standards. 

It is towards the close of his Oxford career that his correspon- 
dence now published introduces him to the public ; and it displays 
him in the liveliest rebellion against everything that the Victorian 
age held most sacred. Above all, it displays him as a fervent 
and convinced reactionary. 

The divine discontent with present surroundings, which has 
commonly proved the hall-mark of genius, must obviously take one 
of two directions : it must issue either in revolution or in reaction. 
And with Swinburne, as with the Pre-Raphaelite friends whom 
Oxford made for him, reaction was the dominant rule of life. 
They found themselves hemmed in upon every side by smug pre- 
tence and materialism unashamed ; and they turned back to the 
freedom of the past, in quest of a healing inspiration for the 
future. Their pictures reflected the simple piety of the Flemings ; 
their poetry was haunted by visions of a dimly romantic mediae- 
valism. And the first ambition of their art and poetry alike was 
to be honest about the primary springs of emotion ; to return to 
nature for a method and a creed ; and to realise the value of indivi- 
dual character, instead of concentrating upon the preservation of 
a type. The inevitable outcome was that the pedants and the 
prudes were shocked ; and there lurked, perhaps, an underlying, 
malicious pleasure in the process of shocking them. The very 
earliest of Swinburne’s published letters revels in the entertain- 
ment. 

One evening—when the Union was just finished—Jones and I had a 
great talk. (Spencer) Stanhope and Swan attacked, and we defended, our 
idea of Heaven—viz. a rose-garden full of stunners. Atrocities of an 
appalling nature were uttered on the other side. We became so fierce 
that two respectable members of the University—entering to see the 
pictures—stood mute and looked at us. We spoke just then of kisses in 
Paradise, and expounded our ideas on the celestial development of that 
necessity of life; and after listening five minutes to our language, they 
literally fled from the room! Conceive our mutual ecstasy of delight. 


From ‘a rose-garden full of stunners’ to the free celebration of 
natural passion was a short step, after all ; and the honest recogni- 
tion of animal impulse was one of the first bombs to be thrown 
into the camp of Victorian self-deception. Swinburne and his 
friends recognised that the majority of the people among whom 
they moved accepted for the sake of respectability a religious 
tradition which they had never had the courage to test; and the 
earliest advance upon the road of honesty was a frank return to 
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a natural paganism, sanctioned by emotions common to the whole~* 
human race. 


Wilt thon yet take all, Galilean? But these thou shalt not take: 
The laurel, the palm, and the paean, the breast of the nymphs in the brake. 


To Ruskin’s prudent apprehension that the youthful Swinburne 
is plunging into a stream of religious anarchy, the poet makes an 
absolutely sincere and unaffected reply : 


You speak of not being able to hope enough for me. Don’t you think 
we had better leave hope and faith to infants, adult or ungrown? You 
and I and all men will probably do and endure what we are destined for, 
as well as we can. I for one am quite content to know this, without any 
ulterior belief or conjecture. I. don’t want more praise and success than 
I deserve, more suffering and failure than I can avoid; but I take what 
comes as well and as quietly as I can; and this seems to me a man’s real 
business and only duty. You compare my work to a temple where the 
lizards have supplanted the gods; I prefer an indubitable and living lizard 
to a dead or doubtful god. 


By ‘dead or doubtful god’ Swinburne implied, as his letter to 
Stedman reveals, any sort of personal deity such as contemporary 
interpretation of the Bible set before its congregations. Like so 
many thinkers both before and after him, he had passed into a 
kind of theistic nihilism through the gate of precocious 
devoutness. 


Having been as child and boy brought up a quasi-Catholic, of eourse 
I went in for that as passionately as for other things (e.g. well-nigh to 
unaffected and unashamed ecstasies of adoration when receiving the Sacra- 
ment), then when this was naturally stark dead and buried, it left nothing 
to me but a turbid Nihilism; for a Theist I never was; I always felt by 
instinct and perceived by reason that no man could conceive of a personal 
God except by crude superstition or else by true supernatural revelation ; 
that a natural God was the absurdest of all human figments; because no 
man could by other than apocalyptic means—i.e. by other means than a 
violation of the laws and order of nature—conceive of any other sort of 
Divine person than man with a difference—man with some qualities inten- 
sified and some qualities suppressed—man with the good in him exaggerated 
and the evil excised. 


He saw the gods of various nations employed for shameless political 
purposes—one, perhaps, patriotic, another cosmopolitan ; and he 
sought refuge in the honest acceptance of the human instincts, 
impelling a man to recognise his overmastering humanity. Here, 
at least, there seemed a natural sanction for natural self-realisation. 


A consistently good Christian cannot, or certainly need not, love his 
country. Again, the god of the Greeks and Romans is not goml for the 
domestic (or personal in the Christian sense) virtues, but gloriously good 
for the patriotic. But we who worship no material incarnation of any 
qualities, no person, may worship the Divine humanity, the ideal of human 
perfection and aspiration, without worshipping any god, any person, any 
fetish at all. Therefore I might call myself, if IT wished, a kind of 
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Christian (of the Church of Blake and Shelley), but assuredly in no sense a 
Theist. Perhaps you will think this is only clarified Nihilism, but at least 


it is no longer turbid. 


These absolutely sincere expressions of faith and unfaith explain, 
more clearly perhaps than anything in Swinburne’s poetry, the 
pagan celebration of the flesh which proved so revolting to the 
earliest critics of Poems and Ballads. They explain at the same 
time the extreme, and almost Rabelaisian, plain-speaking of certain 
of his letters. If the dictates of the body are natural, it is at 
least consistent to acclaim them as honourable; and, if that is 
once granted, there need be no unnecessary shame over perfectly 
normal processes. Nevertheless, Swinburne was to learn, at the 
hands of popular criticism, that his contemporaries were simply 
bound to misunderstand his disconcerting frankness; and these 
letters bear suggestive evidence to a maturer anxiety lest he 
should be misunderstood and misinterpreted. ‘I have been more 
bewritten and belied than any man since Byron,’ he writes; and 
he retained just enough consideration for ‘the ungainly wise’ to 
be willing to protect his own reputation. When he had quarrelled 
with his publisher, John Camden Hotten, Swinburne recalled to 
memory certain earlier writings of a violent character which he 
did not desire given to the world; and the emphasis with which 
he begged his friend Howell to recover them is in itself an 
intergsting concession to propriety. 

I should, of course, not like any scrap signed with my name, which, 
in the dirty hands of a Grub Stréet libeller, might be turned to ridicule, 
or to any calumnious or vexatious purpose, to fall into such hands if 
such an accident could be avoided. Neither Hotten nor for that matter 
any man alive, has in his. possession anything from my hand for which 
T need feel shame or serious regret or apprehension, even should it be 
exposed to public view; but without any such cause for fear or shame, we 
may all agree that we shrink, and that reasonably, from the notion that 
all our private papers, thrown off in moments of chaff or Rabelaisian 
exchange of burlesque correspondence between friends who understand 
the fun, and have the watchword, as it were, under which a jest passes 
and circulates in the right quarter, should ever be liable to the inspection 
of common or unfriendly eyes. 


This, after all, is a perfectly reasonable apprehension ; for the 
rest, the Swinburne Letters will reveal to many readers for the 
first time the absolute sincerity and almost innocent reliance upon 
natural instinct which, although it must be admitted to have 
landed Swinburne in awkward places, is at least a triumphant 
defence against any suggestion of that wilful nastiness or ogling 
relish, which lay only too often in wait behind the veil of Victorian 
secretiveness. 

Anything like bad taste was, indeed, utterly repugnant to 
Swinburne’s character ; and while he was always a great fighter, 
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he invariably fought like a gentleman, and hit above the belt: 


‘It gives a zest,’ he wrote, ‘to the expression of sympathy to 
have some points of amicable disagreement’; and, even where 
sympathy had waned, and disagreement ceased to be amicable, 
it was the part of chivalry to observe the common decencies of 
tourney. He hated meanness, and despised that kind of gutter 
journalism which feeds upon innuendo. A letter of his to Thomas 
Purnell is an eloquent testimony to his manly detestation of all 
such corruption of the Press. He had been asked to contribute 
to a new ‘satirical journal,’ in the interests of a friend; and he 
was, as usual, ready with generous assistance. At the same time, 
he sounded a note of friendly warning : 


It implies no impeachment to my confidence in your own good taste 
and sense if I say as between ourselves that but for my personal knowledge 
of you I should certainly hhesitate—or rather, to be quite frank, I should 
at once decline—to be concerned in any way with anything in the nature 
of a ‘satirical journal,’ especially if there was any breath or hint in the 
matter of any such connexion or reference as you mention, in earnest or 
in fun, for satirical or for social purposes, with the name or shadow of 
the name of any ‘scion’ of royalty. From the Tomahawk down to the 
Hornet, I understand such papers of late years have always sooner or later 
gone into ways on which I should feel it impossible for a gentleman to keep 
them company without forfeiting his self-respect. 


His own newspaper controversies, it is true, were occasionally 
bitter to the limit of incivilify ; but it was always his opponent’s 
views that he ridiculed, not his personality, nor his private history. 
He had a peculiar aversion from that form of personal journalism 
which was very prevalent in the ‘seventies of the last century, 
and he denounced it with full. fervour. 


We are wont to boast that in point of literary manners we have got 
far ahead of the days of Zhe Dunciad. It is full time for us to look well 
to it that we do not fall behind them. This is neither the first nor the 
tenth nor the twentieth time that I have had to remark how far worse 
than in the worst days of the past would be such a condition of letters as 
seems really and rapidly to be coming upon us; when every liberty is con- 
ceded to every blackguard whose unwashed fingers will not shrink from 
grasping it, and every gate of retaliation or chastisement is closed against 
every man of other than the blackguard’s breed. 


The reader will surely agree that there is gradually emerging 
out of these random quotations from Swinburne’s correspondence 
a figure refreshingly at variance from the popular conception of 
the fiery celebrant of strange passions and political violence. The 
truth is, of course, that Swinburne’s reaction was a reaction not 
only of art, but of the soul; and that it riveted its loyalty upon 
the past out of an even more stirring loyalty to the spirits of sin- 
cerity and strength. His strongest impulsion, as Mr. ‘Gosse 
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remarks, came from literature ; and, while ‘he lived in perpetual 
converse with the Muses,’ two special periods shared his heart of 
hearts. In the Greek drama he found perfection of form, an 
insistence upon the overwhelming power of Fate, and an abiding 
sense of the splendid endurance of foiled and suffering manhood. 
In the Elizabethan drama he was cheered by the fresh, shrill atmo- 
sphere of adventure, the irresistible manliness, the ready accept- 
ance of the day’s fortune, good or evil, love or death. And while 
his influence was reactionary, his was at least a reaction to consol- 
ations befitting a man, clear-eyed and firmly-set against every 
onslaught of an adverse fate. From the Elizabethans, in 


particular, 
those giants who unfurled 
Their sails against the morning of the world, 


he learned the imperishable virtue of friendship; and his early 
letters abound in the enjoyment of comradeship, and in the 
noble pleasure of praise. ‘Swinburne was the only critic of our 
time,’ says Mr. Arthur Symons, ‘ who never, by design or accident, 
praised the wrong things’; and, whether that be unquestionably 
true or not, it is at least certain that his was over and over again 
the first authoritative voice raised in honour of work that has 
since stood the test of time. Such praise could only proceed from 
a nature impeccably free from any taint of jealousy. ‘I am glad,’ 
he wrote in his old age : 

I am glad you like my dedication of the book now in the printer’s hands, 
and glad to know it recalls your own early regard for my own earlier 
poems; but more especially glad if any verses of my writing may help to 
disprove the foul tradition of jealousy as natural among workers in our 


own or any other form of art. Was not that always incomprehensible and 
incredible to you as a boy? It always was to me. 


Friendship and admiration indeed flash out, like jewels, all 
over Swinburne’s warm-hearted correspondence; and there is 
wonderfully little blame to balance his generous gifts of praise. 
One eminent Shakespearean, to be sure, never fails to draw his 
fire; Griswold, the traducer of Poe, comes in for a few biting 
phrases ; and there is a single poignant letter which refers, more 
in sorrow than in anger, to an old friend, now gone astray, who 
does not hesitate to malign where once he loved. But these are 
exceptions, and the general evidence of the Letters is a trium- 
phant vindication of the goodwill and sympathy with which the 
great artists of that period pursued their art—sincerely, for its 
own sake, and with very little thought of gain. The commer- 
cialism of an age of ‘ Self-Help’ never tainted the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. In some of the early letters Swinburne suggests a 
natural anxiety about ways and means. He is continually shor! 
of cash, and at a loss to turn his talent into marketable uses. 


5. 
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I wish I had anything to do besides my proper work if I can’t live by 
it. Which it’s very well to pitch into a party like brother Stockdolloger, 
but what is one to do? I can’t go to the Bar; and much good I should do if 
I did. You know there is really no profession one can take up with and go 
on working. Item—poetry is quite work enough for one man. Item—who 
is there that is anything besides a poet at this day except Hugo? And 
though his politics is excellent and his opinions is sound, he does much 
better when he sticks to his work and makes Ratbert and Ruy Blas. I 
don’t want to sit in (a) room and write, gracious knows. Do you think a 
small thing in the stump-orator line wd do? or a Grace-Walker? Seriously 
what is there you wd have one take to? It’s a very good lecture but it is 
not practical. Nor yet it ain’t fair. It’s bage. 


There is a little of this sort of thing at first, (often touched, 
as this is, with jovial explosions of Dickensian humour), and 
. occasionally the poet is driven to solicit the aid of friends, such as 
Lord Morley and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, to carry through 
business negotiations for which he has neither the patience nor 
the taste. Upon the whole, however, the most conspicuous quality 
of the entire correspondence is its absorbed concentration upon 
purely literary interests, and its complete detachment from the 
incidents of outside life. Fifty years are covered by the Letters, 
a half-century of crowded events, war, revolution, reform, discon- 
tent, and dreams. Hardly an echo of itall, however, falls across 
Swinburne’s messages to his friends. You seem to see this little 
company of enthusiasts, turning away from the present with its 
confused, discordant voices, and fixing its imagination upon a past 
which was at any rate great-hearted and sincere. There they 
found the fine examples of good workmanship, rich colour, and 
high thought, with which they strove to give their own work an 
equal meaning for posterity. ‘If you have anything to say,’ said 
William Morris, ‘ you may as well put it into a table or a chair’ ; 
and what he meant, of course, was that good design and good 
material, whatever the medium, must always ennoble the intellect 
of those who live constantly in its company. The first essentials 
were sincerity of workmanship and beauty of form ; and it was to 
these that Swinburne, like the rest of his friends, bent every nerve 
and devoted every thought. His letters abound in passages, 
intensely interesting to every lover of poetry, which bear witness 
to his vital absorption in the poet's craft, an absorption vividly 
coloured by what Mr. Symons has called his ‘ French subtlety, 
ardour, susceptibility, his sensual and sensuous temperament.’ 
The nervous energy which he poured into his novel metrical 
experiments was constantly held in check by the restraining 
influence of the classic models by which he measured and judged 
every new enterprise. Metre, as one would naturally expect, is 
his persistent occupation. 
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I confess [he writes] I take a delight in the metrical forms of any lan- 
guage of which I know anything whatever, simply for the metre’s sake, 
as a new musical instrument; and as soon as I can am tempted to try my 
hand or my voice at a new mode of verse, like a child trying to sing before 
it can speak plain. This is why without much scholarship I venture to 
dabble in classic verse and manage to keep afloat when in shallow water. 


When he was once fairly launched upon his work, he showed 
extraordinary rapidity, writing nearly twenty printed pages of 
Atalanta in Calydon in a couple of afternoons, and finishing them 
in that time so perfectly that scarcely an alteration or an addition 
was needed. This is the more remarkable when it is remembered, 
as Mr. Gosse tells us, that the physical acts of holding and wielding 
a pen were always cumbrous to him, and that his actual tracing 
of the written characters was slow. The flow of thought must 
have kept in full flood all the time ; and he confesses that he never 
enjoyed anything more in his life than the composition of this 
poem, adding also some shrewd comments and comparisons of his 
own. ; 


I think it is pure Greek, and the first poem of the sort in modern times, 
combining lyric and dramatic work on the old principle. Shelley’s 
Prometheus is magnificent and un-Hellenic, spoilt too in my mind by 
the infusion of philanthropic doctrinaire views and ‘progress of the 
species’; and by what I gather from Lewes’s Life of Goethe the Iphigenia 
in Tauris must be also impregnated with modern morals and feelings. As 
for Professor Arnold’s Merope, the clothes are well enough, but where has 
the body gone? So I thought and still think the field was clear for me. 


The artist’s reasonable pleasure in good work, whether his own 
or another’s, is not, it need scarcely be said, to be mistaken for 
egotism ; and the most winning of all the traits in the Swin- 
burne Letters is their continual homage to achievement frankly 
recognised as beyond the artist’s own immediate grasp. His 
passion for the Elizabethans was the motive force of his own 
excursions into dramatic poetry, and he never failed to subject 
his newest passages to the crucial test of comparison. 

I wrote a bit of a scene yesterday between Murray and the Queen; it is 
the drier political details that bother me, but without some reference to 
them the action (and consequently the passion) is unintelligible. I study 
Shakespeare constantly, Antony and Cleopatra especially, to try if I can 
learn and catch the trick of condensing all this, and cramming a great mass 
of public events into the compass of a few scenes or speeches without deform- 
ing or defacing the poem. 


To judge oneself by the immortals indeed is no strain upon self- 
esteem. The gods stand firm and remote ; but one’s own fellow- 
men are active rivals. And the refreshing quality of admiration 
for contemporaries is one of the saving graces of the young Pre- 
Raphaelites. To Rossetti, perhaps, they owed their first allegi- 
ance ; he was the presiding genius of the circle ; but each was ready 
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to learn from the others, and to acclaim each new success with 
untrammelled enthusiasm. Nor did they think little of their 
elders, after the too common custom of confident youth. Swin- 
burne’s loyalty to Landor, amounting almost to worship of the 

‘grand old lion,’ recurs again and again with eager reiteration. 
He writes to him, protesting his ‘immense admiration and rever- 
ence’; when he meets him he has ‘ got the one thing he wanted 
with all his heart ’ ; and years after Landor’s death, (which assailed 
him as a bitter personal loss,) he was forever celebrating his poetry 
as ‘more golden than gold,’ and his prose as a shining exemplar 
before which his own showed pale and thin : 

As to the wholly unequalled if not unapproached and unapproachable 
excellence of his prose, you know how- thoroughly I am at one with you. 
Indeed, it is always a thorn in my flesh when writing prose, and a check 
to any satisfaction I might feel in it, to reflect that probably I never have 
written or shall write a page that Landor might have signed. 


For Landor was at once Greek and heathen—the characters 
nearest to Swinburne’s adoration ; and, though the younger poet 
professed himself ‘ born and baptised into the church of Tennyson ’ 
as far back as he could remember, he was more than half afraid 
that Tennyson believed it possible to be ‘ something better’ than 
a pagan and a Hellene, ‘an absurdity which should be left to 
the Brownings and other blatant creatures begotten on the slime 
of the modern chaos.’ This energetic phrase suggests, perhaps, 
the proper limit of Swinburne’s appreciation. An exquisite 
artificer himself, he not only set the very highest value upon 
clarity and form, he was even unnecessarily suspicious of any 
style that allowed itself to grow turbid or involved. Meredith’s 
insight and humanity compelled his assent, but he could not away 
with the intricacy and allusiveness of his manner : 

Full of power and beauty and fine truthfulness as it is [he writes of 
Beauchamp’s Career), what a noble book it might and should have been, 
if he would but have forgone his lust of epigram and habit of trying to 
tell a story by means of riddles that hardly excite the curiosity they are 
certain to baffle! By dint of revulsion from Trollope on this hand and 
Braddon on that, he seems to have persuaded himself that limpidity of style 
must mean shallowness, lucidity of narrative must imply triviality, and 
simplicity of direct interest or positive incident must involve ‘ sensa- 
tionalism.’ It is a constant irritation to see a man of such rarely strong 
and subtle genius, such various and splendid forces of mind, do so much 
to justify the general neglect he provokes. But what noble powers there 
are visible in almost all parts of his work! 


We must, however, make an end of quotations, and enough 
perhaps has already been quoted to afford a fairly clear picture 
of Swinburne’s artistic creed, and of the fresh, ardent, impassioned 
atmosphere in which he lived and wrote. ‘He suffered,’ says 
‘Mr. Ernest Rhys, ‘from excess of moral energy, a too religious 
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sense of pity, and a too fierce, impassionate sympathy for his 
fellows’ ; and it is a true criticism that Swinburne governed his 
life by his heart rather than by his head, and was always at the 
mercy of his fervid and undisciplined impulse. But how noble 
was that heart, and how sincere and generally beneficent that 
impulse! It is surely one of the richest gifts of life to have loved 
much, and to have acclaimed one’s love in language of imperish- 
able simplicity and power. 

The Victorian era (we began by agreeing) was an era of 
shallow commercial standards, of sham respectability, of much 
sad self-deception and pretence. But it was also an age of Great 
Men, of Heroes and Hero-Worship, and the spirit which the hero- 
worship spread abroad is not a spirit to be despised. No doubt, 
it kept the younger generation in subjection, and they have taken 
it out of their own world in revenge. In his dedication to that 
amusing and often brilliant volume of reminiscences, Ancient 
Lights, Mr. Ford Maddox Hueffer, whose childhood languished 
in the shadow of the Rossetti-Swinburne group, declares his belief 
that the young people of forty years ago were oppressed to the 
verge of extinction by an overwhelming sense of ‘ those terrible 
and forbidding things—the Victorian great figures.’ Life, he 
remembers, was for them simply not worth living because of the 
domination of Carlyle, of Ruskin, of Holman-Hunt, of Browning, 
and of ‘the gentlemen who built the Crystal Palace.’ These 
people, he urges, were held up to the young as standing upon 
unattainable heights, and yet the young were incited to believe 
that, if they could not attain to those heights, they might as well 
cease to cumber the earth at all. And Mr. Hueffer’s playful 
advice to those who come after is simply this : ‘ Do not desire to 
be Ancient Lights. It will crush in you all ambition; it will 
render you timid; it will foil nearly all your efforts. Nowadays 
we have no great figures, and I thank Heaven for it, because you 
and I can breathe freely.’ 

Well : there are not many of us who need to be warned against 
the desire to become an Ancient Light; we are most of us only 
too well aware of our incapacity. But discounting the irony which 
gives the passage its charm, is it so very certain that the worship 
of Great Men is a hindering, hampering process to the mind? 
There was one candid and generally bitter philosopher, at any 
rate, who thought obliquely otherwise. ‘One comfort,’ wrote 
Carlyle in a memorable passage, ‘ one comfort is that Great Men, 
taken up in any way, are profitable company. We cannot look, 
however imperfectly, upon a great man, without gaining some- 
thing by him. He is the living light-fountain, which it is good 
and pleasant to be near.” The worship of heroes has been common 
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to all the great, emancipating periods of history, for the simple . 
teason that, when the mind dwells in confidence upon a noble 
type, it has a way of catching by reflection some side-light of the 
nobility it admires. We should not be so ready to agree with 
Mr. Hueffer that ‘nowadays we have no great figures’; at any 
rate the world is alive with promise of an ample harvest of great 
figures in the immediate to-morrow. But there is some truth in 
the suggestion that the tendency of recent habit and of recent 
thought has bent increasingly towards the suppression of 
enthusiasm, towards a sort of nescience, or agnosticism, both of 
artistic creed and practice, towards the substitution of ‘mockery, 
that fume of little minds’ in place of the whole-hearted admir- 
ation for its Great Figures which redeemed the Victorian Era 
from the taint of unalloyed materialism. Is the new spirit better 
than the old? Is a cold and empty altar to be preferred to a 
blind devotion? He would be a rash judge who should maintain 
it so. 

For these men were true workers in the field of art, and even 
truer beacon-watchers in a night of spiritual uncertainty. The 
integrity of their aim and the sincerity of their ideal are absolutely 
impregnable. Their art was just their life. They did not court 
publicity in the Press; nor betray their self-respect for temporal 
advantage ; nor intrigue for places in the ‘Honours List.’ Even 
the honours congenial to their craft were to them undesirable and 
undesired. Some eager admirer wrote to Swinburne, hailing him 
as the inevitable successor of Tennyson in the Laureateship. 
In reply he got no half-hearted repudiation. 


In the name of our common reverence and affection for Landor [wrote 
Swinburne] let me conjure you not to inflict on me the discredit by 
anticipation implied in the title of future Laureate: an office for which I 
expect to see all the poeticules of New Grub Street pulling caps after the 
death of Tennyson, till the laurel (or cabbage wreath) shall descend on the 
deserving brows of the Poet Close or the Bard Buchanan. For myself, I 
can only say of that office what Landor said— 


That inexpert was always I 
To toss the litter of Westphalian swine 
From under human to above divine. 


Does the present generation really ‘breathe more freely’ in an 
atmosphere less remote from the prevalent ambitions of the time ; 
and, if so, is it under no apprehension lest it may perhaps be 
inhaling air tainted with the effluence of a crowd of paltry little 
men, elbowing and hustling one another for precedence at the 
gates of a breathless lift? At least, as we turn over once more 
the fresh, clear pages of Swinburne’s correspondence with his 
friends, and are admitted to the privilege of sharing his noble 
Von, LXXXIV—No. 502 3x 
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enthusiasm for the high destiny of poetry, and his ultimate con- 
fidence in the even higher destiny of man, we may feel, with 
reverent hearts, that this indeed was how a great poet ought to 
speak, and live, and hope; and that the example of such devotion 
to the high service of art can never be without its influence upon 
posterity. ‘Even the gods must go’; but every generation will 
find its own gods for itself. The age of Great Men will never 
pass, so long as the artist embraces his art with the simple 
magnanimity of Swinburne. 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 











THE COSMIC LAW IN THE ATONEMENT’ 


Every prevision of further conquests in the world of scientific 
discovery, every conception of fresh fields for investigation, has 
been greeted with incredulity and the cry of ‘ Fairy Tales!’ Each 
step in advance in the evolution of man’s consciousness has been 
the result of strenuous endeavour, failure, disappointment, risk, 
and the mastery of apparently insurmountable obstacles. One 
after the other the elements have been harnessed to man’s will 
through the power of his intellect to serve his own purposes ; the 
air now owns him master in spite of all prediction, founded on 
logic and reason, to the contrary. The next step in the world’s 
evolution iies in front, the investigation of the conditions next 
to and interpenetrating our own—that world of finer, more subtle 
matter, so like our physical world and so widely different, but 
subject to the universal law of a continuity in which there is no 
break, no unbridgeable chasm, no dislocation of the steady 
advance of God’s great scheme of progress. 

The laws of spiritual dynamics are as orderly and as inexorable 
as all other natural law, and as calculable, could we understand 
and therefore control them. Given certain conditions certain 
results will follow, subject to the inevitable law of cause and 
effect. The conception that the foundation of all things in 
Heaven and earth is to be found in natural law, God’s law, 
unchangeable, the same yesterday, to-day and for ever, a chain 
of cause and effect that starting from the Highest returns 
unbroken, every link in its appointed place, is surely more beau- 
tiful and inspiring than the idea of a universe liable to arbitrary 
readjustment at the will of a capricious Deity. A new scheme of 
so-called law brought into being for each successive step in human 
evolution would be a mere travesty of true continuity, resulting 
in a universe disjointed and unstable. In the fulfilment of the 
cosmic law that Christ Himself came to fulfil, not to destroy, 
lies all poetry, all art, all beauty, and we are certainly placed here 
to discover the sure and rhythmic working of it; through know- 
ledge and the gift of free-will we can harness it to our own use 
for good or evil as we choose, a nobler course than to expend our 
energies in beseeching God to upset it. 
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Every atom or molecule from the electron to the densest and 
most complex form of matter is in a state of constant vibration : 
so present-day science tells us; the higher or more rapid the rate 
of movement the more subtle and elusive the matter. From this 
we may argue that in the attainment of absolute inertia—were 
such a condition possible—would lie the final destruction of 

. matter and annihilation of the universe. Spirit, it would appear, 
hates inertia as nature is said to hate a vacuum; matter strains 
after it through that supreme enemy of evolution, the line of - 
least resistance, and in the overcoming of the tendency towards 
inertia we find the fulcrum for the attainment of higher condi- 
tions. The repugnance to change in the magnetic field is the 
source of the self-induction necessary for the working of wireless 
telegraphy. Equal to the force used to upset this reluctance to 
change, is the power obtained for communication. We have only 
to observe intelligently the facts of everyday life to note the ten- 
dency of matter in this respect. It is to be seen in the aversion 
of the child from using his brain along uncongenial lines ; in the 
effort required for creative work ; in the reluctance of our bodies 
to rise in the morning ; in every form of laziness in man or beast. 
Matter will always, given a chance, drift into the line of least 
resistance, only to be rescued by a strong effort of the spirit or 
will. 

Every variety of matter has its ‘natural period’ or key-note, 
and it lies with each of us to tune the vibrations of the physical 
particles of which our bodies are composed, and through which 
the spirit works, to as high or low a rate as we choose; when we 
discard the physical for the body suitable to the next set of con- 
ditions, that also will vibrate at the rate to which we through 
the physical body have attuned it, responding only to other matter 
attuned to the same key, and thereby creating our own Heaven 
or Hell. Set a teacup and saucer on a piano, and there is but 
one note in the octave that will set it rattling; in the same way 
we shall find ourselves in response only with an environment that 
synchronises with our own key. A note struck on a musical 
instrument will be taken up and even sustained by a tuning-fork 
tuned to the same key; every other note will leave it dumb. 
The tuning-fork is conscious only of that one note; to the 
remainder of the octave it is dead; there is no other note in the 
world to it, but the absence of response lies in the limitations not 
of the octave but of the tuning-fork. 

So with man’s consciousness : it is alive only to the conditions 
with which it is in tune, and it is our business in the scheme of 
creation to extend the limits of that consciousness until it responds 
to every note in the universe, not to hand our talent over as it 
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was given to us. All the other notes are there, always have keen, 
for ever will be; the limitation lies in ourselves. 

Good, and what we call evil because evil results ensue, spring 
from the vibratory force inspiring the universe, resulting in the 
war between the flesh and the spirit. The physical matter of the 
flesh is obeying its law in straining after the coarser, slower 
vibrations leading to inertia, while the spirit reaches towards the 
higher, more subtle ; through the exercise of will we can control 
the yearning of the coarser, and convert it into the more spiritual. 
Inertia urges the flesh into the way of least resistance, the broad 
and easy path of self-indulgence, of a pandering to the flesh that 
through opportunity makes it hard for the rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the path that through an ever-decreasing 
rate of vibration leads ultimately to destruction. 

If through indulgence of the flesh we select the lower level, 
we shall have created our own hell; not a place of punishment 
arbitrarily meted out to sinners, but conditions made, through the 
working of law, by our actions here. The legend of Tantalus and 
all great myths have their groundwork of truth. The drunkard 
or sensualist will find himself, as Judas did, ‘in his own place,’ 
the cravings built into the inner body through the low rate of 
vibration still active, but, bereft of the physical, without means of 
satisfaction. Verily, ‘where their worm dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched.’ 

As we sow, so shall we reap, if justice is more than an empty 
word ; for those whose key-note has been love—real love, not mere 
talk about it, who have lived for the service of others, forgetting 
self—there is a great love waiting, and happiness unspeakable ; 
they will awaken to a consciousness responding through the higher 
vibrations of the more subtle body to all that is beautiful, all 
that is spiritual on higher planes, and drawn irresistibly—as 
irresistibly as the force of gravitation will draw a smaller body 
towards the greater—to those whom they have loved here. Those 
between whom there has been no real love, whose key-notes have 
never synchronised, even though placed here in closest relation- 
ship, may never meet again. 

The physical forces to which our five senses respond, mani- 
festing as they do on every side by their various means, should 
surely convince our reason that fields of discovery hitherto con- 
sidered inaccessible are within man’s reach should he stretch out 
his hand. To those who seek honestly nothing is denied; the 
effort required in the mastery of the next step towards a wider 
consciousness is not to bridge a yawning gulf, a no man’s land 


_ belonging to neither this plane nor that, presumably outside the 


pale of ordered creation, but just the joining of two links in a 
chain. Sound-waves vibrating at a rate exceeding from 45,000 
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to 50,000 beats a second, convey nothing to the physical brain ; 
so far as we are concerned there is silence. Our sense of hearing 
can no longer respond. In old days science affirmed that at that 
point sound ceased ; but nowadays the sensitive flame tells us the 
vibrations continue, the limitation is ours. When eventually the 
vibrations increase to a rapidity that cannot be registered by the 
sensitive flame, is it more reasonable to conclude that sound 
vibrations cease, or that there must be a vast realm of vibratory 
matter to which our senses are unresponsive ? 

Light, through infinitely subtle vibrations of the ether of 
space, shows us the seven colours of the spectrum. We know 
that, below the red and above the violet, light still pulses, but to 
our limited vision the spectrum is the sum total of all light has 
to tell us. To the sensitive plate a few more secrets are revealed. 
When it is remembered that the rate of light-vibrations covered 
by the spectrum ranges from many millions of millions of beats 
a second, and that one only of those vibrations divides the seen 
from the unseen, a step too infinitesimal for our minds to grasp, 
is it so difficult to conceive a possible means of breaking down so 
slight a barrier, and establishing communication between the two 
conditions? Is the discovery of an instrument of still greater 
delicacy than either sensitive flame or photographic plate, able to 
penetrate still further beyond the limitation of man’s senses, 
eventually putting us in conscious touch with those who have 
already passed from phygical environment, so impossible to 
imagine ? 

That this instrument has been found many of us know, in 
the living human organism, embracing as it does in the brain and 
hervous system the most subtle of all forms of physical matter. 
Is not thought in itself a proof of an unbroken continuity? That 
the grey matter of the brain should draw its sustenance from 
material food, replenish exhausted tissues with bread and meat, 
and transmute the physical particles into something that is 
beyond the physical, is outstanding evidence of mysterious powers 
within the human organism. Thought not only rules the world, 
controls matter as matter can never control it, but in its wider 
flights can make excursions into realms closed to man’s mere 
physical senses; this surely points to the fact that in organic 
matter lies the bridge between matter and spirit. Thought, par- 
ticularly the highest form of it, creative, wastes the tissues of the 
brain ; for every energy obtained there must be an equal energy 
expended ; the source of energy expended lies in the material sub- 
stances that go to feed the brain ; the energy obtained lies in the 
immaterial world of higher vibrations beyond the limitations of 
physical matter. 

Is it then so very difficult to believe it possible that in the 
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complexities of the human organism the means of communication 
with those now separated from us by so slight a barrier has been 
found ?—a barrier slight in itself, but in the absence of suitable 
conditions as insurmountable as the attempt would be to establish 
audible communication between Glasgow and London without a 
telephone. 

Tf, then, all differentiation in what we call matter has for its 
source a varying rate of vibration, may not the mystery of the 
great Atonement find an explanation that will appeal to the 
reasoning side of man’s nature as well as the devotional? With 
this in view the story of the scape-goat as narrated in the six- 
teenth Chapter of Leviticus is at least arresting. To throw it 
aside as merely typical, a spectacular foreshadowing of things 
to come, is begging the question ; the ceremony was evidently of 
great import and very vital. 

Through suggestion and auto-suggestion the ‘sins’ of the 
people, the coarser vibrations, the straining of the physical to 
obey its law and plunge further towards the great enemy of spirit, 
inertia, were directed upon the scape-goat. The power of sugges- 
tion is now universally accepted; experiments of an exhaustive 
nature in the transference of certain diseases carried on during 
the last century in Paris hospitals, followed by experiment in this 
country, have reduced speculation to common knowledge. It 
would be going over old ground to quote the many classical 
instances of disease following suggestion, and of suggestion or 


- auto-suggestion effecting cures ; and Christ, Who demanded faith 


as a factor in the success of His cures, spoke of sin and disease 
as though derived from a common source. To the sick man 
healed ‘Go and sin no more’ was His injunction, ‘lest a worse 
thing befall thee,’ inferring a connexion between origin of disease 
and sin that would apply equally in the remedy. 

With much ceremony, intended to prepare minds at that stage 
of the world’s evolution easily impressed by outward ritual, with 
the priest as medium, suggestion as means, the ‘sins’ of the flesh 
were transferred from the people to the goat. The goat, having 
become the focus of the ever-lengthening vibrations leading to 
destruction, was then to be driven forth into the wilderness, led 
by the hand of a ‘fit man’ for the purpose—one may suppose 
one whose own spiritual development was sufficiently advanced 
to be immune from contamination by contact with lower levels ; 
laden with the iniquities of the people it is specified that the 
destination of the goat was to be ‘a land not inhabited,’ as though 
the victim had become a source of danger to society at large, and 
was to be withdrawn from all possibility of contact with humanity. 
The priest whose hands had been laid upon the goat during the 
esremony, and the fit man selected for the purpose of conducting 
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it into the wilderness, were commanded to go through elaborate 
processes of purification before resuming intercourse with their 
fellow-creatures. 

The incident in the Old Testament has its corresponding 
chapter in the New (Hebrews, Chapter X). While man’s con- 
sciousness was descending deeper and deeper into physical matter, 
this rite—only partially efficacious, as ‘the blood of bulls and of 
goats,’ merely passive agents, unconscious of the sacrifice con- 
summated and therefore exercising no effort of will, could not 
wipe out sins—had to be continually repeated. A ‘shadow of 
things to come,’ this partial deflection of evil results was all that 
could be achieved by the ceremony. 

But Christ, a willing victim, making the supreme sacrifice, 
bringing into operation all the great motive power of love and 
will, with full knowledge of the laws of a universe wherein every 
manifestation is but a variant of vibratory action, opened once for 
all the Way by which the retarding vibrations of a material world 
could be deflected harmlessly into a line of least resistance, to 
rebound and react no longer upon the conditions of physica] matter 
that had engendered them ; to fransmute the energy for evil into 
an energy for good; in minor degree a like transmutation of 
energy through the triumph of man’s will is going on around 
us in everyday life. Through Himself, His great sacrifice, the 
way to the Highest was opened once and for ever, fhe road free 
to those who, keeping the commandments, fulfilling the law that 
governs it, elect to tread it. To burden Himself with the con- 
ditions of dense matter was to court separation from all that is 
spiritual, to sever communication with the Heavenly world that 
was His own ; hedged round by a barrier of ether obedient to its 
law in straining after lower planes, through which no finer, 
spiritual pulsations could penetrate, He placed Himself voluntarily 
out of reach of all higher influences. For the moment He was 
in touch with the lowest Hell—and the Lowest Hell only. 

That was the sacrifice, not death upon the Cross suffered by 
many others, but the transcendenf manifestation of love-force that 
willingly endured temporary exile from Heavenly places, and 
prompted that last despairing cry, ‘My God! My God! Why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?’ 

After the three days of ‘visiting the spirits in prison’ His 
adjuration to Mary infers that full purification had not yet taken 
place, and was necessary ; as in the case of the scape-goat, contact 
with humanity was still to be avoided. 

The Way lies open, but it is not easy of attainment. The law, 
which Christ came to fulfil not to destroy, must be obeyed, for 
no one can work against it without working his own destruction. 
To direct into the channel thus opened the impulses of the lower 
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self, the temptations of the flesh, leaving the spiritual to rise unim- 
peded in ever-subtler vibrations to the Highest of all, requires not 
only faith—the suggestion through which we can cast our sins upon 
Christ as the priest of old cast those of the people upon the goat— 
but hope, the optimism that is not burdened with care for the 
morrow, that helps weaker brethren to face the future steadfastly 
—as potent and necessary a factor in fulfilment of the cosmic 
law was the Mosaic ten; and greatest of all, love—the love, that, 
acting in more subtle conditions of matter, as gravitation acts 
in the physical, can by the law of attraction bind souls together 
through all eternity ; the love that forgets self, that will sacrifice 
itself for humanity, will sell all its goods and give to the poor, 
and obtains complete mastery of the flesh; the love for God and 
your neighbour, upon which hang all the Law and the Prophets ; 
the great law of cosmic evolution, of which so long as Heaven and 
earth last, not one jot nor tittle shall pass till all be fulfilled. 


Rose CH. pDE CRESPIGNY 
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ENGLAND'S AID TO DEVASTATED 
FRANCE 


HAVING been invited by my colleagues on the British Ambulance 
Committee to inspect some of the Ambulance Sections in France, 
which throughout the War have done such yeoman service in 
conveying some hundreds of thousands of French wounded from 
the fighting lines to the hospitals, I recognised a favourable 
opportunity of seeing something and collecting some information 
that would at the same time be useful to the Agricultural Relief 
of Allies Committee,’ which might be regarded as a comple- 
mentary War organisation, the Duke of Portland being the 
President of both. I was the more desirous of discharging this 
double duty as the use of these British Ambulances to our French 
Allies will happily at no distant date come to an end, whereas 
the time is only arriving when we can be of real service in 
assisting to regenerate the soil of France. 

Arming myself therefore with letters of introduction from the 
French Ambassador in London, Monsieur Cambon, as well as 
the French Consul and others, I left for Paris, and had the 
satisfaction of travelling with Sir Dennis Bayley, Inspector of 
British Convoys for the British Red Cross Society and Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem (of which Sir Arthur Stanley is 
Chairman) and other kindred Societies, including the British 
Ambulance Committee, of which Lord Beresford is Chairman 
and Mr. Bradby Peyman Inspector-General, under whose 
guidance five Convoys have been continuously working on the 
French Front since the early days of the War. I believe I am 
right in stating that no less a sum than 800,0001. has been 
raised in the United Kingdom for the supply of Ambulances to 
our Allies alone during this War, and this substantial amount 
has been subscribed by a generous British public including not 
only many mine-owners but thousands of working miners who 
contributed their pennies and their shillings with unfailing 
regularity. 

1 This British organisation, of which His Majesty the King is Patron, was 
initiated at the outbreak of the War by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, to afford assistance in reconstituting devastated agricultural areas in 
France, Belgium, Serbia, and other enemy-invaded territory of our Allies, by 
providing seeds, live-stock, and other requirements of husbandry as promptly 
as possible after evacuation 
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- Leaving London on Saturday, October 19 last, I found 
that four years of war have changed Boulogne from being a 
French seaport to an immense English emporium. Its quayside 
was remarkable for the entire absence of the native chatter which 
first met one’s ears at a French port in pre-war days, and in its 
place a perfect babel of tongues—English, Irish, Scotch, and 
American. There was a motley assemblage of motors of all 
kinds, with scarcely a horse-drawn vehicle, yet the greater pro- 
portion bearing the benign badge of our British Red Cross. 
On arriving, we were taken by one of them to the Head- 
quarters of the Red Cross and Order of St. John, to see matters 
pertaining to the transport of wounded in the large building 
devoted to that purpose. Of great interest was our visit to 
the workshops dealing with the larger repairs to ambulances 
and motors, and containing stores of countless spare parts for 
the convoys. 

We then proceeded on an inspection of the billets, kitchens, 
recreation rooms and sleeping quarters of the army of British 
mechanical workers and drivers of ambulances and Staff cars at 
Boulogne, and those belonging to the men of the base convoys, 
which were erected by themselves, and where the midday meal, 
just cooked, looked and smelt most tempting. 

Afterwards we went to an extemporised station for unloading 
hospital trains just outside the city, where lines of carriages 
of wounded were arriving day and night. We saw one of a 
series of trains which contained some 200 cot cases, and a number 
of sitting-up cases, just arrived from a dressing station, all of 
which were evacuated by these ambulances. It was truly a 
harrowing sight to see these poor shattered fellows moved, yet 
so gently and kindly, from the train, and conveyed in the 
ambulances to base hospitals. One could not help but realise 
the blessing it was that voluntary help provided such splendid 
means for lessening suffering and saving lives. Some had not 
only lost limbs but had also been blinded. 

It was at Amiens, on our way to the French capital, that 
we first saw the terrible effect of the enemy’s ferocity. Every 
building within sight of the station was more or less knocked 
to pieces, and not only the main station itself, but those on 
each side had suffered almost equally, even the portions remaining 
of the massive ramparts that once surrounded the city and are 
still visible being pierced and shattered by explosive shells. 

In Paris my first call was on our Ambassador, Lord Derby, 
who showed keen interest in the objects of my visit, which I 
had previously explained by letter, and expressed his willingness 
to help in any way in his power. When I had shown him with 
whom I was associated on the Agricultural Relief Committee, 
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and had explained our object, he at once said England could not 
undertake a more worthy and useful work on behalf of our Allies, 
as I should see in the course of my journeys ; and added that there 
could not be a more representative list of practical agriculturists, 
with the Duke of Portland as President, the Earl of Northbrook 
as Chairman, and Mr. Adeane as Treasurer. 

I early had the advantage of meeting the Duc de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, who has been helping the Ambulance Committee from 
the first. During my visit he took the keenest interest in every- 
thing associated with the supply of seeds and live-stock to his 
countrymen, and very kindly accompanied me on my visits to 
Ministers and other officials connected with the French Govern- 
ment. 

Among the numerous officials in France whose views I was 
enabled to obtain in the course of interviews or otherwise, regarding 
the projected work of the Relief Committee in the devastated 
districts, and the work being done by the British Ambulance Com- 
mittee, are the following gentlemen : 

M. Poincaré, President of the French Republic. 

M. Clemenceau, Premier of the French Republic. 

M. Boret, Ministre d’ Agriculture. 

M. Lebrun, Ministre des régions libérées. 

M. Klobukowski, Commissaire-Général de la Propagande. 

M. Maurice Herbette, Directeur des affaires administratives. 

M. Le Seigneur, Secrétaire-Général de |’office de reconstitu- 
tion agricole. 

Capitaine de Warren, Intermediary between the French 
Government and French agriculturists. 

M. William Martin, Introducteur des Ambassadeurs. 

Marquis de Balleroy, Appointed by the French Military 
Staff to the British Ambulance Committee. 

M. Henri Pate, Président du Comité National d’Hygiéne 
Sociale. 

Colonel Homer Foulkes and Captain Alexander Scott, 
Members of the Agricultural Section of the American Red Cross ; 
and Mr. James Hennessy, Député, M. Weisweiller, Lieut. André 
Wormser, and General Spears, British Liaison Officer, who 
greatly facilitated our movements in the newly liberated districts. 

I first came in touch with the French Government in an 
interview with Monsieur Boret, Minister of Agriculture, who 
gave me the kindest of receptions, and welcomed England’s 
co-operation in any direction. I told him, as I later made a 
point of mentioning to all the other Ministers, that we felt the 
reconstitution of agriculture in France should be the special 
province, if not the sacred duty, of Britain, and he assured us 
our assistance would be beyond all value. ‘There was frequent 
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repetition in the conversation of each official of the fact that 
the advance of the enemy last spring had impeded our efforts in 
the past; but, victory being no longer in doubt, the time had 
arrived when we could be of priceless service to the devastated 
districts. 

Nothing could exceed the warmth of the French President's 
welcome at the Palais de l’Elysée, where I proceeded with the 
Due de Clermont-Tonnerre and Sir*Dennis Bayley, on receipt 
of a note from M. William Martin, Introducteur des Ambassadeurs, 
informing me that the President would be delighted to see me 
on the following Tuesday. 

After I had briefly referred to the satisfaction it had been to 
England to supply ambulances and to help in supplying seeds 
and live-stock, I assured him of the earnestness of our people in 
desiring to continue to co-operate with the French people in the 
work of reconstituting the land, however inadequate may be our 
co-operation compared with what has to be done. Monsieur Poin- 
caré, listening with pleasing patience to my English as translated 
by the Duc de Clermont-Tonnerre or to my indifferent French, 
declared he would freely say any word likely to assist us in the 
generous efforts our countrymen might be disposd to make to repair 
the appalling havoc that the enemy had wrought. He frequently 
digressed from the subject to pay tribute to the way England had 
come forward in this mighty struggle, to the incomparable services 
of our Grand Fleet, to the phenomenal growth and immortal 
prowess of our Army, and to our unexampled powers of finance. 
Towards the end of a somewhat lengthy but most agreeable inter- 
view, I availed myself of an opportunity of informing Monsieur 
Poincaré that our task would undoubtedly be made easier by his 
encouraging assurance that our help and co-operation in the work 
of reconstitution would be really’ appreciated by our French 
comrades in arms, to whom we owe so much. 

T had so fully explained to Monsieur Herbette, the Director of 
Foreign Administration, my object in coming to France, that 
before I had an opportunity of obtaining an interview with the 
French Prime Minister, which I was assured would be readily 
granted me, he kindly sent me the annexed letter from Monsieur 
Clemenceau, which, in accordance with my suggestion, he had 
addressed to our President, the Duke of Portland. 

Although many friends in France were anxious I should per- 
sonally see their Premier, who is known to be a most practical 
man and had been four years in America, still, in face of his 
cordial letter, I refrained from troubling him for an interview, 
especially during such critical days, when the Ministers of all 
the Allied Nations were assembled at Versailles to consider the 
terms of the impending Armistice. 
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Monsieur Clemenceau’s letter read as follows : 


Présidence du Conseil, Paris, le 28 Octobre, 1918. 
Monsrzur LE PREsSIDENT,—Le Gouvernement de la République qui a pu 
apprécier la valeur du concours déj& donné par |’Agricultural Relief of 
Allies Committee aux Agriculteurs frangais des régions dévastées a été 
informé par Lord Blyth de la décision que votre Société a prise de rendre 
encore plus intense et plus active l’aide apportée aux habitants des terri- 


toires reconquis. 

Je suis heureux de vous remercier de ces intentions généreuses dont tous 
les Francais éprouveront une vive et durable reconnaissance. 

En travaillant avec nous & la reconstitution agricole de pays libérés 
par l’héroisme des armées alliées, ]’ Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee 
témoigne d’un esprit de solidarité franco-britannique qui lui fait grand 
honneur et auquel il m’est particuligrement agréable de rendre hommage. 

Agréez, Monsieur le Président, les assurances de ma haute considération. 

G. CLEMENCEAU. 


Although I endeavoured to impress upon Ministers the import- 
ance of stating the direction in which they felt our assistance 
could be most useful, it would scarcely be surprising if the vast- 
ness of their requirements throughout France should delay, if not 
prevent, their sending an indication sufficiently explicit for our 
guidance. 

Monsieur Lebrun gave me to understand that he should endea- 
vour to put something on paper that might be helpful, and Mon- 
sieur Le Seigneur, Secrétaire-Général de l’office de reconstitution 
agricole, who is under the Ministre de Blocus, informed me that 
he had received instructions to prepare some particulars for our 
Committee. It will, however, be an agreeable surprise if any 
clearly defined proposals come from our French friends that will 
add much to the value of the suggestions that may be made from 
this side, although to ensure their being carried out successfully 
they must of course be entirely acceptable to France. 

I was much gratified to find that Monsieur Lebrun, to whom 
Monsieur Cambon gave me such a complimentary letter of intro- 
duction, is head of the department with which we are most likely 
to deal in assisting to reconstitute French agriculture. He is a 
quite remarkable man, and was most keen to acquire the fullest 
information, while most appreciative of all our efforts; and 
although I saw two or three representatives under his direction 
who were equally sympathetic, it was pleasant to think that we 
should at least have Monsieur Lebrun to refer to directly for advice 
and guidance. All the Ministers whom I saw, however, said 
there was so much overlapping that no one felt quite certain under 
whose department we should be ultimately associated, or whether 
we should so remain after the declaration of peace. 

The many interviews on hand rendered it necessary to make 
Paris our headquarters during the fortnight, and from there we 
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set forth to visit the towns where various Sections of our British 
Ambulances were held in readiness for duty day or night. Among 
the places included in our tour were the following : Meaux, Chezy, 
Chateau Thierry, Vaux, Dormans, Fere en Tardenois, Berry au 
Bac, Reims, Ay, Epernay, Montmesnil, Compiégne, Noyon, Guis- 
card, Ham, St. Quentin, Péronne, Combles, Bapaume, Arras, 
Aubigny, St. Pol, Erin, Hesdin, Montreuil, Neuville, Samer, and 
Boulogne. 

Lord Derby had prepared me for the wilderness of desolation 
I was to pass through, but I did not believe it possible to witness 
such wanton destruction, for not only was there not a vestige of 
a farm-building or cottage remaining in most of the districts 
passed through, but the extraordinary upheaval of earth from 
bombs and mines was such that one would have thought it was 
due to an earthquake. 

Within the limits of an article it is not practicable to do more 
than refer to the outstanding features of some of the towns visited, 
although these are more or less characteristic of them all. In many 
localities there was scarcely one stone left upon another ; in other 
places immense areas looked as though they had been wrecked 
and rent by some indescribable cataclysm, forcibly reminding one 
of Pompeii. 

One of our most strenuous experiences when looking up one 
or other of the motor-ambulance sections was the day that included 
Reims in our tour—a day that occupied over seventeen hours from 
start to finish. We journeyed in one of the Red Cross motors, 
and time after time pulled up at rendezvous which had been 
marked on our maps or noted on our daily programme, only to 
find that our British ambulances had moved on ahead to keep 
pace with the hurried retreat of the Germans. When at last we 
ran this particular Section of twenty-five ambulances to earth, so 
to say, we were accorded a wonderful reception amidst the thunder 
of the guns, whether French or German we knew not. The high 
spirits of our countrymen at seeing us somewhat modified our 
feelings of sadness, for the scenes of desolation through which we 
passed no pen could adequately describe: hundreds of villages 
utterly wiped out, and only here and there a side-wall of some 
extra strong building or occasionally a fragment of a church 
remained. Of Reims itself it is impossible to convey anything 
that would describe the fearful wreckage and chaos wrought 
by German malevolence; and though Reims is only one of 
many cities and towns noteworthy for their cathedrals, churches, 
and historic buildings throughout the ten ruined Departments 
of France formerly so well constituted; which are now prac- 
tically laid waste and their lands reduced far below the prairie 
value of virgin soil in unexplored countries, the wanton destruc. 
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tion of this grand old city is of itself enough to brand the Germans 
with eternal infamy. " 

Another day, after passing through various towns, all of which 
bore the same aspect of woe, we came to the once beautiful city 
of St. Quentin, whose inhabitants had numbered some fifty thou- 
sand, but which was now almost lifeless. Not only were its 
houses more or less demolished, but scarcely a piece of furniture 
of any description was to be seen, the explanation being that the 
German hordes, following the execrable example of their own 
otticers, had looted everything they could pillage, linen and silver 
us well as furniture, and destroyed everything they could not take 
away. Its churches and handsome cathedral were alike practically 
demolished, the only buildings remaining habitable in spite of 
constant shelling being those around a quadrangle just outside 
the town. The principal building there was formerly the Lycée. 
It was now being used as a French hospital, and we were very 
kindly offered the hospitality of these sombre ‘barracks’ for 
sleeping quarters, which had also been used as a hospital by the 
Germans when the city was in their occupation, and was in fact 
full of German wounded a fortnight before our arrival. We much 
enjoyed our dinner with the Commandant and some ten or twelve 
officers and two nurses ; and we supplemented their army rations 
with some good fare brought from Paris which we intended for 
the ambulances, had we been so fortunate as to catch them up. 
It had indeed been arranged that on arriving at St. Quentin we 
should spend the night in one of the motor ambulances, but it 
was found that these had been ‘ parked’ or ‘camped’ in some 
other quarter. During the meal we were much cheered by a 
telephone message from Paris that ‘ (1) Guillaume II. a abdiqué ; 
(ii) Les Italiens sont & Trieste; (iii) Les Alliés sont 4 Constanti- 
nople ; (iv) Le Comte Tisza a été assassiné.’ Next day we learnt 
that number (iv) was a matter of fact, the first three being merely 
an intelligent anticipation, and it was somewhat gratifying to 
receive from the Commandant the following characteristic note : 


Hopital d’ Evacuation No. 34. 
Saint Quentin, le 1 Novembre, 1918. 


Jour marqué d’une pierre blanche pour le plaisir d’avoir regu & notre 
table, Lord Blyth, Sir Dennis Bayley, Lord Nunburnholme, tous parfaits 
gentlemen, qui nous ont fait l’honneur d’accepter notre modeste hospitalité, 
plaisir doublé par les bonnes nouvelles recues, abdication du Kaiser, succés 
italiens et assurance absolue de la Victoire. Hurrah for England! 

Le Médecin Principal (Colonel) D. V. Coxter. 


Early the next morning, and not so far from St. Quentin as 
we had anticipated, we came upon a section of our Motor 
Ambulances in a spot which was once a village, and in the midst 
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of it was the last resting-place of twenty-five of our brave fellows 
who had died the death of heroes, marked by simple crosses on 
one of the many enclosures of hallowed ground overseas ‘ that is 
for ever England.’ And close by we saw the wild-beast lair of 
the notorious Big Berthas, with which the German, ever relying 
on some new form of frightfulness, thought to bombard peaceful 
Parisians into submission—perhaps into a separate peace. 

During one of our return journeys, we passed through a suc- 
cession of districts all of them so completely in English occupation 
that numbers of inscriptions in German on the sign-posts which 
everywhere abounded were more or less obliterated or covered 
over with more welcome directions in English. It was also 
heartening in the course of one or other of our tours to see the 
incessant activities of thousands of troops, like great hives of 
industry, scurrying to and fro in every direction with gigantic 
motors and huge lorries for conveying food and ammunition. It 
will always remain a mystery where all these mammoth vehicles 
suddenly came from, not to speak of the equally immense double 
rollers for levelling roads, and the countless implements for making 
and mending roads and bridges. It was indeed a triumph of 
organisation and energy that in so short a space of time roads 
and bridges that were destroyed by the Huns were remade, 
repaired or rebuilt, with a rapidity that outstripped all previous 
records, in order to facilitate the advance of the Allied Armies. 
One could not help reflecting that all these mighty tasks, so neces- 
sary and so well performed, still left, as a legacy for the after-war 
period, the mightier task of reconstituting the devastated lands. 

An experience of quite exceptional interest was the sight of 
some 800 tanks in a secluded area near St. Pol, about fifty miles 
from Boulogne, which were British throughout. They were 
ranged in squadrons, or whatever the term is, and captivated one 
by their uncanny aspect. It seemed impossible that these weird 
engines of warfare with caterpillar wheels could be twentieth- 
century achievements of mechanical skill, for they might well 
have been troglodytes from some under-world, or demons after 
ages of inertia come to life through some supernatural upheaval. 
There they were, like a vast armada of armed vampires, grim and 
ready for any réle in a diabolical conflict of Titans. One wonders 
if they can ever be adapted for the more pleasing and profitable 
pursuits of peace, perchance used in agriculture for tearing up 
intractable land. 

Some of my friends in Paris told me that, even after the land 
had been levelled, it was found it would take years to bring the 
soil into proper condition owing to chalky and other undesirable 
subsoils having been thrown up to the surface by bombs and 
shells, but I am satisfied that science will more rapidly come to 
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our aid in restoring its fecundity by means of artificial fertilisation. 
It has to be borne in mind that no fewer than ten Departments 
have been invaded, although they have, of course, suffered in 
different proportions, as I myself witnessed. 

Although one would wish to see the districts that had suffered 
most dealt with first, it seems to me it would be better to com- 
mence by rendering assistance in those districts which have 
suffered least, where obviously beneficial results from our action 
will be sooner manifest, and perhaps be a guide for the larger 
undertakings, for even less desolated districts will require labour 
and material beyond all ordinary calculation or imagination. The 
French people are looking for a large indemnity from Germany, 
not only for rebuilding towns and villages which have been com- 
pletely destroyed by hundreds, but also for the more urgent work 
of restoring farm buildings and bringing back the land at the 
earliest moment to its condition of productiveness before the 
War. 

Notwithstanding the terrible disruption of the whole social 
fabric, the destruction or spoliation of world-famous art treasures, 
and the ruin of equally renowned architectural glories of the world, 
it must surely come home to us that the first payment of the. 
indemnity should be allocated towards reconstituting devastated 
lands and homesteads, even before the rebuilding of homeless 
towns and villages, alike in France, Belgium, and Serbia. 

Still, the reconstruction of the land will not, I fear, proceed 
as quickly as might be, for in many parts it is owned by small 
peasant proprietors, whose very landmarks have been swept away 
by the tide of invasion; and even if the ownership of each could 
be ascertained, it would be impossible for individuals or com- 
mittees to deal with almost countless owners throughout ten 
Departments of the French nation, or to estimaté their losses in 
land and other property in the form of buildings and live-stock. 
As an instance of the latter, it may be mentioned that in the 
Department of the Nord alone 50,000 horses and 200,000 cattle 
were seized by the Germans. I was therefore given to under- 
stand that the Government contemplate passing a special Act to 
deal with the situation thus created, which might enable all the 
devastated lands to be reconstituted by the State, and the rightful 
owners to be reimbursed or their holdings returned to them after 
they have been reconstituted, as they are from time to time ascer- 
tained. While discussing terms of peace with many of our French 
friends, and particularly while in the devastated districts, it was 
repeatedly urged that if the War should end in our complete 
victory, the German prisoners of war in France at the time 
should be held there as long as may be required to help in the 
reconstitution of the land. 
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It is certain that not only temporary cottages but temporary 
farm buildings must be run up to keep pace with this reconstitu- 
tion, and these can be replaced by more permanent structures later. 
A suggestion I heard more than once from representative men was 
that there should be an effort to make these desolated parts of 
France not nierely as fertile as formerly, but even more productive 
than they were before, as some compensation to the inhabitants 
for their sufferings. 

An idea that was also mooted specially appealed to me— 
namely, that there should be a model farm erected on the latest 
scientific principles by the French Government in the centre of 
each of the ten devastated Departments. Would it not be possible 

» to have a complete model farm—an agricultural training centre, 
if you like—established to serve as a beacon-light for every culti- 
vator of the land, small or large, throughout the whole of the 
more northern parts of France, where the climate is somewhat 
akin to that of the southern parts of England? 

However immense the measure of our efforts towards restoring 
the regions laid waste by the War, it can, I fear, only be infini- 
tesimal compared with the immeasurable desolation inflicted with 
such diabolical] ingenuity on vast tracts which were once the home 
of flourishing agricultural communities. It seems to me therefore 
that an endeavour should, as far as possible, be made to atone in 
quality for what only a world-wide effort could supply in quantity. 
The hitherto unthinkable and nameless horrors of this War have 
piled on civilisation the mountain of their intolerable curse. Let us 
see to it that we send to these ruined and afflicted peoples seeds and 
live-stock and other requirements of husbandry of such sterling 
quality that, like the quality of mercy itself, they will come te 
them as gentle rain from heaven, blessing him that gives as well 
as him that takes, and become outstanding examples of the 
best varieties and types for future generations, in fact object- 
lessons of the last word in science applied to agriculture and 
agricultural industries. 

In this connexion it may perhaps be permissible to reproduce 
a sentence or two from a paper read to the British Science Guild 
a few years ago, as follows : t 


Science can teach us how best to occupy each separate acre of soil—by 
corn here, pasture there, fruit, vegetables or timber elsewhere—for it is a 
truism to say that every acre has a capacity of its own for the reproduction 
of some special article. 

There is nothing in connexion with agriculture which science will not be 
the means of showing us can be produced : 

(a) More abundantly on the same space. 


(b) To a much greater degree of perfection. 
(ce) At a much lower cost. : 





| 
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Let us therefore seek to spread the influence of science among agricul- 
turists, that every seed of every variety, that every plant of every kind, 
every animal of every species, shall be of the best possible type for reproduc- 
tion, so that we pre-eminently may be the nursery ground of all that is 
choicest in corn and cattle and every other agricultural product. 


If these suggestions should mature it is worth considering 
whether, in reconstituting the land, England’s duty should not 
{nclude the further satisfaction of providing even for a defined 
number of years a part of the live-stock, such as stud-stallions and 
bulls, besides other pedigree cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, etc., of 
the choicest breeds. This would not only be an instructive object- 
lesson to the agricultural communities, but by the use of the best 
stock for reproduction the quality of their progeny would be 
improved for all time to come. It was very remarkable that we “ 
travelled for miles and miles across country where the enemy had 
destroyed everything with fiendish ingenuity, both north and 
north-east of Paris, without seeing a single head of any description 
of live-stock, large or small. Hence, whatever pedigree animals 
are sent now might become the progenitors of the agricultural stock 
for all future years, while the finest varieties of seed-corn should 
leave a permanent impress on French agriculture. In this con- 
nexion the model farms might well become granaries for the 
accumulation and distribution of corn and other seeds best adapted 
to the requirements of each community. And it is worth con- 
sidering whether seeds of high quality should not be sold at the 
same price as ordinary seeds rather than distributed as gifts. 
Should this be decided it would open up larger possibilities for 
the supply of finer varieties of seeds to France by growers in this 
Kingdom. 

I may perhaps be allowed to mention that it has added not a 
little to the satisfaction I experienced during my journeyings 
to remember that it was my privilege to be one of an active 
committee for the supply of seeds to France after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. 

The American people have already been rendering assistance 
to France in the form of agricultural supplies, but this has all 
been done under the American Red Cross, and I believe a decision 
has been come to that the work should no longer be continued 
under those auspices. The Americans are most friendly towards 
us, and would, I think, like to establish a department for supplying 
seeds, implements, and live-stock, in conjunction with England, 
but separate from the French Government. This arrangement, 
however, would, I think, hardly be so satisfactory as dealing direct 
with the French Government, although there is much to be said 
for the view that, with her vast industry in agricultural implements 
(some of which I saw during my inspections in France, and which 
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are also largely used in this Kingdom), America could better 
supply this form of help to the devastated districts, whilst we on 
our part may perhaps be in a better position to supply live-stock 
and seeds. 

A preferable system would probably be for Monsieur Lebrun, 
Ministre de Blocus et des régions libérées, to add to his own 
important department two adjuncts or bureaux for the two English- 
speaking races of Great Britain and America; and it would be a 
further advantage if all matters pertaining to these were dealt 
with on his side by an Englishman on his staff well versed in the 
French language, and in this country by a Frenchman with a 
good knowledge of English. The correspondence and interchange 
of views between the two countries could thus be simplified and 
systematised ; whilst overlapping, if not done away with altogether, 
would at least be reduced to a minimum. 

In the course of conversations with many Frenchmen with 
whom I had an opportunity of conferring, occasional suggestions 
were made to me some of which might be worth considermg. One 
of them, however, practical though it be, would scarcely come 
under the cognisance of our British Agricultural Relief of Allies 
Committee, namely, that sheep by tens of thousands should, as a 
preliminary, be imported into France, to take advantage of the 
growth of certain herbs which more or less, according to subsoil, 
will, it is said, spring up on some of these derelict lands in the early 
months of the year. These flocks, even if the money could be 
partly subscribed for their purchase by our people, should certainly 
not come from Great Britain, as it would be a waste of pedigree 
stock, but should rather be obtained from adjoining countries of 
Kurope, if not from parts of the South of France, assuming they 
could be spared from those regions. 

Whether the French Government should come to the conclusion 
that large areas of land in the ravaged Departments should in the 
first place be devoted to forestry, in which the French are such 
adepts, will be for them to decide; but when I look upon the 
Herculean task of dealing simultaneously with such enormous 
tracts of land, I can well understand that this might be an advis- 
able step to take, especially in parts where the upheaval of the 
soil makes it unsuitable for the early cultivation of crops or even 
for conversion into grassland. 

More than one member of the French Government reluctantly 
admitted that owing to the enemy’s advance only a small pro- 
portion of the agricultural assistance we had thus far rendered 
was now visible, and although the reason for its invisibility happily 
is a thing of the past, there seems to be a general feeling that, with 
transport difficulties and the absorbing occupation of the present 
Ministers, shipments of seed as well as live-stock might well be 
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deferred until some little time after the conclusion of peace. But 
even if this view prevail, I feel that not a day should be lost in 
interesting the people in this work of reconstruction of the devas- 
tated countries, for while an appeal to the British public for support 
is certain to meet with considerable response at any time, it is 
likely to be readier still under conditions at present prevailing. 

During my interview with the French Minister of Agriculture, 
and indeed with many officers in Paris, I discovered one of their 
chief concerns to be the supply of the ‘Staff of Life,’ and that 
every means was being adopted to encourage the further growth 
of wheat. The necessity of this was so insistent that the Govern- 
ment decided to offer a prize for the most striking method of 
impressing this need on the population, bread being a much more 
staple article of diet in France than it was in England in pre-war 
days. Although the population of the two countries was about the 
same, yet, whereas the annual consumption of wheat in France 
was some 40 million quarters, practically the whole of this vast 
quantity being grown within her own borders, only some 32 million 
quarters were consumed in the United Kingdom, of which only 
about 8 million quarters were produced at home, just one fourth of 
our home requirements, or one fifth of the French production : a 
fact which is the more remarkable remembering how much of 
the land of France is devoted to vine-culture. 

A pictorial poster, with illustrations of the reaping-hook, sheaves 
of corn and the tricolor, that secured the first prize was designed 
by a school-girl of sixteen, and happily expressed the Government 
view in the following exhortation : 


SEMEZ DU BLE. 
C’EST DE L’OR pouR LA FRANCE. 


I was given to understand that this placard was circulated by 
the thousand at the prefectures and other public buildings all over 
France, and, strange as it may appear in England, where bread 
and wine are not supposed to go together, another poster was 
exhibited with a picturesque flagon and cluster of grapes designed 
by the same youthful artist, with an appeal to save wine for the 
troops in these words : 


RESERVEZ LE VIN POUR NOS PoILus. 


As illustrating how much more urgent the problem of bread 
supply has been in France than here, I may add that at a déjeuner 
in Paris, which would have satisfied a gourmet, we were surprised 
to find that bread was not obtainable without a coupon, and but 
for the friendly act of a neighbouring Parisian we should have had 
to go without. 
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I wish any words of mine could convey some idea of the 
unbounded admiration and enthusiasm for England and our people 
manifested on every hand, and not only by their President and 
the Premier, but by all classes of the French community, which 
could not but impress one with the pride of race. It is no less 
gratifying that the attitude in France finds an equally warm 
response in this country, and not only from our Royal Family 
and our Prime Minister but among all classes of our people. In 
the former instance this has been happily shown in a letter to me 
expressing the appreciation of both the King and Queen, after Her 
Majesty had honoured me with a visit in connexion with the 
Queen’s Work for Women Fund, and had graciously shown keen 
interest in the objects of my visit to Paris, and especially regarding 
the help of our people in reconstituting the devastated lands of 
France. And our Prime Minister, in spite of the all-absorbing 
character of his duties, has also found time to interest himself 
in this urgent matter, and to point out that not only does this 
work deserve the full support of the British public on the score 
of humanity, but also because of the lasting good-will that will 
certainly be engendered between the peoples of these devastated 
countries and ourselves as a result of our present sympathetic co- 
operation. 

If I do not mistake my countrymen, there is little they would 
not do to the utmost of their power to mitigate the sufferings 
inflicted on France, Belgium and Serbia during all the horrors 
of invasion, from which we ourselves have happily been free. 


BLyTH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE HUN AND HIS PRISONERS: 
| SOME IMPRESSIONS ON AN ARMY CHAPLAIN 


IF the writer of this article were to look back over the notes of 
various sermons and addresses which he has delivered, he would 
probably be surprised to find how frequently he had pleaded for 
a greater sense of proportion, and deplored the lack of that sense 
as being responsible for many blunders, both collective and indivi- 
dual. He is therefore showing plainly how little effect his own 
preaching has had upon himself, when he confesses quite frankly 
that on the subject of prisoners of war he has lost all sense of 
proportion. All through the last stages of the War, and even 
now during the armistice, there was and is to him no question 
more burningly urgent than the redress of the terrible wrongs done 
to these victims of enemy brutality. If there is any excuse needed 
for the writer in taking this one-sided view, it must be found in 
the fact that he was for eighteen months in Switzerland as Senior 
C.F. to the officers and men who were sent thither from Germany 
for internment. During that period he lived entirely amongst 
them at Chateau d’Oex : his numerous journeys to other centres 
were only to visit other batches of men who had also been in 
German hands; so that his life was to all intents and purposes 
involved with theirs, and their interests became paramount. This 
close association was of itself enough to give the prisoner-question 
@ prominent place in his thoughts. When he returned to England, 
he expected to find something of the same over-anxiety as to the 
prisoners in the mind of the average man. It was therefore a 
great shock to discover that the well-attested facts about the 
horrors of German prison-life had not seized the imagination of 
the people as a whole, and that many, with shrugged shoulders, 
were able to acquiesce in a continuance of the prevailing condi- 
tions. It was still more of a shock to read the parliamentary 
speeches of those who had the (confessedly difficult) task of caring 
for their interests, and to remark the levity with which they 
approached their subject, and the self-satisfaction with which 
they recorded their half-hearted efforts towards betterment. Small 
wonder that an already vanishing sense of proportion disappeared 
altogether, and left the writer obsessed with the one idea that the 
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prisoners and their lot were the chief problem of the War, and 
are now the chief problem of the armistice and the post-war 
settlement. 

It will be all to the good if the repatriated men, who are 
returning as these lines are written, are allowed to record their 
experiences without let or hindrance, and to speak in public to 
such as care to listen. The regulation which has silenced them 
hitherto has seemed to many inexplicable. It is vitally necessary 
that the country should know what these men have endured, and 
that fact after fact should be dinned into the ears of the public, 
until they not only hear, but can see in a measure what it has 
meant to be a prisoner in German hands. But it is probable that 
in their statements the victims will find room only for the more 
blatant acts of devilry, and that some of the lesser villainies, which 
are to the writer’s way of thinking equally revolting, will be 
passed over. Consequently a few authentic stories, none of which 
are likely to be related by the prisoners themselves, are offered 
here in the hope that they will strike home, while other state- 
ments merely shock but make no deep impression—they are too 
stunning to do so. 

During the existence of the camp at Wittenberg, a canteen 
was opened, at which our men were allowed to make small pur- 
chases at exorbitant prices. Access to this canteen was permitted 
at stated hours. On one of the lawful occasions a sergeant was 
making his way to the building, when the sentry whom he had 
to pass bayoneted him in the thigh without the slightest provo- 
cation. The man was already weakened by the long privation, 
and the wound became septic. He was dead in a few days. No 
official notice was taken : the sentry was not even reprimanded. 

On another occasion some prisoners were required for work at 
a neighbouring pithead. Twenty-eight disabled men, who had 
been passed by the prison doctor as unfit for manual labour, were 
detailed for the job. Some of the party had been shot through 
the arm or body: others had been wounded in the leg, and the 
limb was anything from five to eight centimetres short—they 
could only hobble. On arrival at the pithead, they found that 
the labour demanded of them was far beyond their strength. This 
was at once interpreted as refusal to work. They were locked 
into a shed, where they remained without food for two days. On 
the third day they were marched back tocamp and court-martialled. 
The punishment was twenty-eight days’ cells, and each man was 
put into a separate compartment about three feet square, with 
only a slit of daylight coming in between two planks over the 
door. They were given one blanket each (it was mid-winter), 
and there they remained for four weeks. They were deprived 
of their food parcels and their letters, and the nourishment pro- 
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vided was a bowl of so-called soup one day, and on the next day 
four ounces of bread and water, and so on alternately. More than 
one of the sufferers was known to the writer in Switzerland, and 
there is no doubt as to the veracity of the story. 

Another man who came to Switzerland for internment was a 
regimental cook. He was in the act of ‘preparing a dinner, when 
the place was surrounded and he was captured. The fact that 
when he was taken prisoner he had his cook’s knife upon him 
gave his captors an excellent excuse for torture. They first 
threatened to kill him by cutting his throat with his own knife, 
but gentler counsels prevailed, and they refrained from actually 
severing the jugular artery. But they were reluctant to leave his 
throat alone altogether, so they drew the knife across it, and be- 
sides inflicting flesh wounds, succeeded in doing irreparable damage 
to the vocal cords. The man is now unable to speak above a 
strangled whisper, and his voice will always recall the haunting 
hoarseness of the cry of a Syrian leper. It is likely that this and 
other similar records will cause an interested reader to inquire 
how far the cruelty was localised—did it crop up in every 
quarter of Germany, or were some parts guiltless of it? The 
writer has made some attempt to classify such stories as came 
to his knowledge, with the following results. As far as can be 
gathered, the vile treatment began on the battlefield itself, and 
from there spread right through the country. One man well 
known amongst the Internés, had the left shoulder-socket shot 
away in the fighting. He somehow dragged himself to a barn, 
where he spent three days and nights, in the company of other 
wounded comrades. At the end of that time they were discovered 
bythe enemy. They were at once threatened with death, but 
the threat was not carried out. Instead they were removed to 
a hospital at the rear—treatment which sounds humane, until the 
details are known. The men were already in much pain, but this 
was ignored, and three of them who could not walk were pitched 
on to a small fruit barrow, and trundled over ruts and holes 
towards their destination. During the process, a wheel came off 
the barrow, and the men were thrown off. Not the slightest 
notice was taken of the added agony thus inflicted, and they were 
hauled about ‘just as if they were sacks of potatoes.’ Callous 
treatment thus began immediately after capture and pursued them 
throughout their captivity. The hospitals were in many cases 
places of torture rather than of healing. It was no uncommon 
thing for a man to be on the operating table for an hour at a 
stretch without an anaesthetic. There were of course exceptions 
to this barbarous treatment, and nothing was more striking than 
to hear our interned men speaking in grateful terms of this sur- 
geon or that who had behaved with ordinary humanity. There 


are about half a dozen German Army Surgeons whose names will 
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ever be honoured by the prisoners who passed through their 
hands. But all such kindness was shown as secretly as possible : 
it was obviously against orders. Similarly with the camp-com- 
mandants, and the sergeants under them. Most of them required 
no encouragement to be brutal: they seemed to revel in the 
infliction of misery ; but cases could be mentioned of attempts to 
alleviate the lot of the prisoners. However, they were few and 
far between, for any demonstration of ordinary humanity on their 
part was not long in reaching the ears of a higher authority, and 
the ‘offender’ was at once removed from his post, and his place 
taken by an officer who was free from all taint of squeamishness. 

It will be noted that the writer takes it for granted that the 
cruelty was arranged by the supreme power. If any reader thinks 
the evidence for this assertion insufficient, he has only to recall 
the cast-iron discipline of the German Army, and to remember 
what happened concurrently with that discipline. Here is an 
example. At one camp the prisoners used to take exercise under 
the direct surveillance of the camp officers, who were of course 
responsible for their charges. There was a road near the com- 
pound, along which companies of soldiers passed from time to time 
in the course of their military duties. For some weeks it became 
the custom for these passing groups to halt on the march, and 
to fire at the prisoners behind the wire. Some bullets fell short : 
others did not. On one morning eleven of our men were killed 
in this way, and the camp authorities treated it as a joke. Or 
again : when the train-loads of prisoners entered a station, armed 
guards were sent to patrol alongside the cattle-trucks, with 
bayonets fixed. The guards entertained themselves by thrusting 
their bayonets between the ventilating boards high up on the sides 
of the trucks, in the hope of blinding the men who were standing 
within, packed so closely that they could not dodge the weapons. 
This happened frequently, and was freely allowed by the officers 
in charge ; but anything so utterly alien from the spirit of Army 
discipline would not have been tolerated for a moment, unless a 
superior authority had allowed or suggested it. And in marching 
the prisoners from station to camp, the crowds of civilian onlookers 
were deliberately allowed to get out of hand. The ranks were 
broken by a screaming mob—chiefly women—spitting upon the 
captives and heaping worse indignities upon them, the kilted 
Scotsmen being the easier victims. And the military authorities 
not only failed to restrain the undisciplined rabble, but seemed 
to find positive enjoyment in its excesses. 

The conclusion thus reluctantly arrived at is that the horrible 
treatment was not confined to any particular sector of Germany, 
but was widespread ; and that while it must have been organised 
in the first place by the highest authority, it was welcomed—with 
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a few notable exceptions—by the great mass of the Army and 
of the civil population ; and the average officer and his subordinates 
found no difficulty in obeying general orders, and added a few 
extra devilments of their own invention. 

Stories of brutality might be added by the score, but there 
are two matters which can be dealt with better by one who has 
been spared the personal experience of prison-life, and has only 
seen it as it were from outside. 

The first of these is the testimony given to the German char- 
acter : it is illuminating. At an informal gathering of a few men 
at Chateau d’Oex, when a substantial tea had somewhat unloosened 
their tongues, the following story was told amid much merriment. 
At a certain camp the German corporal in charge of the men had 
to call some of them earlier than the rest each morning, in order 
that they might be in time for their work. He found it amusing 
to call all the men at the same hour, though the remainder were 
not required to get up. It was a very serious matter for the men 
to be awakened unnecessarily : sleep was problematical at any 
time owing to hunger. The men made repeated protests to the 
corporal, who smiled grimly, but paid no further heed. It was 
an obvious joy to him that this petty bullying should be so effective. 
One morning, in the course of his daily disturbance of the sleepers, 
he kicked one of our men, who happened to be the champion 
boxer of his Regiment. The boxer, still half-asleep, and quite 
oblivious as to who was his tormentor, jumped up, and with one 
blow straight between the eyes felled the corporal to the ground. 
It was not till the blow had been delivered that he realised that 
he had dared to lay a finger on the sacred body of a German 
corporal. But before he and his comrades had had time to 
speculate as to the full penalty that would be exacted, they were 
petrified to see the corporal crawl to his knees, put his hands up 
in entreaty to his assailant, and implore his pardon again and 
again. The witnesses of the incident told it so convincingly, that 
it caused great amusement. However, the after-comments were 
the most significant. One man said ‘ They’re all the same—bully 
you till the last moment, and then, if you stand up to them, they 
lick your boots.’ Another said ‘ It’s all bluster with them : under- 
neath they’re just a lot of dirty cowards.’ The contribution of a 
third man seemed to the writer the most illuminating of all: 
‘That’s what I can’t understand about these Huns. They’re not 
like any other people I’ve ever mét. It’s always one thing or the 
other : either they stand over you and make your life a hell, or 
else they grovel in front of you. I hate them both ways—when 
they’re bullies and when they’re cowards. I’ve never yet met a 
Hun who is ready to deal with me as man to man.’ These com- 
ments are abundantly justified by recent experience. The bullying 
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of yesterday has given place to the whining of to-day. Many will 
endorse the opinion ‘I hate them both ways.’ If that seems too 
strongly worded, yet it is surely advisable that the verdict thus 
given, based as it was on bitter personal acquaintance with the 
enemy, should with due modifications guide us in our future 
dealings with him. Before he can be received into the comity of 
international relations, he must be somehow taught that bluster 
and bullying on the one hand, and cringing and squealing on the 
other, are equally revolting. He must learn to behave towards 
others ‘as man tu man.’ 

The second point on which the onlooker is more qualified to 
speak than the prisoners themselves is the effect left by the cruel 
incarceration upon their nervous system. Those who have wit- 
nessed the arrival of a party of prisoners for internment in Switzer- 
land will agree that for a harrowing experience it is hard to beat. 
An expectant crowd, flags, flowers and music, betoken the occasion 
as a festivity. The train arrives to the sound of cheering, and 
from it step down, or are tenderly lifted out on stretchers, officers 
and men who have none of the glory of battle shining through 
their sufferings, but are mostly worn out in body and mind.. There 
is a hunted look about them which is unforgettable. During 
months and years of captivity they have maintained an unbroken 
front, and have won the grudging respect even of their gaolers. 
When they arrive in Switzerland, it is after a wearisome train 
journey, with the excitement of a new-found liberty, and the 
fatiguing joy of receptions at every stopping-place. They have 
held on all through, but now the strain is relaxed, and the ravages 
of Germany come to the surface. There are of course remarkable 
exceptions, but a man who arrives in really good condition is 
sure to have been in captivity only a few months, and to have 
been lucky in finding himself at a ‘fair’ camp. Speaking generally, 
it would be true to say that the prisoner arrives from Germany 
utterly unnerved, though he would probably deny it hotly. Nor 
is it any disloyalty to add that in ordinary dealings with them 
the utmost patience and forbearance were needed : it was weeks 
and sometimes months before one could say that this man or that 
was quite normal. The omnivorous reader was unable to concen- 
trate his attention on the most absorbing of books : the man who 
had never been work-shy rebelled at the easiest of duties: the 
student could not settle to study: and the men who clamoured 
for their favourite newspaper from England settled down for a 
‘good read,’ and in two minutes had laid the paper down and 
drifted to some other occupation. Conversation ‘boxed the 
compass’ with bewildering rapidity: a subject was no sooner 
started than it was dropped, and another topic took its place. 
Trivial incidents were magnified into first-rate events, while real 
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occurrences were treated as unworthy of comment. And most 
impressive of all were the long silences, which meant that memory 
was harking back to the now past horrors, and living the scenes 
over again. The writer recalls how in one of the internment 
centres an officer came to tea with him shortly after his release 
from Germany. He engaged in desultory conversation over the 
meal, and then relapsed into a silence which he did not break 
for three quarters of an hour. And all the time it could be seen 
that memory was working, working. At last he pulled himself 
together and said ‘I think I must be going,’ and with the custo- 
mary word of thanks went away. It was months before it could 
be said of him, and of others like him, that they had regained 
their normal condition. 

The purpose, then, of this article is two-fold, though it may 
fail in both its endeavours. ‘The first is to insist on the pressing 
nature of the prisoner-problem even now, when the actual incar- 
ceration is at an end. In our peace conditions a prominent 
place should be given to the demand for the surrender of the most 
notorious camp-commandants : these brilliant exponents of Kultur 
must be made to pay the penalty of their crimes; otherwise we 
have no security that these and other devilries of the Great War 
may not recur at some later date. The deterrents should be such 
as to make a repetition impossible. The second purpose is to 
remind the reading public that the prisoner feels that his case 
has not been given its due measure of attention among the many 
difficulties of the last four years. He acknowledges thankfully 
the efforts made to feed him, but insists that the fiendish treat- 
ment might have been modified if his destiny had been entrusted 
to firmer hands. He may or may not be right; but in any case 
there is one compensation that can be freely offered him, though 
he would be the last to claim it for himself—a generous public 
appreciation of what he did to uphold the honour of the British 
Army under impossible conditions. He was starved, kicked, 
beaten, prodded with the bayonet, neglected in sickness, tortured 
and treated with an unheard-of brutality. Yet when he is asked by 
an astonished inquirer how he came through it all alive, his answer 
is always the same—‘ Well, I don’t know. We just did our best 
to keep our end up.’ Such men are every whit as much heroes 
as the survivors of four years’ hard fighting on the battle-front, 
and a truly grateful country will never forget their endurance. 


ARCHIBALD H. SEWELL. 
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GREAT crises in the affairs of nations are forcing-houses of the 
extremes in the passions of men, for good and for evil. Patriot 
and revolutionary, militarist and pacifist, volunteer and profiteer, 
self-sacrificer and self-seeker, the humane and the brute, the All- 
Highest and the Bolshevist, he that ‘jobs’ and he that ‘plays 
the game,’ all exploit their passion or pretext to the limit, be 
the end the blessing or the bane of man. The mask of religion 
is subtle. It veils the base and evil motive, and at times mis- 
guides the lofty aim. Captain Craig’s denunciation of false Chris- 
tianity in the Commons on the 29th of October penetrated to the 
heart of the nation and evoked indignation against the Govern- 
ment and almost anguish for the prisoners, an anguish which 
the Report on our Kut prisoners has deeply intensified. In the 
matter of ‘ reprisals,’ it is not too late to be that: which Captain 
Craig somewhat cynically invited scrupulous Churchmen and other 
super-Christians to become, viz. ‘ the agents of a Higher Power.’ 
The hour of retribution has come. We read that the Germans 
dreaded the invasion of their country by French and Americans, 
not by British; and an East African Archdeacon told me that, 
when the victorious British and Belgian forces in 1916 approached 
Tabora, where he had long been a prisoner, tle Governor’s wife— 
the Governor and his officers fled—sent for him and solicited his 
protection from the Belgians, in case they arrived before the British 
troops. Retribution is due to Britain from ‘ Boche,’ Bolshevist 
and Turk alike. A General Election is impending. Opinion 
deprecates party. We want a Parliament that will say ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine.’ Heart-rending news of the Kut-el-Amara and 
other prisoners in Turkish hands has reached us. They are 
mostly Indians, and India by her loyalty in this War has won 
full right to expect that the Sarkdr will protect her sons. 
Twenty years ago the British Empire embarked on a war 
which, while it provoked almost all Europe to sympathy with the 
Boer and antipathy for the Briton, armed that ‘Concert of 
Europe’ with no practical weapon more deadly than intrigue and 
vulgar and venomous calumny—weapons which, be it said with 
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regret, brother Britons also stooped to use. The Allies have had 
to contend with such in the present War. Britain then met Boer 
and Continental bluster with one tenth or even less of the power 
and resources developed since 1914. Little was asked of India. 
It was a white man’s war; and British pride and good sense 
excluded the darker races, even a Canadian-Indian contingent led 
by Mr. Brant-Sero, whose name carries our thoughts back to the 
famous Chief of the Six Nations a century and a half ago. The 
British Agent of those days for the Red Indians, Sir William 
Johnson, married Molly Brant, a near relative of the Iroquois 
Chief. 

To-day let me quote a few lines descriptive of a scene in 
Edinburgh on the 10th of December 1916 : 

Out of the Caledonian Station yesterday morning marched a gallant 

company of soldiers led by four Red Indian chiefs in full war-paint and 
feathers. The detachment consisted of 150 Red Indians of the Iroquois 
Nation from the Reservation of the Six Nations in Ontario, mostly Indians 
of pure descent and familiar with the dialects of their tribes—Oneidas, 
Cayugas, Onandagas, ‘Mohawks, Chippawayas, Tuscaroras, and Dela- 
wares. They preserve the physical attributes so dear to the heart of every 
man who ever was a boy and relished the immortal flavour of Fenimore 
Cooper. 
And soon. The writer must have been a boy in the ’sixties of 
the last century ; for to-day the moccasin, the calumet and the 
tomahawk have been effaced in youth’s view by the motor, the 
cigarette and the trench-mortar. 

India in 1899 sent white troops only to South Africa : and in 
1900 a mixed force, mainly native, to China, to quell the Boxer 
Rebellion and release the beleaguered Legations of Peking. 
Neither the Boer War nor the Boxer rising stirred India to any 
abnormal effort. It might have been well, having due regard 
to the stress of the last four years, had it done so. In 1899-1901 
the Colossus of the North loomed large in Central Asia, and the 
Government of India strongly deprecated the withdrawal of any 
force in excess of some 20,000 men. The very integrity of the 
British Empire was not then imperilled as it has been in this 
War; and, with Russia on the Oxus and France next door to the 
Mekong, to denude India of troops was obviously unwise. The 
Entente was not then born. 

India’s power to aid the Empire is no new theme.’ Even in 
the days of Clive, Eyre Coote, Stringer Lawrence, and Admirals 
Watson and Hughes, that power, embryonic as it was, played its 
little part. It drew men and resources away from France—some 
great men, such as Dupleix, Labourdonnais, Lally, Bussy, and 
that fine sailor Knight of Malta, the Bailli de Suffren. French 


1 Vide ‘India’s Power of Self-Defence’ in the Zmpire Review for 
March 1901. 
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sympathy was strong.with Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan. The 
Revolution alone diverted French aid from the latter. And when 
Paul and Alexander for Russia and Napoleon for France put their 
heads together and plotted invasions of India with a Franco-Rus- 
sian Army in league with Persia and Afghanistan, was not India 
able to strengthen the hands of Pitt’s Government by despatching 
its envoys to the Courts of Teheran, Kabul, Lahore, Hyderabad 
(Sind) and Kelat?? The Treaty of Tilsit generated the germ of 
that Political and Military move which has placed the north-west 
frontier of India where it rests to-day, viz. along a line drawn 
(roughly) from Gilgit south-westward through Quetta to Gwetter 
on the Gulf of Oman ; while beyond that lies a protectorate which 
at this hour embraces most of Persia and all Mesopotamia, as 
well as Palestine, Syria, the Hedjaz and the Trans-Caspian. I 
need not resume here the tale of the many wars that India has 
taken off the shoulders of the Mother Country. All such cam- 
paigns have been met by the normal establishment of the Indian 
Army, plus occasional contingents furnished by martial Native 
States and not infrequently led by their loyal and gallant Princes. 

It is the War which is now, we hope, at an end that has put 
India to two most crucial tests, viz. of the loyalty of its people 
or rather peoples, and the elasticity of its resources. I admit 
that a Rowlatt-Commission report sheds lurid light upon un- 
pleasant episodes, while the Montagu-Chelmsford Survey of the 
current situation and the consequent proposals provoke grave mis- 
givings. But as a counterpoise to this stand indisputable facts, 
viz. the chivalry, self-sacrifice and generosity of the Native Princes, 
the unprecedented influx of recruits, the maintenance of the 
British power and prestige, mainly by the Indian Army, in Meso- 
potamia, East Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Persia, and also 
valuable service in France and at Gallipoli. Traitorous plots, some 
engineered by German propaganda, there have been, but all have 
been unmasked and thwarted. To what extent the exigencies of 
this War have led to industrial development does not come within 
the sphere of my knowledge or study ; but it can hardly be believed 
that what has been done in Britain has not also, if to a minor 
extent, been done in India. Personally, I have knowledge of 
only one of the many departments in which this development must 
have taken place. I refer to the Indian branch of the St. John 
Ambulance Association which has done in this War all the Red 
Cross work of the Indian Army. The succinct history of the 
genesis of that branch may be read in the Appendix to the 


2 Vide lecture entitled ‘The Treaty of Tilsit and India 1807-1843,’ read by 
me before the Royal Historical Society in December 1917, and printed in the 
Hoyal United Service Institution Journal for August 1918. 
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Ambulance Report of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem for 1916 ; 
and the annual reports of the branch from 1914 onwards tell the 
rest—no small ‘rest.’ The Duke of Connaught in 1903 told India 
that England shut her eyes for twenty-five years to the naval and 
military value of the St. John Ambulance Association. India 
founded its branch in 1901, and had it ready for war in 1914. 
Indeed it would have been ready earlier. It was in 1900 that the 
War Office, when its medical service was condemned in Parlia- 
ment, turned to St. John’s Gate, all overtures from which it had 
previously scouted. 

Journalism, which is fertile in the invention of its own little 
wars, has waged with vigour and pertinacity, and often with all 
the courage of infinitesimal knowledge, the battle of the Fronts. 
We will not waste time in renewing it here. ‘Honours easy’ 
promises to be the verdict; for on both Fronts, Western and 
Eastern, the Allies, and Britain foremost of all, can claim victory. 
The Janus front is symbolic of the Empire on which the sun never 
sets and whose badge is ‘The All-Red Route’ around the globe. 
In hoc signo vincemus. Janus has no ‘side-shows.’ 

The first move of the Indian Army is one of which India may 
ever be proud. I refer to the despatch of the Indian Army Corps 
under General Sir James Willcocks from India to France in Sep- 
tember 1914. The story of this Army Corps has, as must be 
well known to all who take a genuine pride and interest in the 
Indian Army, been written by Sir James Willcocks himself in 
Blackwood’s for July 1916, and more in detail by Merewether and 
Smith in The Indian Corps in France, published by Mr. John 
Murray later in the same year. On or about the 26th of October 
1914 two Indian Regiments, the 57th Rifles and the 129th Baluchis 
-—the latter specially inviting my interest, seeing that I had spent 
eighteen years with it and finally commanded it—entered almost 
simultaneously the trenches against the Germans in the vicinity 
of Ypres. In the subsequent fighting both regiments suffered 
very severely. General Sir James Willcocks has, in his narrative, 
put forward the happy thought that to these two regiments should 
be accorded the motto ‘Primus in Europa,’ just as ‘ Primus in 
Indis’ was, one hundred years ago, assigned to the Dorsets (39th) 
in memory of the battle of Plassey. It was to Private Khudadad 
of the 129th Baluchis that the first Victoria Cross ever given to 
an Indian soldier was awarded ; and, if any would read the story 
of the gallantry that won it, let them turn to The Indian Corps 
in France; p. 40. It was my lot, and a lot upon which I have 
always congratulated myself, to serve throughout my Indian 
service with the 127th and 129th Baluchis, the original Ist and 
2nd Baluch Battalions raised (1843-6) by Sir Charles Napier in 
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Sind,* under sanction from Lord Ellenborough,* with which in 
1881 was linked the 3rd (now 130th) Baluchis raised in 1858 by 
Brigadier-General John Jacob. I have watched and been to some 
extent in touch with these regiments during the War, and it is a 
proud record that all three will carry away from it. Three if not 
more General Officers who have distinguished themselves at the 
head of our troops in France and East Africa—viz. Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Claude Jacob, Major-General Sir M. Tighe, and the late Brigadier- 
General J. A. Hannyngton—came from the Baluchis, and all three 
regiments in themselves contributed conspicuously to the success 
of our operations in East Africa, as did the 129th previously in 
France and the 127th later in Palestine. When I commanded 
the 129th (1902-05) I encouraged the recruiting of Baluchis, and, 
among other steps taken, obtained a direct commission for a 
relation of the Chief of the Rind clan. That was in 1903. Ihave 
watched the career of that man : two years ago he took his Baluch 
Company to East Africa and did well ; more recently, as Subedar- 
Major of his regiment, he has specially distinguished himself in 
Palestine.* 

I put this on record, because, in my opinion, the Baluchis, as 
a fighting race, have been blindly neglected by the authorities in 
India. Every Tom, Dick, and Harry has heard of the Sikh and 
Gurkha, and a chosen few know the Pathan, Punjabi, Dogra, 
Rajput, Garhwali, Jat and Mahratta; but the Baluch is almost 


’ Sir Charles Napier’s object was to provide for the disbanded Baluch 
troops of the Mirs of Sind which, cast adrift, infested the country. The first 
active service which these two Baluch battalions saw was in Persia (1856-7); and 
in the Mutiny (1857-9). Both acquitted themselves well and with conspicuous 
loyalty. During the Mutiny also 500 Baluch Levies under Lieutenant Macaulay, 
of Jacob’s Irregular: Sind Horse; marched. from the Indus straight across the 
desert to Rajputana, joined Sir Hugh Rose, and served under him in the 
suppression of the Mutiny in Central India (see Shand’s Life of Jacob, p. 287). 
It is almost forgotten to-day that Lord Elphinstone intended the Central India 
command for John Jacob and only appointed Hugh Rose to ‘it when Jacob’s 
detention in Persia rendered it inexpedient to wait for him longer. 

4 Vide The Indian Administration of Lord Elienborough, by Lord Colchester, 
p. 438. 

5 His: promotion in fifteen years from the junior to ‘the most senior post 
tenable by a Native Officer in an Indian Regiment speaks for itself. .My 
correspondent in Palestine wrote ‘You will be glad to learn that the Baluch 
Company has done very well in a raid. It was quite a small affair but it took 
a lot of courage. The task was to raid a table-top hill in front of our lines. 
This hill was held by anything up to 300 Turks with machine-guns, They had 
a deep trench all round the top of the hill. The strength of the raiding party 
was only ninety, under two young British Officers and the Subedar-Major. They 
brought me back two machine-guns and some rifles. They had many rifles and 
some prisoners, but owing to their own casualties—they carried their wounded 
and dead back—they could not bring away more. The Turks counter-attacked 
three times without success. The Baluch who did best was the Subedar-Major, 
Mir Kambir Khan, a Rind Baluch.’ Now that the King’s commission is to be 
given to Indian officers and gentlemen, this is the type of man whom, with due 
education and training, we want. : : 
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unknown. During the first Afghan War the Baluchis gave our 
troops in Upper Sind a stern lesson or two. Around Charles 
Napier’s experiences of them is woven Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle’s poem ‘ The Red Thread of Honour.’* The Siege of Kahun, 
the chief town of the Marri tribe, and its attempted relief are 
episodes of hardship and romance, not untempered by humour, 
which are not easily rivalled. In the earlier part of the present 
War, before the Nushki-Mirjawa railway was completed, German 
intrigue corrupted the Persian Gendarmerie officered by Swedes, 
aiid carried rebellion to Kirman and into British Baluchistan. The 
first and admittedly greatest of the Chief Commissioners who have 
ruled Baluchistan, Sir Robert Sandeman, enrolled and maintained 
his Corps of ‘ Baluch Guides,’ and that Corps might well in time 
have been augmented and disciplined into a Brigade, or even 
Division, of serviceable and mobile Baluch Horse. Such a force 
would have usefully supported Sir Percy Sykes and his South 
Persian Rifles in the work of freeing South East Persia from 
German agents and Persian revolutionaries, and what is more, 
it would have been a valuable adjunct to that Indian Force which, 
in co-operation with Trans-Caspian Troops, recently attacked the 
Bolshevists at Dushakh on the Trans-Caspian railway and defeated 
them.’ 

It is a fact, curious and noteworthy, that, when recruiting 
for the Army in India became during the present War a crucial : 
question, the two writers who approached the subject most boldly 
in periodical literature were a Bengali, if I remember rightly, 
and a Punjabi. The former told us that India was a recruiting 
field, not for millions, but tens of millions, The latter tells us 
that 74 millions of men of fighting age are the measure of that 
man-power. The best comment on these two bold and compre- 
hensive native opinions is contained in two letters received by me 
this summer. They indicate the limitations of recruiting. One, 
from a Divisional G.O.C., says ‘ All energy is concentrated on 
attaining and training the half-million,’ and the other, .from a 
Battalion C.O., adds ‘The chief difficulty in these days is British 
Officers to run the enormous quantity of men pouring in. All 
training is intensified, and consequently life is hard, but we realise 
that this must go on so long as the War lasts.’ We read in this 
the true spirit of the Indian Army, and we contrast it, not without 
a strong leaven of contempt, with the false policy that engendered 
the Mesopotamian fiasco. The nation now, thanks to Maude, 
Marshall and Allenby, appears almost to have forgotten that, 


6 Vide the paper so entitled in the Royal Asiatic Society Journal for 
January 1918, pp. 43-62. Inquiries led to the discovery at Kahun of a 
Baluch Ballad commemorating the stern fight at the Nafuskh Pass, in which the 
Baluch victors warmly praise British discipline and valour. 

7 The Times, October 10, 1918. 
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and the Army, to whom we owe so much, with the resilience of an 
Antaeus, even amid the arid sands of Arabia, has won its way 
to the Orontes, the Upper Tigris and the Caspian. Before the 
Russian débdcle we pictured to ourselves an united Anglo-Russian 
Army, sweeping the Turks westward across Anatolia, the Russian 
operating from the Caucasus, the Briton from the Taurus. Cyprus, 
which has laid so quiescent, might, it was thought, have menaced, 
by sea or air, Mersina and Ayas Bay. To-day the line is solidly 
British, from the Caucasus to the Taurus. Von der Goltz is no 
more, Liman von Sanders gone, the fate of the Turk sealed. 
We owe it entirely or almost entirely to Russia that the Turk 
threw in his lot in this War with the Central Powers; and we 
owe it again to revolutionary Russia, I rejoice to say, that the 
Constantinople enclave will be internationalised and held by no 
nation capable of imperilling the great sea route to the East. It 
was to this end that Disraeli moved 7000 Indian troops to Malta 
in 1878, having previously by secret agreement secured Cyprus as 
a téte de pont for his projected Euphrates Valley railway. 

Forty years ago Herat was designated as the Key of India. 
As time went on, and the Drang nach Osten acquired impetus, 
that Key gravitated towards Constantinople. To-day one of the 
great schemes of the future is ship-canals connecting the North 
Sea and the Baltic via the great rivers of Central Europe with 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Constantinople, a bone of 
contention over which Napoleon and Alexander the First, 110 
years ago, could never agree, becomes to-day of an international 
importance greater than at any former period. The armistice 
with Turkey gives, be it noted, no territorial guarantees. When 
Turkey joined the Central Powers, the Entente proclaimed the 
ejection of the Turk from Europe. There can be no going back 
upon that. : 

Ever since Turkey came into this War, Constantinople has 
figured as a shuttlecock between the battledores of diplomatic 
ruse and ambition and illusory democratic abnegation—a game 
in which Russia has played a notable réle. The city stands upon 
a site so vitally associated with famous incidents and decisive 
movements in the world’s history, that a moment’s thought must 
convince mankind that the transfer of its possession involves 
religious, political, strategic and commercial] interests and powers 
of the gravest significance. It may be the Trojan War, fought, 
some say, for the right to navigate the Hellespont ; it may be the 
voyage of the Argo, bent on winning for Hellas the Golden Fleece 
at Colchis ; it may be Persia invading Greece, or Greece invading 
Persia; it may be Frank challenging Islam, or Turk menacing 
Christendom ; be it Greek adventurer, Roman Emperor, Sassanian 
monarch, or Ottoman invader, the base or goal of their efforts was 
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either the City of Constantine or the Straits which guard it. 
Agamemnon, Jason, Xerxes, Alexander, the Empress Helena, 
Constantine, Julian, Justinian, the Comneni and Palaeologi, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Baldwin of Flanders, Dandolo, Mahommed 
the Second, Selim the First and Suleiman the Magnificent—each 
name is witness to the part played in the world’s history by the 
Aegaeo-Euxine Channel and by Constantinople, the Metropolis 
first of a Roman, then of a Greek, and finally of a Turkish 
Eippire. 

Love, war, religion, lust of power and commercial gain stirred 
to action these men and women—Helen of Troy in the service 
of Cupid, the Empress Helena in the service of the Cross. From 
Constantinople as a base war stretched forth its arm to Asia 
Minor, Persia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, Southern 
Russia, Hungary, Austria, the Balkans and the Morea. The wide 
sway of the Eastern Church may be judged, partly by its power 
to-day, partly by its penetration to Central Asia and China, as 
attested by Marco Polo and other mediaeval travellers. Are not 
the histories of Genoa and Venice witnesses of the commercial 
greatness of Byzantium, and do not the annals of Rhodes, Malta 
and the Hospitaller Order tell us of Moslem sea-power? Wealth 
or war, it centred in the Golden Horn. Therefore, let us realise 
what, on the termination of this War, the possession of Constanti- 
nople and the complete control of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
means. Only to think that, before the year 1914 had rung itself out 
to the roar of every conceivable infernal engine of war, the British 
and French Foreign Offices had flung Constantinople, with the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus thrown in, at the head of Russia! The 
thought of it leaves one in doubt whether to scoff or laugh. If 
the Kultur of the Kaiser moves us to curse, the cult of ‘ Holy 
Russia’ moves usto mock. There was always one honest Russian 
who mercilessly scoffed at British Russophilism, viz. M. Chuk- 
owski. Let us trust that he has not fallen a victim to Bolshevism ; 
for the Russophil, i.e. the fatuous Russophil Briton, may still 
need a little further chastisement ; and it comes most effectively 
from a Russian pen. Bolshevism is not suspected of virtue ; 
but if it has one, it is its repudiation of the Anglo-French gift, 
that bird-in-the-bush still, Constantinople. The Allies, whate’er 
betide, committed themselves four years ago to the assertion that 
Turkey should pay for its adherence to Germany by the !oss of 
her European territory. We assume that that is final. ‘Then, 
after the War, who is to have Constantinople? Well-nigh ten 
years have elapsed since an impatient Russian writing in the 
Bourse Gazette of St. Petersburg exclaimed ‘Wait but long 
enough, and Japan and the United States will have a finger in the 
Dardanelles pie!’ We have waited long enough, and it is a 
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President of the United States who, in his Twelfth Point of the 
conditions of peace, enjoins the internationalisation of the Aegaeo- 
Euxine Straits.* 

Unexampled quiet has reigned in Afghanistan during this 
War. Persia, in contradistinction, has been racked by internal 
intrigue and external aggression. Invaded by Turkey, and exposed 
to the depredations alike of the Turkish troops who attacked, and 
the Russian troops who nominally defended her, she has experi- 
enced famine in all its horrors. The réle of Great Britain has been 
that of defending Persia against herself and against those who 
were at once her own and Britain’s enemies. To that end Sir 
Percy Sykes raised the South Persian Rifles, the Nushki-Mirjawa 
railway was completed, British officers were placed in charge of 
Persia’s eastern border, and finally our Tigris Army detached 
forces which, after the defection of Russia, formed a cordon against 
the Turks from Khanikin in the south through Hamadan to 
Enzeli on the Caspian. The mutinous Russians had, in 1917, I 
was most authoritatively informed, retired from Azerbaijan into 
the Caucasus, after rioting and murdering as in an enemy country. 
The Russian troops which have more recently co-operated with 
the British contingent detached by General Marshall would seem 
to be Cossacks, under a Cossack, Bicharokoff. The brief occu- 
pation of Baku by General Dunsterville in August last, though it 
temporarily failed from no fault of his, stands as a notable deed, 
alike from the genius of its conception and the secrecy and vigour of 
its execution. There is a report that the transport of a gunboat in 
sections from the Tigris to the Caspian (just as one was conveyed 
from Mombasa to Tanganyika) was contemplated, but seemingly 
not carried out. The surrender of Turkey renders our supremacy 
in Persia unchallenged, and, having mastered the Black Sea, it is 
simpler to establish naval power on the Caspian from that base 
than from Baghdad. 

Despite all the mistakes that our statesmen make, the stars 
in their courses seem to fight for us. Everyone who knew Persia. 
in 1907 condemned the Anglo-Russian Convention; and every- 
one in 1914 who candidly realised what Constantinople in unfet- 
tered Russian hands meant, condemned the promise of its cession 
under secret treaty by Britain and France to Russia. As events 
have turned out, it is Russia herself who has removed these mill- 
stones from round the British neck. The Allies will certainly 


® Lord Denbigh, whose lectures on ‘German War Aims’ have done so much 
good and captivated the most varied audiences, has recently suggested the 
United: States as guardian of the Dardanelles. This is too much. ‘Will Lord 
Denbigh invite President Wilson, who has played the réle of World Dictator as 
calmly as did Mr. Theodore Roosevelt a:lustrum ago, to make Britain guardian 
of the Panama Canal? 
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endorse President Wilson’s stipulations regarding the Dardanelles, 
and Persia herself has repudiated the Convention of 1907. It 
would, in my opinion, have been a graceful act if the Persian 
Government, when repudiating it, had acknowledged the moder- 
ation—I had almost said the self-sacrifice—with which Britain 
put into practice its provisions. That self-sacrifice has largely 
consisted in the sacrifice of officers, such as Captain Eckford, and 
others who found themselves isolated in a culpably weak position 
in a country rife with German intrigue. All who have watched 
Persian affairs during the last decade remember Russia’s behaviour 
in Azerbaijan. Professor E. G. Browne’s Reign of Terror at 
Tabriz, compiled in October 1912 for the use of the Persia Com- 
mittee, is open before me now, and its illustrations, if now repro- 
duced in the Sphere or elsewhere, would dissipate from the public 
mind all surprise at the horrors of Bolshevism. The present 
political position renders Britain practically the sole protector of 
Persia. Greatly as this War has strengthened our hold on the 
Middle East, the Buffer-State system is not dead. On the con- 
trary our future position between the Persian Gulf and the Levant, 
and between the Hindu Kush and the Caucasus, will establish 
commercial, political and strategical interests, and lines of com- 
munications, the watch and ward of which is a grave responsibility. 

We are rid, it is true, of that anomaly—the Neutral Sphere in 
Persia. The Anglo-Persian oil-works alone were a disavowal of 
the term ‘Neutral.’ And when I recall how, six years ago, 
Russians talked openly of ‘a Russian port on the Persian Gulf,’ 
and planned that Trans-Persian Railway’ which was to lead to 
it, I am more convinced than ever that the stars in their courses 
fight for us. India’s Buffer zone becomes, when we call into play 
of thought the doctrine of ‘self-determination,’ a very complex 
question. It is possibly its very complexity that inspired The 
Times two months ago to invite or rather challenge, in words 
vaguely general but grandiloquent, a comprehensive solution 
thereof. The reply to the challenge came in due course, after 
the cessation of hostilities, in a brief and simple joint Anglo-French 
declaration” that, in the Mid-Eastern territory now forfeited by 
Turkey, self-government will be encouraged under British or 
French protection. Nothing about Italy and Alexandretta ! Persia, 
by every tradition and right, the tradition of a century or more, 
and the right—and, I might add, might—of to-day, must accept 
British guidance in the re-establishment of her government 
and the development of her resources. Racial antagonisms 
must be toned down, brigandage suppressed, agriculture 
improved, fiscal reform introduced, justice assured, indus- 


® Vide Proceedings of the Central Asian Society for February 1911, 
10 Vide The Times of November 9, 1918, p. 5. 
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tries encouraged, railways constructed."* Afghanistan seems 
strong and united under capable rule, but unprogressive. She 
looks askance at railways. After all, what boots an embargo on 
railways, when the Air is the thoroughfare of the future? Kabul 
and the League of Nations—does the idea provoke a smile? None 
the less it is coming within the range of practical politics. His 
Majesty of Kabul, whose attitude during this War has been above 
reproach,’* cannot keep his neighbours at arm’s length for ever. 
Railways must come. Twenty-eight years have gone by since 
the Trans-Caspian mail-train carried me and the rest of the Tash- 
kent Exhibition visitors in 1890 slowly and cautiously (speed 
not to exceed 5 versts an hour) across the old wooden-pile bridge 
over the Oxus at Amu Darya. General Annenkoff, who had just 
completed the Trans-Caspian, and Prince Khilkoff, who was 
shortly to commence the Trans-Siberian line, were both on the 
spot. Since then the Trans-Caspian railway has approached the 
Chinese frontier, the Trans-Siberian railway has reached the 
Pacific, and but for the War a railway would not impossibly have 
united Omsk to Tashkent. Yet Afghanistan remains railless, 
much to the detriment of her commercial and, I think we may 
add, intellectual development. One result of the War will, pre- 
sumably, be to relieve that Russian pressure on the Oxus which 
for many years has roused grave anxiety and apprehension, not 
only at Kabul, but also at Simla. 

It is strange to reflect upon the caprice of the Wheel of For- 
tune which, after a century of rivalry and friction between Britain 
and Russia, has actually placed, not Russian troops in Afghanistan 
or India, but British troops in Russian Central Asia, in aid of 
Russia herself in her most dire distress, and to keep Persia arid 
Afghanistan neutral. If we look back two years, we see Russia 
still maintaining a brave front against Germany and Austria, and 
Britain deeply moved by the revelations of the incompetence of 
that Indian Government which directly controlled the operations 
in Mesopotamia. Time may pass on, but that stain can never be 
wiped out. We can but be thankful that the idea, which for a 
period haunted the brains of the Press and of some Peers, that the 
Mesopotamia muddle should be laid at the door of Earl Kitchener, 
fell almost still-born.** A paragraph or two in a leader and a few 


11 Colonel Napier, fresh from Persia, admirably described the state of the 
country to the Royal Geographical Society on the 11th of November. Both his 
lecture and the discussion which followed insisted that, at last, Russia and 
Germany being hors de combat, Britain has a free hand in Persia, and, given 
a second Cromer, will do for Persia what she has already done for Egypt. 

12 Vide ‘ Afghanistan and the German Threat,’ Edin. Rev., July 1918. 

13 The openings of three successive centuries—the eighteenth, the nineteenth, 
and the twentieth—have produced a succession of wars, each succeeding one 
greater than its predecessor. Two Dukedome, Marlborough and Wellington, 
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guarded remarks in the House of Lords alone live to show how the 
wind blew in certain quarters. That wind has judiciously died down, 
and the victories of Maude and Marshall have proved that not Lord 
Kitchener’s abolition of the Military Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, but, as far as can be judged, the principles which actuated 
His Majesty’s Government in selecting the men who controlled 
the fortunes of the Indian Army from 1909 to 1916, and the spirit 
in which those men carried out the duties, are responsible for 
the shameful débacle which for a time made Mesopotamia not a 
‘blessed ’ but a ‘ by’ word on the lips of Britons. Major-General 
Sir George MacMunn, who writes on ‘Mesopotamia’ in the 
Cornhill for October, is one of those who have done much to 
restore that word to its pristine ‘ blessedness.’ 

If we may regard Pan-Turanianism as a ‘will o’ the wisp’ 
which, after flitting for a spell across the swamp and steppe of an 
obscure political ambition, has flickered out with that ambition, 
the same finale can certainly not be predicated of Pan-Islamism. 
It is manifest that, just as the British Empire owes a great debt 
of gratitude to the seventy millions of Mahommedans who have 
fed the ranks of our Indian Army in this War, so a very grave 
responsibility faces that Empire, as the prospective suzerain of 
the greater part of a Middle East mainly inhabited by the 
Prophet’s followers. This is not a subject with which I affect to 
be competent to deal. Only a Moslem is so competent. His 
Majesty’s Government long ago left Islam and the Caliphate to 
the Moslems themselves. Academic students do step in where 
statesmen fear to tread. A Professorial pamphlet on The Khalifate 
fell into my hands recently, in which the author wrote— 
‘Agha Khan is the Head of the Shi-ites of India.’ On that state- 
ment expert Moslem opinion has been vouchsafed to me in these 
pithy words : ‘ The Khojahs are not Shi’ahs.’ The Professor did 
not discriminate between ‘Khojah’ and ‘Shi’ah,’ and, pour 
comble de maladresse, writes ‘ Shi-ite ’—a horror which stinks in 
scholarly nostrils. This, however, by the way. What it imports 
us to realise is that our Imperial obligations call upon 
us to open up and maintain communications between India 
(with a population one fourth Musulman, across a congeries 
of Musulman Protectorates or Buffer States) and Europe. Let us 
accept the fact, now a commonplace, that Aleppo is to be, as a 
journalist put it the other day, the Clapham Junction of a vast 
railway network linking Pacific with Atlantic and Arctic with 
Southern Seas. The whole colossal scheme concerns the British 
Empire, but for the moment we are concerned with India. The 
battle of the railway routes that are to connect India with Europe 


commemorated the first and the second. The third Dukedcm, presumably, 
perished with H.M.S. Hampshire. 
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began nearly a century ago. Finally, India has thrown out 
westward and north-westward two feelers, both branching 
off from the North-Western Railway of that country on the 
Quetta Plateau, and having their termini, the one at 
Chaman on the Indo-Afghan and the other at Mirjawa 
on the Indo-Persian frontier. .I am strongly under the impres- 
sion that the continuation of these feelers will form the great direct 
railway link between India and Europe. Chaman looks naturally 
to Kandahar, Herat and Khorasan, but whether it will then join 
the Trans-Caspian line, or turning west to Teheran bifurcate at 
Tabriz to Trebizond and Tiflis, is more than I need attempt to 
indicate. The Mirjawa terminus seems to me to have a triple 
outlook, to Baghdad, to Ispahan and to Mashhad, and again I 
must leave it to time to decide for one or for all. Some thirty 
years have elapsed since General Sir James Browne,” then 
Quartermaster-General in India, showed me at Karachi his maps 
of railways projected from India towards the west. I am not at 
all sure that either of the feelers now existing was there. One 
of the earliest advocates of the Chaman-Herat-Trans-Caspian route 
was Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich, now President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Colonel C. E. Yate, (now M.P. for Melton,) 
as Consul-General for Khorasan, viewed it with disfavour, the more 
so as the Russians were keen about it.’* The Russian obsession 
of twenty years ago is at this moment an unknown quantity, and 
it will not be fear of, but desire to re-establish order and tran- 
quillity in, Russia, as well as to promote our own and Afghan 
commerce and industry, that may persuade the Government of 
India to counsel the Amir to admit railways into the territory 
under his rule. The Nushki-Mirjawa feeler has certainly been in 
people’s minds for twenty years. I find myself writing about it 
in a paper in the Empire Review in January 1902, and again in 
a letter to The Times of November 17, 1910. Sir Hugh Barnes, 
a former Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan, to which Agency he 
was posted as far back as 1881, after a year or more spent with 
Sir Oliver St. John at Kandahar, urged the construction of this 
line in two articles which appeared in the Indiaman of April .28 
and May 5, 1916. In this he certainly had the concurrence of 
Colonel F. C. Webb Ware, who is par excellence the authority on 
the Sistan trade-route, and who, during a residence of twenty 
years at Chageh or Dalbandin, has sought solace for his lonely 
political duties in the archaeology of the old haunts of Rustam 
and Tamerlane. About 1916 the Government of India made up 

14 Vide his Life by General McLeod Innes: 

15 Vide Khorasan and Sistan by Colonel C. E. Yate, pp. 426-8. It should 
be noted that motor roads have in the last few years made much progress in 


Persia. For instance motor cars have been run from Quetta through Nushki 
across the Perso-Baluch desert to Kirman and thence on to Shiraz. 
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its mind that the Indian railway system‘must put out a feeler to 
the Persian Frontier. We are moved to wonder at times what 
the miso-rail monarch enthroned in Kabul thinks of the railways 
which skirt the borders of his kingdom and carry rich commerce 
to and fro tantalisingly within view of his frontiers. We think 
that human nature will not stand it much longer, and that the 
World Bradshaw of the future will, a few years hence, have an 
Afghan Section in its time-table. 

Looking back to-day over the forty years of life which have 
closely united me to the Indian Army, certain reflections suggest 
themselves. East and West are much closer now than they were 
in the ‘seventies of the last century. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
familiar ‘never the twain shall meet’ is a specious fallacy. Which 
is the subtler and stronger link between West and East—the 
Slav epidermis overlying the Mongol of the Russian, or the broad- 
minded sway of the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt slowly weaning 
the indigenous races of our vast Indian Empire from an auto- 
cratic to a constitutional government? The Mongol is retrogres- 
sive to Changiz Khan and the Golden Horde : the Aryan progres- 
sive along the ‘ All-Red Route,’ which girdles or soon will girdle 
the globe. Under the aegis of the Paz Britannica the mental 
and moral powers of the admittedly and indeed undeniably highly 
endowed brains of the intelligenzia of India have grafted upon their 
original culture that of Western thought and science. Such 
development, as we already know by experiencé, brings for us its 
penalties as well as its rewards; even during these four years 
of war—and indeed, as I said at the beginning of this article, the 
great crisis of war is the signal to let loose every passion—the 
Government has had to keep a watchful eye on the extremist. 

Many a soldier in India wondered, ten years ago, whether the 
Pax Britannica was gradually turning swords into ploughshares. 
This War has signally proved, as signally in India as in Britain 
itself, that the martial spirit is there as of yore. It has been my 
lot merely to watch at a distance. Many men a quarter, nay— 
half a century ago, believed that the Mahratta race would pro- 
duce soldiers no more. There is no scope to-day for a Sivaji 
Bhonslay,** but clear testimony has been publicly borne to the 
martial qualities shown by Mahratta Regiments in this War. 
General Townshend fought the long and exhausting battle and 
subsequent defence of Kut-el-Amara with several regiments more 
or less Mahratta. The same regiments were with him at Ctesi- 
phon and afterwards. We may sympathise with them ; for terrible 
has been their captivity in Turkey. I remember well how 
the Northern Press of India, notably the Pioneer, howled at them 


16 Vide Grant-Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, and Meadows Taylor’s Tara. 
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after Maiwand and Kandahar (July-September 1880). They have 
lived to re-establish their reputation in this War. 

The shattering of German Eastern policy in Turkey has been 
one of the great objects of this War. Schemes galore are ready 
to replace it. Some, as those of Chesney and Andrew in the 
Euphrates Valley, and William Pare’s Atlas Railway (from Calais 
via Constantinople and Calcutta to Peking), date from the first 
half of the nineteenth century. To-day the ‘B.B.B.,’ the Ham- 
burg-Herat, the ‘Charing Cross (via Channel and Bosphorus 
Tunnels) to Baghdad,’ the Trans-Persian, the Alexandretta-Basra 
or Koweit, and, for the Italian, the Brindisi-Valona-Constanti- 
nople, are all on the tapis. Come what may, the iron horse will 
but follow in the track of the beast of burden and draw not only 
East to West but North to South. For through the Cilician Gates 
railways alike from Calcutta, Canton, Cairo, and the Cape will 
reach Constantinople. Yet other routes will skirt the Caucasus, 
Caspian and Ural, and the goal of all, more or less, will be India. 
Therefore the Indian Army, which has played a prominent part 
in shattering German Eastern policy, has duly and nobly done its 
duty. When, on the 25th of September last, the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council at Simla carried a resolution (amid loud cheers, 
all the members rising in their places) of thanks and congratulation 
to the Allied Armies, moved by Khan Mohammed Shafi,” all the 
speakers referred with pride and gratitude to the part played by 
the Indian troops. One speaker, alluding to the Rowlatt Report, 
reminded the Council of Lord Canning’s dictum after the Mutiny : 
‘If the rebels numbered thousands, the loyal Indians numbered 
millions.’ The Punjab representative, amid loud cheers, expressed 
the hope that the War would be finished on German soil. 
Assuredly, should a British Army march along the Unter den 
Linden, all the fighting races of India should be represented in 
it. We can do no less for India, which in 1878 promptly 
responded to and in 1914-18 triumphantly vindicated Disraeli’s 
call. 


A. C. YATE. 


17 The Times, October 4, 1918, p. 5. 
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THE LIMITS OF THE ACCIDENTAL 


AN obscure writer in one of the quarterlies recently caused some 
little commotion by suggesting that the existence of man as an 
individual, if not as a race, was the outcome of accidental circum- 
stances. A theory which, as was pointed out, was unfortunate 
enough to contradict the teaching of such different people as 
Jeremiah, Bishop Butler, and Rupert Brooke was evidently in a 
substantial minority : yet neither the prophet nor the poet would 
necessarily be accepted as final authorities on causation, while the 
Anglican philosopher, who was the eighth son of a prosperous 
Berkshire draper, could scarcely have denied that a fatal accident 
to his father early in the career of that excellent tradesman might 
have deprived the world not only of the Analogy but of the Bishop 
himself—and fatal accidents are, after all, conceivable even in 
the case of retired linen-drapers who settle in the country. But 
while the possibility of accidental death is accepted every day as 
a matter of course by that least imaginative of social institutions, 
a Coroner’s Jury, the parallel possibility of accidental birth is 
seldom considered, and its ultimate consequences in the deve- 
lopment of society, which are not without importance both in 
philosophy and statecraft, are hardly ever discussed. No doubt 
the reason for this singular and perhaps illogical preference is to 
be found in our proud egoism, for it hurts our dignity not a little 
to suggest that our existence may be accidental. It is relatively 
easy to admit that an accident may cut short a neighbour’s career 
which, ex hypothesi, is to be renewed elsewhere ; but we like to 
think that Providence was sufficiently interested in our own par- 
ticular destiny to take some little trouble about our personal 
origin. Even the Psalmist who confessed the insignificance of 
man did not doubt that ‘God was mindful of him.’ 

The question seems to occupy a middle region between the 
enemy kingdoms of necessity and freewill—the limits of the acci- 
dental in human affairs provides, as it were, a debatable zone of 
uncertain extent between the acknowledged frontiers of the deter- 
minists and their opponents ; for that such a zone exists will be 
admitted by all save the extremists on both sides. Every believer 
in freewill allows that there are limits to the fulfilment of his 
desires—he cannot, for example, prolong his life to a patriarchal 
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age by mere exercise of will; and even the most convinced deter- 
minist will not argue with much conviction that the sneeze which 
distresses him as he moves from a cool to an overheated room was 
foreordained from before the creation, although unending conse- 
quences might conceivably ensue from that temporary nasal 
typhoon ; but between a life of a thousand years and a sneeze 
there is ample space for accident. And fortunately there is no 
room in this debate for any of that pleasant stone-throwing between 
science and theology which enlivens so many discussions, for each 
in this matter lives in a glass house built by his ancestors.. If our 
best divines have only escaped preaching a doctrine of predes- 
tination which must make their finest sermons superfluous or 
impotent by a wide series of exemptions, the first determinist of 
all was presumably the primitive man of science who watched 
the stars. The astrologer believes in a predestined future no less 
than the prophet; and Galton, in his celebrated chapter on the 
heredity of twins, went far beyond Calvin in the necessitarian 
theory, since his teaching took no account of the Grace of God, 
or indeed of a God at all. 

But none in the last resort will accept his own dogma. The 
prophet must believe that everything is determined in advance— 
it is the very foundation on which all his predictions rest; yet 
even prophets sometimes pray. But every prayer is an implicit 
contradiction of every prophecy ever made, for prayer assumes a 
variable destiny which can be influenced by human petition and 
divine command.’ The astrologer on a precipice will demonstrate 
his freewill by turning back rather than prove his theory by com- 
mitting suicide ; and the founder of eugenics, who drew a melan- 
choly picture of man as a clock that ran down inevitably at the 
appointed hour, taught with some inconsequence that while man 
could not control his own destiny, he could control that of his 
children—a doctrine which would have added a last touch of 
bitterness to the tragic end of Father Goriot. But if man has 
such power over the future, his control of the present is perhaps 
of little moment. 

The popular mind is naturally as inconsistent as its teachers. 
Man believes firmly in his own freewill, on Dr. Johnson’s prin- 
ciple that we know we have it and there’s an end to it; but by 
consulting the fortune-teller, the palmist, the ancient oracles, the 
wise women—is there any end to the catalogue?—in a word, all 
those who profess to foretell the future, he tacitly admits that the 
destiny of things may be settled beyond our control. Yet he 
clings notwithstanding to the idea that his petitions will alter 
the course of events ; he prays for fine weather, which is certainly 


1 The story of Hezekiah furnishes an instance of a prophecy frustrated by 
prayer. 
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beyond human competence to produce’ ;sfor peace, more attain- 
able but less frequently attained; and even for the House of 
Commons whose composition he helps to decide—in which latter 
case, however, Hansard proves the need at the expense of some 
doubts of the efficacy of prayer. And Cromwell’s Ironsides were 
not the only soldiers who both prayed for victory and believed it 
was predestined. 

Our Courts, too, are not quite free from inconsistency in this 
matter. We no longer indeed believe in trial by ordeal, which was 
founded on the logical theory that God, who alone knew all the 
evidence, intervened to protect the innocent and punish the guilty ; 
and our legal system is heavily biased in favour of freewill—the 
burglar who pleaded predestination to account for the spoons would 
get short shrift even from a Calvinist Judge—but it also recog- 
nises ‘ the act of God’ as the source of misfortune. (The juridical 
deity is a malignant personality, a veritable Tulkinghorn Jove ; 
evils and disasters are attributed to this inexplicable agency, but 
never good.) 

Happily for the comity of nations, a similar contradiction marks 
American political thought. The good citizen who proclaims that 
‘All men are born free and equal’—a doctrine that would have 
horrified St. Augustine as much as George the Third, and would 
be laughed to scorn by any midwife—has not yet repealed the 
phrase in the commandment which teaches that the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children—an implicit contradiction of the 
theory of Locke on which the Declaration of Independence is 
based. 

But even if freedom in this wide popular sense of eighteenth- 
century Philadelphia were admitted for the sake of argument, 
it must evidently submit to contingent limitations over and above 
the limitations imposed by sheer physical possibilities ; since acts 
have consequences which are inevitable as well as accidental, and 
these consequences bind ourselves and others—a kind of predes- 
tination in little as it were.* A man is free to indulge himself 
grossly, but he or his heirs have to settle the account with nature ; 
and society attempts to follow nature at a distance. A man is 


* The ancient ceremony of blessing the crops at Rogationtide, abandoned for 
over a century, hag recently been revived in some parts of England. The 
contingency of hunger therefore affects our theology. 

3 It is precisely the fact that acts have consequences which led the two 
greatest French novelists, Balzac and Victor Hugo, to doubt the existence of 
freewill. Who can forget the latter’s memorable sentence: ‘In vain we chieel, 
as best we can, the mysterious block of which our life is made—the black vein 
of destiny reappears continually’? But the predestination of both was in fact 
rooted in freewill—the original acts which led to lifelong consequences in their 
books were free. Raphael need not have chosen the Peau de Chagrin, and 
Jean Valjean himself recognised that it would have been wiser not to steal the 
loaf which sent him to the galleys. 
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free f9 commit a murder or rob a bank, but his subsequent, me@@i- iy.) 


tations are usually too largely concerned with rope and oakum | 
to be philosophically trustworthy, while his children find that 
their equality with the offspring of the judge who condemns their 
father is more theoretical than real. 

It is clearly not an accident when we bear the consequences of 
our acts, although the justice of penalising innocent descendants 
may be less evident.“ But only when those acts have accumulated 
is the decisive moment reached when the bill we have drawn on 
nature or society cannot be renewed. On this matter, indeed, 
a school of dramatic critics has evolved a theory as to what is 
called the moment of the last suspense : there is no reason in the 
nature of things, they say, why Hamlet should not marry 
Ophelia, why Othello should not settle quietly with Desdemona 
after his campaigns, why Lady Macbeth should not give many 
more entertainments to her sovereign ; but there comes a moment, 
unnoticed perhaps by the spectators or the players themselves, 
when the indecisive scale sways finally in the balance of comedy 
or tragedy, and that moment of the last suspense past, things must 
take their course. From that moment freewill is ended, and 
destiny controls the boards. 

The same school might exercise its ingenuity on history, for 
on this hypothesis there surely was a moment when Charles the 
First could have saved his head, Nicholas the Second his throne, 
and Napoleon his empire ; but that silent moment past, the game 
plays itself out inexorably. But it is doubtful how far this hypo- 
thesis can be pushed, for in real life we at once confront some- 
thing wider than a personal issue—the influence of time and cir- 
cumstance on personal aims and causes; and sometimes the 
decisive moment has already passed before the birth of the chief 
actor, as in Greek tragedy and, according to Dr. Dillon, in the 
case of the last of the Tsars. But theoretically at least a stronger 
Julian would have restored paganism, and a weaker pope and 
emperor would not have attempted a counter-reformation, that 
astonishing refutation of the lost-causes school of history. 

Herbert Spencer, the neglected if not forgotten god of Vic- 
torian philosophy, ridiculed the ‘Great Man’ theory of history— 
it must be admitted that some of Carlyle’s language invited the 
ridicule—and pronounced that great men were merely the pro- 
duct of their age. William James, who was not usually unfair, 


« The story of Job is frankly an awkward one for every school. He suffered, 
not for his own sins, but in consequence of a wager, if one may so put it, 
between God and Satan. (Obviously he had freewill, or the wager would have 
been meaningless.) He was recompensed for hig constancy, but in this world, 
not the next, by an increase of his possessions; but his children were not 
restored to life again. Their view of these transactions, could they have given 
it, would have been very instructive. 


Vou. LXXXIV—No. 502 4A 
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retorted by asking whether another Shakespeare would have been 
born at Stratford-atte-Bowe if the original William had not 
appeared at Stratford-on-Avon ; but at the risk of appearing to 
undertake so uncongenial a task as the defence of Spencer, it must 
be pointed out that there is a wide difference between a natural 
product and a necessary product, and that he nowhere actually 
claimed that a particular man was the necessary product of his 
age. Shakespeare would no doubt have written differently had 
he lived in these days—he might, for example, have made Polonius 
even more like Mr. Asquith than Mr. Asquith is like Polonius— 
but the Elizabethan Age would still have been the Elizabethan 
Age without Shakespeare. 

But in this matter, despite his pontifical language—and 
Herbert Spencer would have made almost as good a pope as Lord 
Curzon, who resembles one of the minor Innocents—-the philoso- 
pher’s judgment was as superficial as the proverbial saying of old 
women and fatalists that ‘It will be all the same a hundred years 
hence.’ If Herbert Spencer, for example, had married George 
Eliot, as at one time seemed not unlikely, the world might have 
been spared the Autobiography and Theophrastus Such, and have 
obtained instead human offspring. It.cannot be maintained that 
the equation of human existence on this planet would have been 
precisely the same in that event; nor would that great indivi- 
dualist have admitted that he was not free to do the one, or that 
he was compelled to undertake the other by some power outside 
himself. 

Either product, according to his doctrine, would have been 
a natural product, and this cannot be denied. But Spencer failed 
to make the further and far more important point that neither 
books nor children were a necessary product, in the sense that 
he was compelled to produce them. He could have passed through 
life without writing books as easily as he did without begetting 
children. Multiply this instance by millions—for though a bene- 
ficent Providence has ordained that we cannot all inflict books 
on a suffering world, most people can get married if they want to— 
and that primary distinction in the origin of life between natural 
and necessary products gives us the first of those limits of the 
accidental which affect society. 

How greatly they affect it a moment’s consideration will show. 
Every human being is the natural product of two other human 
beings. But. unless we adopt. the full predestinarian creed, it 
does not follow that any two human beings who meet and are 
attracted to each other will marry, or if they do, that they will 
necessarily have a certain number of children and no more. The 
facts, indeed, are quite notoriously otherwise. In this most 
intimate matter of personal destiny, our existence is deter- 
mined mainly by the freewill of parents, and partly by the 
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accidental circumstances of fashion, class, fortune, industrial on 
social opportunity, the occupation of the husband and increasingly: 
by the disposition of the wife. And on these accumulated differ- 
ences between families—which are partly accidental and partly 
self-determined—hangs much of the changing structure of society 
and consequently in the long run of the growth and decay of 
nations. 

It is certainly difficult, if not impossible, in such a complex 
matter, in which the mainsprings of action are inviolably hidden, 
to separate the sphere of accident from that of freewill. But it 
seems relatively easy to exclude the determinist altogether. The 
predestinarian, whether scientific or theological, argues that every 
act of every human being is predestined. If that is so, then the 
important preliminary act which we call birth, and the not less 
important initiatory act which we call conception, is also predes- 
tined—a position which is maintained by many others besides the 
avowed determinist. But there are more conceptions than births, 
and it must therefore be argued that natal and pre-natal accidents 
are also predestined—a dogma that would hardly survive a medical 
panel or a jury of matrons. 

But if it is at times sheer accident, or—what is the same thing 
—avoidable carelessness, ignorance or negligence, which leads 
to stillbirth or premature birth which the child does not survive, 
the consequences of that accident must also be included within 
the limits of the accidental. An Alexander or Napoleon survives 
and changes the face of the world ; but we know nothing of those 
who do not survive. Yet it is as unreasonable to suppose that 
nature, accident, chance, predestination, call it what one will, 
only slays the ciphers and always spares the high potentials as 
to suppose that the only conceivable Prime Ministers in England 
are those who are elected to Parliament. 

The consequences of the elimination of a single individual 
may not be usually important, because most of us are very 
ordinary insignificant folk. If the writer of this paper, for 
example, were annihilated at this moment, his disappearance 
would affect at most four people intimately for the rest of their 
lives, perhaps a dozen others for a few weeks; it would scarcely 
affect the equation of the universe much further. But the con- 
sequences may nevertheless be immense in particular instances. 
If Pasteur, perhaps the greatest of all the many great sons of 
France, had died in his youth, the society and industry of a great 
part of the world would be appreciably different to-day. Unfor- 
tunately there is no indication that the Pasteurs of the world 
receive more favourable chances than, let us say, politicians or 
postmen ; they too are subject to accident or destiny or fate. 


There are few Pasteurs, but in the ordinary everyday round 
4Aa2 
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of-life accidents influence every man’s career more or less..»; With 
most they may not amount to much, but sometimes they are 
decisive. If it had not been for the premature death of the wife 
of an obscure Anglican archdeacon in Sussex, Cardinal Manning 
would never have been Archbishop of Westminster. Now a 
Calvinist who believes that everything is predestined would find 
it difficult to see the hand of God in the death of Mrs. Manning.* 

The study of the might-have-beens of history is proverbially 
idle ; the plain man is disposed to say that things are what they 
are, and that we create our own destiny as we go. But the plain 
man’s doctrine, as usual, needs qualification when it is looked 
into. Partially at least we inherit our destiny, and we help to 
create the destiny of others ; action and interaction are continuous 
forces. And if events have power to influence thought, thought 
also has the power to influence events almost indefinitely. The 
meditations of Buddha profoundly influenced Asia, and he would 
be a very bold and a very foolish man who would claim that the 
doctrines of Plato and Darwin have not influenced European 
politics. 

Yet the shipwreck of the Beagle, and the unfortunate zeal of 
half a dozen monks, might have cut off Darwin before he began 
to write and destroyed the manuscripts of Plato. Spencer’s 
answer, that Plato and Darwin were products of their age, clearly 
does not cover either of these accidents; they would have been 
products of the age none the less had their works been lost or not 
written at all. The true predestinarian again takes higher but 
untenable ground, and assures us that all things were foreseen, 
and the order of their happening prearranged by infinite wisdom. 
In that case it is clear that the lost dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles were worthless, the commercial contracts engraved on 
Babylonian brick were of more value than the lost books of Livy, 
John Keats and Rupert Brooke would never have written another 
verse worth preserving, the late Mr. Alfred Austin’s leaders in 
the Standard—still readily accessible at the British Museum—are 
of more importance than the fragments of Byron which perished 
in Mr. Murray’s grate, and the late Francis Balfour’s contempor- 
aries were entirely wrong in suggesting that his early death by 
what we ignorantly term an accident was a disastrous loss to 
science. Yet when we recollect that a considerable correspondence 
of Shakespeare’s must have perished, and that there is little chance 
of a similar catastrophe affecting the masterpieces of Sir Hall 
Caine or Mr. Charles Garvice, it would seem that we must mourn- 
fully admit, either that accidents will happen in the best-regulated 


5 It would be an interesting speculation to consider how far the Romeward 
movement in nineteenth-century England was checked by the existence of a 
married clergy. 
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universe, or that the literary judgments of providence are’ cajp 
ricious—unless indeed we hold the more modest hypothesis that 
the greatest and the least of our achievements are alike as dust 
in the sunshine of God’s presence. The admission may be galling 
to our pride, but it does away entirely with the doctrine of predes- 
tination in this sphere of existence ; for it suggests that not only 
the survival but the production of the greatest works of our 
race lies within the limits of the accidental. 

It is precisely this irrational element in human things which 
has led some hasty thinkers to argue that so far from infinite 
wisdom supervising every action, the whole universe was the 
result of chance. Given the Aeneid and all the letters necessary 
to set it up,’ said the French Encyclopaedist, ‘if you grant me 
time and space, by dint of tossing the letters, I should bring out 
the combination forming the Aeneid.’ If we really believed that 
stupendous miracle possible, there is no reason why anyone should 
boggle over the minor difficulties of transubstantiation. But he 
was so impressed by the existence of accident or chance in the 
world that he thought, or said he thought, the universe was more 
easily accounted for as the work of chance than of ‘an intelligent 
creator with a design,’ to use the orthodox language of the divinity 
schools. 

Yet very little consideration is needed to show that the irrational 
element, if we may so call the possibilities of the accidental, only 
works within certain limits, although it is difficult to define those 
limits, and still more difficult to trace their ultimate consequences. 
The sex of every child is doubtful till it is born, which is a point 
in favour of Diderot’s theory of chance; but the sexes remain 
evenly distributed age by age throughout the species, which is a 
little awkward for his doctrine ; and when by war or emigration 
or other disturbing factor the normal ratio is disturbed, there is 
an innate tendency for the balance to draw even again—a still 
more difficuit feat to ascribe to chance. 

The irrational element is again limited by time and place, 
by environment and heredity. The first two are self-evident : even 
Diderot did not maintain that a man existed simultaneously in 
the reigns of Charlemagne and Louis the Fifteenth, or in France 
and the Indies. It is environment and heredity which furnish 
our real difficulties of definition. 

Man, like other animals, is subject to the laws of heredity, 
and, like them again, is influenced by his environment. But it 
happens that while we know something of the workings of heredity 
in other species, we are still massively ignorant of its applications 
to ourselves. Physically we accept the fact that we inherit the 
constitutions of our parents, and, like Ibsen’s hero, suffer vicar- 
iously for their indulgence in champagne and truffles; but even 
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Physically we may suddenly reproduce some long dormant and 
forgotten strain, since we are the children, not only of our parents 
but of all our ancestors, and each one of us is in a sense ‘ not one 
but all mankind’s epitome.’ But our mental bias is infinitely 
more obscure. The child of the genius leads a blameless career 
as a bank clerk, the child of another bank clerk may be a genius. 
Science gropes feebly in this darkness of our intellectual inherit- 
ance; theology boldly ascribes the heredity of the soul to God 
Himself. For the moment this tacit confession of ignorance is 
perhaps the greater wisdom ; here at least there is no definable 
limit to what, until further knowledge comes, we must still call 
the sphere of the accidental. 

On the other hand, the fog perceptibly lightens when we come 
to the question of environment. We know something of the 
similar effects of environment on animals and man—the extinction 
of the mastodon and the survival of the elephant, for instance, 
when coupled with the extinction of the Tasmanian and the sur- 
vival of-the Englishman, suggests, what appears to be the fact, 
that mastodon and Tasmanian were less able to adapt themselves 
to changing circumstance and altered environment than the 
relatively more intelligent elephant and Englishman. 

But in regard to environment there is this profound difference 
between man and the other animals—that whereas every animal, 
man included, necessarily adapts itself to its environment in order 
to live, man alone of all animals is capable of consciously altering 
his environment in order to suit his circumstances to himself 
as well as himself to his circumstances. 

We are, of course, largely the creatures of environment— 
people who live in an island are proverbially insular, those in a 
valley narrow, those on a plain unemotional—and time and circum- 
stance to some extent shackle us all. It is clearly not an accident 
but a matter of deliberate preference and judgment that causes 
men to live in houses on dry land instead of in ships on the sea. 
If the structure of the world were such that the sea was always 
smooth and the land infested by nocturnal perils, a society would 
have developed that cultivated its crops on land by day and took 
refuge on the water regularly every night. The tree-villages of 
Borneo show that a slight change in local conditions may make 
considerable changes in at least the external structure of local 
society ; if the Thames Valley was flooded regularly, Eton would 
probably substitute houseboats for houses. 

Environment, then, is a potent factor in human development, 
largely responsible for the tone of society, for dialects, accents, 
and those mysterious conventions which we have elaborated into a 
twelfth commandment. It has even been argued that our systems 
of morals are equally dependent on environment, but that question 
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is too: long to argue here, for there are limits which are by no 
means accidental to the patience of editors. But clearly accident 
and design and the consequences of both can alter our environ- 
ment. The Education Acts which have taught the farm labourer 
his letters have made him dissatisfied with a cottage whose low 
ceilings and scanty windows give insufficient light to read the 
Sunday newspaper in front of the fire. The development of 
hydraulic engineering, and the belated discovery that fresh air 
and wind are not necessarily harmful,’ has led us to build our 
houses on the heights instead of in the valleys, and to make our 
water-supply run uphill and our drains down, with visible results 
on our longevity. 

The determinist will not find many to agree with him when 
he propounds the theory that our English fens were predestined 
to be drained and Italian marshlands to remain desolate malarial 
swamps ; the destruction of the irrigation system in Mesopotamia 
by a barbarian irruption with its momentous consequences, and 
its restoration now in progress by our Expeditionary Force, would 
be an even more critical instance for the necessitarian. If acci- 
dent, then, made Roman engineers superior to English engineers 
at one time and inferior at another, then accident certainly 
influenced environment, which in turn influenced human society. 

The Roman engineers were admirable road-makers, largely no 
doubt because the administration of a great empire made good 
roads essential. But they gave their attention to improving the 
surface without considering that the vehicles on the surface could 
also have been improved. If they had not accepted the horse as 
the standard limit to the speed of locomotion, they might have 
evolved the bicycle, the internal combustion engine, and the steam 
locomotive—for nobody will contend that these were beyond the 
natural competence of the men who built the great roads and 
viaducts of the West—and the subsequent history of the world 
would evidently have been appreciably different. The civil wars 
of the third century were largely due to decentralisation necessi- 
tated by slow transport ; a network of railways in Italy and Gaul 
might conceivably have been the decisive factor in checking the 
irruptions of the barbarians. 

But the argument projects itself much further. We are so 
accustomed to accept the accomplished facts of history as inevitable 
that we do not stay to inquire why things happened when they 
did, why the course of evolution was not quicker and less clogged 


® In a book called Enquire within upon Everything, a kind of household 
vade-mecum much in vogue at one time, I found the following dictum : ‘ Bedroom 
windows may occasionally be opened in the day time on fine days, but never 
at night.’ The edition was dated 1860. Mr. Pickwick had no belief in fresh 
air, and the only time he seems to have had a bath was when the ice gave way 
beneath him. He was more familiar with punch than with water. 
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with apparent irrelevances than it is, and whether things could 
not have happened otherwise with better results. This attitude 
towards the past, though perfectly natural, does obscure the fact 
that there is no evident reason in the nature of things why dis- 
coveries should be made when they are made: the knowledge of 
the rotation of crops would have been as beneficial to the thirteenth 
as the eighteenth century ; the manufacture of sugar from beet by 
Charlemagne instead of Napoleon, the practice rather than the 
aspiration of flight by Icarus instead of the Wright Brothers. 
Certainly the advantages of sanitation should have been as evident 
to mediaeval Europe as to ourselves, and the almost inconceivable 
filth and stench in which our ancestors lived should have given 
them more than sufficient stimulus to better their condition in 
this respect. 

The slowness of human invention is indeed more than a little 
puzzling. There were long periods when the faculty which is 
now so abundant seems to have been dormant, when man appears 
to have been content with the rule-of-thumb methods of his 
ancestors, and to have abandoned all idea of a possible advance 
upon their ways.’ It is one of the most superficial facts in history, 
and therefore one which is usually ignored, that man was spiri- 
tually mature long before he was physically civilised or mechani- 
cally efficient. In the nature of things, it would have seemed 
probable that man should have observed and drawn appropriate 
deductions from so simple a fact as a boiling kettle and a magnetic 
needle ages before he rose to the lofty heights of the speculations 
of Job; far more likely that the Romans should have evolved the 
railway and the Carthaginians steamships than that the Greeks 
should have evolved philosophy. Our utilitarians fail to explain 
why man built an altar ten thousand years before he built a 
dining-car, or why he discussed infinity on a dunghill a hundred 
generations before he debated gas and water bills in the Palace 
of Westminster. If man had originally been a practical instead 
of a spiritual animal Moses would have invented the telephone, 
which would have been extraordinarily useful in the. wilderness, 
and the Hebrew prophets would have left their abstruse specula- 
tions to such remote descendants as Edison. The fact that the 
process was reversed is incidentally a little awkward for the 
materialists, unless they hold that a finer brain was required to 
produce the Cinema than to write the Agamemnon. But man 
sought God in his heart and in nature long before he sought 


7 We do lip-service but no more to this kind of ancestor-worship to-day 
when we say ‘what was good enough for my grandfather is good enough for 
me.’ The man who says it usually travels by motor-car, reads by electric light, 
and accepts wireless telegraphy as a matter of course. 
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material comfort—a curious reflection for those who maintain théy 
innate depravity of the species. xt 

Was it accident, then, that the spiritual side of man was deve-.; 
loped before the mechanical? To answer that question would 
travel far beyond the limits of this article ; even had the two deve- 
loped simultaneously it would have made an enormous difference 
to our destiny. Railways would have modified the political 
system of ancient Greece and mediaeval Italy, and the invention 
of printing a thousand years earlier might have fundamentally 
altered the position of the Church. 

It is clear therefore that the accident of an invention being 
delayed or achieved has continually influenced our environment 
and our thought. We have power over our own development, 
although we are ignorant of the extent of that power, and hitherto 
we have seldom consciously used it. But to suggest that we have 
reached the limits of our power is demonstrably absurd’; if that 
were so, the present condition of the world might well cause men 
to.despair. The fact is, on the contrary, that we are only just 
beginning to be conscious of our power, and that we are absolutely 
ignorant of its limits. 

The obvious objection will of course be made that in any event 
there is a sharply recognisable limit to human development in the 
limit of physical capacity—the fact, for instance, that we can walk 
on matter horizontally but not through matter vertically. But 
the objection is in reality unsound, for the physical impossibilities 
of one age are the commonplace achievements of the next. A 
century ago it was thought impossible to travel fifty miles an 
hour ; then merely impious, then dangerous—which it probably 
was at that stage of locomotion—then normal, and now rather 
slow. 

Aerial locomotion has passed through the same stages in our 
time ; it is still uncanny to the man over forty, but to the child 
under ten brought up in the neighbourhood of aerodromes it is 
already as natural that man should fly in the air as that birds 
should walk along the ground. The capacity of the machine has 
for the moment outrun that of the man, but we need not fear 
that that is anything more than a temporary reversal of the proper 
position of creator and creation—the potential capacity of the 
ship to sail was greater than the actual capacity of man to sail 
it for centuries before Columbus—and it is unlikely that the next 
generation will pass without a serious attempt to bridge space 
with our physical bodies; and possibly to solve the problem of 
population on a larger scale by emigrating to the neighbouring 
planets. Should human capacity ever rise to that height, 
astronomy would change, in the eyes of the man in the street, 
from the least ‘useful’ of the abstract sciences to the most 
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practical of applied utilities ; and the day might come when some 
remote descendant in Jupiter would revisit with pardonable 
curiosity the original home of the race and, while meditating 
beside the tombs of Rhodes and Rudyard Kipling, marvel at the 
Little Englandism of men who only thought in continents when 
a whole solar system lay around them. To the enlarged and 
daring vision of to-morrow the prolonged delay in freeing our- 
selves from the limits of this little sphere may appear as one more 
instance of the operation of the accidental in human affairs. For 
this ability to alter our environment, to mould circumstance to 
our purpose instead of accommodating ourselves to circumstance, 
may yet provide the emancipation of humanity from its bonds, 
since it lifts us above what has been too readily accepted as pre- 
ordained destiny, and extends, to a degree which we cannot yet 
realise, the possible horizon of achievement. Heredity and 
environment are the limiting factors, the twin invisible bonds 
which have led to the belief in fate, predestination, and the pro- 
fession of pessimism ; but our power to influence the former, which 
is implicit in Galton’s theory, and to change the latter by the 
progress of invention, may yet open the gate by which we shall 
pass from the irrational accidents appropriate to the infancy of 
our present civilisation to the golden entrance of a larger world. 


A. Wyatt TILBy. 








THE IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
FATHER 


I 


It may well seem an act of temerity to introduce a note of 
criticism into the chorus of approval which has attended the 
recent campaign for the saving of child and infant life. Each 
new step has been welcomed alike by Socialist and by indivi- 
dualist ; applauded by The Herald and by The Times; blessed 
by the Women’s Co-operative Guild and by the leaders of Society 
and Fashion. 

Nevertheless, ‘Woe unto you when all men speak well of 
you,’ is sometimes as true of movements as it is of individuals, 
and general approval is sometimes the result only of general 
misapprehension. 

Dates sufficiently disprove the cynical assertion that anxiety 
as to child survival is mainly due to the desire of the employing 
classes to secure fresh supplies of raw material for the military 
and industrial machines, in compensation for that destroyed by 
the War. Sir George Newman published his book on Infant 
Mortality in 1906; National Conferences were held on the sub- 
ject in that year and in 1908; about the same time Sir Benjamin 
Broadbent was making his practical experiments in Hudders- 
field ; the Royal Commission on the Birth Rate was appointed 
in 1913. Furthermore, the Local Government Board between 
1908 and 1914 conducted a series of careful examinations into 
the causes of excessive child mortality, and embodied the results 
in reports containing an almost bewildering mass of information 
on every aspect of the problem which was open to statistical 
treatment. Nor did the Board confine itself to collecting facts 
and figures. By persistent pressure it persuaded, or compelled, 
backward sanitary districts to improve their water supply, get 
rid of municipal dirt, and look to their unpaved yards, and the 
Central Authority is, in all probability, well justified in claiming 
that in these areas it was instrumental in saving in seven years 
nearly 200,000 infant lives. 

Measures are now demanded which shall more directly deal 
with the individual child and its mother. These- include the 
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edmpulsory adoption by all local authorities of the Notification of 
Births Act and the general appointment of Health Visitors; the 
establishment of numerous infant consultation centres and of 
ante-natal and post-natal clinics; the notification of pregnancy 
and the multiplication of schools for mothers; the provision of 
municipal midwives ; the prohibition of the sale of certain aborti- 
facients; the development of maternity wards and hospitals; 
the medical supervision of all children up to the age of five ; the 
raising of the maternity benefit to 5/.; the restriction of the 
industrial employment of women before and after the birth of 
their children.’ 

Such an array of proposed legislative beneficence is well-nigh 
overwhelming, and the matron of the mean streets may indeed 
seem the spoilt child of Parliaments. When one begins, how- 
ever, to consider how these schemes and projects will affect the 
typical Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith of one’s intimate personal 
acquaintance, doubts arise. It is all to the good, of course, that 
Authority has at last formally recognised that ‘The welfare of 
infants depends in very large measure on that of their mothers,’ 
but there is no sign that any effort has been made to grasp the 
realities of that mother’s life; and one would almost surmise a 
distinct reluctance to face unpleasant facts. True, every woman 
who faces suffering and death to give the world new life has an 
indisputable claim to every alleviation the community can afford 
her; true, the measures enumerated above may, and doubtless 
will, be of real service in individual cases, and as regards certain 
limited social strata. Moreover, these schemes may, and doubtless 
will, open a wide field for the altruistic instincts of many kindly 
people, and provide employment for an army of worthy officials. 
They will not, pace Mr. Herbert Samuel, ‘fill healthy and happy 
homes with healthy and happy children.’ The writer believes 
it to be demonstrable that were every town and village equipped to- 
morrow with the whole paraphernalia demanded by the medical 
profession and its following, the nation would not be perceptibly 
nearer its desired goal—a numerous adult population physically 
and mentally sound. 

Broadly speaking, babies die and children pine because no 
one is responsible for providing them with the necessaries of life. 
They suffer not from their mother’s lack of love and knowledge, 
but from her lack of pence. 

Owing to the separation allowances, the condition of the 
women and therefore of their children sensibly improved between 
the outbreak of the War and the rise of prices, a fact noted in 


1 Since the above was written, some of these proposals, as well as others not 
mentioned in the text, have been embodied in the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Act. 
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London both in the reports of the great hospitals and of the 


Education Department. At the time of writing the gain has 
been at least counterbalanced by the increased cost of living, but 
the demand at good wages for women’s labour has introduced 
another factor which is helping to maintain the higher standard 
of comfort, though at the cost of the mother’s absence from her 
home.? No stress can, however, be laid on a purely temporary 
phenomenon, and, if we desire to understand the nature of the 
permanent influence of the economic status of the married work- 
ing-woman, we must disregard the contemporary disturbance of 
values and prices, and concentrate our attention on her condi- 
tion prior to August 1914. 

It is unnecessary for the argument of these articles to dwell 
solely, or mainly, on the lot of the wives and mothers among 
those 8,000,000 persons declared by Sir Robert Giffen to be living 


under the conditions of a family income of a pound a week. It. 


will suffice to consider the case of a respectable woman, living 
in London or in any large town, having four children and a good 
steady husband who regularly handed over to her a housekeeping 
allowance of 23s. Such a family was considered to stand well 
above the poverty line and as a rule to be ineligible for free meals 
or for gifts of boots. How far did the income of such a woman 
correspond to her liabilities? Investigation invariably showed 
that the weekly expenditure of decent households differed little 
from each other. After necessaries had been paid for, there was 
indeed no margin left for the indulgence of individual tastes and 
likings. If a little less was spent on coal, a little more went on 
gas; if aged parents or delicate children necessitated a higher 
insurance rate, the woman had to find cheaper, and consequently 
less healthy, premises. The budget given below may therefore 
be taken as fairly typical, though in many places rents were 
higher. First came the question of the husband’s keep. ‘In 
every working-class family this is the first charge on the income, 
taking precedence even of rent. The man fairly argues that if 
he is not fed he cannot work, and, happily both for his class and 
for his nation, the most unselfish husband alive refuses to live 
on bread and tea. Careful inquiries showed that, at pre-war 
prices, the cost of the food personally consumed by the male head 
of the household was never less than 5s. a week. This estimate 
allowed full value for its by-products, such as ‘liquor,’ or drip- 
ping which helped towards the children’s dinners. Few men, 
however, could be henpecked into dispensing with a ‘relish’ at 
the morning and evening meals. ‘If it’s only a penny bloater 


? The last report of the L.C.C, School Medical Officer shows that the number 
of ‘leavers’ returned as of good nutrition diminished in 1917 as compared with 
1916. ‘ 
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or'a bit of cheese,’ groaned their spouses, ‘they’ve got to have 
it.’ Seeing that the cost of the dietary in English prisons worked 
out at about 7$d. per head per diem, the free citizen could hardly 
be blamed for insisting on faring better than the gaol-bird to the 
extent of another penny or so a vg 

Next came certain fixed char, The woman could, and did, 
on occasion, tide over a difficul Sei by letting snch items as 
the rent or the boot-club run, but on the year as a whole she was 
compelled to find at least the following weekly amounts : 





s. d. 

Rent (three rooms) 6 6 
Insurance 0 8 
Gas (weekly average) / : : ‘ : ‘ 1 2 
Coal (all the year round) . ; ‘ ‘ , 1 0 
Soap, wood, and household oddments : § 1 0 
Boots (weekly average for mother and four éhildren) . » ee 
Clothing (weekly avérage for mother and four children) 1 3 
Total . .. 3820 


No woman indeed ever allowed that such sums were adequate. 
“You can’t boot a child for 3s. 3d. a quarter,’ they asserted, 
“unless you or the father can do the mending, and unless you 
have the luck never to buy a bad pair. And you can’t keep kids 
tidy on a threepenny or a fourpenny club unless you buy some 
secondhand things as well, and twist and turn. A shilling a 
week, moreover, doesn’t really keep you in coal—you must get 
in some coke as well.’ 

It is important to note that if the matron of the mean streets 
did not wish to find herself at odds with her world, none of the 
above expenditure was really optional. Many a one left to her own 
judgment would have packed the family into a couple of rooms 
so as to leave more money for food, but she was barred from this 
expedient no less by the sanitary authorities than by her employer- 
husband. Comfort for him after his day’s work was the under- 
stood condition of her weekly 23s., and the wife dared not risk 
his being driven to the public-house by lack of peace and quiet 
at home. Every shilling spent there would have meant at the 
week’s end just so much out of her pocket. Had she economised 
in soap, soda, or hot water, and so sent uncleanly children to 
school, the N.S.P.C.C. might have been set to work. The 
teachers themselves are driven from behind. At whatever cost, 
they must present clean and tidy children fo the inspectors, or 
suffer in their reports. So powerful and remorseless is the pres- 
sure they apply that even in the poorest schools only a small per- 
centage of the scholars show serious defects of clothing or mani- 
fest failure as regards personal cleanliness. This fact is, to the 
superficial observer, a welcome proof of the improved social con- 
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dition of the masses. The mothers only too often know better, 


and puzzled school doctors report that it is frequently the 
neglected (sic) children who are the best nourished and have the 


. best teeth.* The pecuniary position, then, was as follows: 


After the mother of four children had received from her 
husband a weekly housekeeping allowance of 23s., fed the man 
on the most meagre scale he could be expected to tolerate, and 
defrayed her practically compulsory weekly outgoings, she had 
left over the sum of 5s. 24. With this amount in her pocket, 
an average of less than twopence per day per head (less than the 
price of a pint of milk), she was left to provide not only her own 
and her children’s food but also for the unexpected and incidental 
outlays which crop up in every household, large or small. It 
would be interesting to learn precisely from the distinguished 
patrons of the much belauded Baby Week Exhibitions at West- 
minster in what way they expected those enterprises to promote 
the welfare either of such a woman’s infant or of herself—or of 
the hundreds of thousands of women who were still worse off. 

Tt is, unfortunately, not possible to offer any exact estimate 
of the proportion of married women who, before the War, were 
thus receiving from their husbands a maintenance far below sub- 
sistence level for themselves and their children, but it was 
undoubtedly very large. 

Mr. Sidney Webb in hig Estimate of Wages of the Manual 
Working Class for 1912 calculated that out of 8,700,000 adult 
male workers in the country, no fewer than 4,240,000 men in 
situations and 700,000 casual labourers—over 56 per cent. of the 
total number—earned at, or under, the rate of 27s. 6d. a week. 
It is clear that no court in the country would have considered 
that even the better paid of such of these men as were married 
could, or should, surrender more than 23s. for their domestic 
expenses, and public opinion would have been outraged if a wife 
had demanded a greater proportion of her husband’s wages. Out 
of their own ‘bits’ the men had to pay for their boots, clothes, 


clubs, trams, beer and tobacco. Sometimes, of course, the - 


earnings of older children eased the situation, or the gifts of 
relations and friends, but the fact remains that in a huge section 


. of the population, whenever the number of children rose to three 


or four, the latter and their mother were forced to depend for food 
on the precarious and ill-paid labour of the woman herself; handi- 
capped by her domestic duties, and, only too often, by continual 
pregnancies, and by every form of physical suffering. 

As statisticians tell us that in order to cover wastage, 


3 Mr. Lloyd George has recently told us that the war found England with 
a greater proportion of ‘ unfit’ than handicapped any other of the belligerent 
Powers. This, after long years of State tinkering at the problem of the child! 
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‘Wéinifration and childless marriages, an average family,of four 
“children is necessary to keep the population at a satisfactory level, 
the above figures, did they stand alone, would be serious enough, 
but the analysis must be carried further. The case of the workers 
(44 per cent. of the whole number) must be considered who before 
August 1914 earned more than 27s. 6d. a week, and who, there- 
fore, might be supposed to provide more adequately for their 
dependents—so called. To take for granted, however, as so many 
airy theorists do, that the economic well-being of wife and 
children is assured, provided the husband be well paid, is to shut 
one’s eyes to glaring facts. ‘The mental attitude, indeed, has not 
yet entirely disappeared which, in past days, led to the murder 
of a wife being considered a finable offence; whereas that of a 
husband was petty treason, only to be expiated by death at the 
stake. There is still a lurking feeling that a man in his capacity 
of husband should be sacrosanct, and that it is indecorous, if not 
indecent, to call in question his conduct in that capacity. 

Nevertheless, to take such a position is to declare that, alone 
among the institutions of the country, the home and the family 
must remain unreformed and unadapted to changing conditions. 
What surer way of signing their death warrant? 

Before the War there were, as there are now, certain classes of 
men among the better-paid workers whose wives, though 
nominally receiving fairly large housekeeping allowances, led 
an existence of chronic personal poverty. There was, and is, 
first, the class of men who, as their wives express it, 
‘like to do themselves well,’ and therefore insist on such a 
high personal standard of food and general comfort that little 
is left for the rest of the family. Such husbands invariably 
disclaim any knowledge of the details of domestic expenditure, 
are far too wary to be entrapped into an argument over the weekly 
budget, and confine themselves to declaring that any shortage is 
due to the wife’s mismanagement. As the only recognised 
workers in their respective households, they demand privileged 
treatment and instantly resent and punish any attempt to reduce 
their personal amenities. Visitors to working-class districts are 
often amazed to see women who are down at heel and wearing 
shawls over their heads purchasing early peas and the best rump- 
steak. ‘How can the poor live,’ such observers indignantly ask, 
‘when the wives are so reckless and extravagant?’ And, as the 
present fashion is, they call out for more education, and demand 
that all girls shall be compelled to attend courses of domestic 
science. It never seems to occur to such critics that, were the 
matron of the slums the inept creature she is so often deemed, 
neither she nor her children could survive. She cannot afford to 
be a fool. Absolutely at the pecuniary mercy of her husband, 
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she has learnt from experience that in the long run she serves the” 
interests of the family best by ‘pleasing him about his food.’ 
The position was further elucidated by one forlorn-looking drudge : 
‘He’ll often give me the money for a good dinner when he won’t 
for nothing else, and then I and the children get a share.’ 

Even those who live all their lives in poor neighbourhoods 
often oddly fail to realise the small extent to which the married 
women are free agents. ‘I told a ragged creature,’ indig- 
nantly reported a local butcher, ‘that leg of pork was 1s. 9d. 
a pound, but she said she would have it if it were 2s.’ Probably 
the woman knew her own business best. Who was she to insist 
on shin of beef when her paymaster wanted pork? In a 
Food Economy Exhibition in Bermondsey a dock labourer sur- 
veyed scowlingly the various cheap dishes set forth with their 
recipes for the instruction of the local housewives. ‘If anyone 
were to give me a dish with only threepennyworth of meat in it,’ 
he exclaimed menacingly, ‘I’d sling it at ’em.’ It is men of 
this sort again, who, after enlistment, have been pitiless in their 
demands for ‘ parcels,’ and who have in some cases insisted that 
as much as a fifth of the whole Government separation allowance 
shall be returned to them in kind. 

In the next place, it is obvious that a man may supply quite 
a substantial sum for household expenditure, and yet throw on 
his wife the burden of so many childrén that she is worse off than 
her apparently poorer neighbour. Before the recent fall in the 
purchasing power of the shilling necessitated some increase, it 
was quite common to find mothers with seven or eight children 
receiving just the same weekly amount from their husbands as 
when they had only two or three. ‘The men don’t seem to 
think as how they ought to give more,’ said Mrs. W. ‘They 
thinks as how the kids is your business more than their’s,’ 
explained Mrs. K. ‘ Mine’s one of the best,’ triumphed Mrs. A., 
who now has ten children, ‘ he gave me an extra shilling a week 
for each baby up to five, then he said he couldn’t do no more.’ ‘ My 
husband said this morning,’ quoted Mrs. L., sitting up in bed 
with her ninth infant, ‘that he wouldn’t mind if he had fifty 
children. But he’s a good man, and I mustn’t complain.’ Yet 
Mr. L.’s domestic virtues have not prevented his wife being com- 
pelled to spend her life in a dark, damp house in a miserable alley 
where rents are low—with the natural result that four children 
have perished and the survivors are always ailing. 

Failure to recognise any serious personal liability for their 
offspring is not, of course, found only, or chiefly, among the 
higher-waged men. The large families of the lower grades of 
workers are proverbial. The point to be noted is that, owing to 
the peculiarities of the marriage law and of its administration, 
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the man who brings a large family of children into the world, 
quite irrespective of his ability to maintain them, is not on that 
account compelled to forgo any of his primary personal satisfac- 
tions. He will still be possessed of a mate, a home, a fairly 
adequate supply of food, a sufficiency of boots and clothing, and 
enough pocket-money for beer, tobacco and incidental expenses. 
The entire burden is borne by the wife, who has to meet it either 
by disastrously reducing the standard of life for herself and the 
older children, or by earning. If she adopts, as is usually the 
case, the latter alternative, her children inevitably suffer from 
lack of her care and attention. 

It is to be wished that these facts could be grasped by the 
many well-meaning but ill-informed persons who are calling so 
insistently for a high birth-rate. It is positively ludicrous to hear 
wealthy women expatiating to poor ones on the patriotic duty 
of producing large families. The ladies apparently have not the 
slightest conception of the moral and economic chasm which 
separates their own position as married women from that of their 
audience. 

The basic fact of paternal irresponsibility in the lower social 
grades lies in truth at the root of the reckless propagation of the 
poor, deplored by eugenists, and it constitutes the chief obstacle 
inthe path of the advocates of birth control. Millions of men never 
dream of exercising any prudential restraint with regard to off- 
spring. The yearly baby is felt to be a nuisance, and husbands of 
the baser sort sometimes wreak physical vengeance on their wives 
for subjecting them to it, or they temporarily desert the home. 
Generally, however, men show a good deal of kindly compassion 
for the woman’s ‘misfortune,’ as they term it, but as a matter 
of course leave to her the support of the new-comer. In countless 
cases, as has been shown, the men could not give an extra six- 
pence if they would. The nominally free mother, however, is 
clearly worse off than the slave, who automatically received a 
ration from her owner, proportioned to the number of mouths to 
be fed. 

The birth-rate, it is true, among skilled workers has been 
falling for some years, and threatens to approximate to the 
low level usual among the upper and professional classes. Some 
men, moreover, in every grade of labour are willing to make great 
sacrifices in order to keep their wives and children in comfort, 
ana to give the latter a good start in life; others recognise that 
their ‘ consideration,’ to use Mill’s term, is increased if their 
homes are maintained in comfort. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that enormous numbers of male workers ‘ take no thought for the 
morrow,’ as regards the number or the future welfare of their 
olive branches. The economic and social forces, furthermore, 
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which affect the relations of labour and capital in the industrial 
world, are far from being entirely suspended when the employer 
~is also a husband. It is mere sentimentality to refuse to recog- 
nise that something very like ‘the iron law of wages’ makes itself 
felt in the matrimonial sphere. . One of the objects of working- 
men in marrying is to obtain a supply of cheap domestic labour, and 
they are allowed to assess their own pecuniary liability. Widowers 
left with children will often explain that they must marry again as 
they cannot afford to pay a housekeeper who would exact wages 
as well as adequate maintenance. They are, hdwever, quite 
undaunted at the prospect of a second family—realising that its 
burden will not fall on them. Many women never know what 
their husbands earn, and even if they do, are legally no better 
off. They have no claim on a single farthing. 

Investigators who are trusted are told ‘The men thinks as ’ow 
you'd be lazy if they didn’t keep yer short’; or ‘My man says 
’e doesn’t see why I shouldn’t do a bit as well as ’im’; or ‘ They 
think as ’ow they never gets enough out of yer.’ ‘I’ve often 
listened to them talking among themselves,’ said one observant 
matron, ‘and heard them say they wouldn’t give the best woman 
in the world more than 30s. a week—not if they were earning 
31.’ ‘ As far as I’ve seen,’ said another, ‘ nearly all the quarrels 
in married life are about money. A man will tell his wife he only 
takes 5s. for himself, and yet she knows well enough by what 
he spends that he’s keeping three times as much, while she’s at 
her wits’ end to get boots for the children’s feet.’ 

The enormous expenditure on alcohol, declared by the Parlia- 
mentary War Savings Committee to have averaged before the 
War 6s. 6d. per family per week, is in itself more than enough 
to demonstrate that well-paid men by no means necessarily regard 
their earnings as a ‘family’ wage. It is computed by competent 
judges that half the families in the country spend little or nothing 
on alcohol, so the amount spent by those who drink must be very 
large. All social inquirers agree that there is little intemperance 
among men who earn small, regular wages. Workers of this class 
can only indulge to excess at the cost of entirely stripping them- 
selves of their homes, and experience shows that few are so 
dominated by the passion for alcohol as to pay this price. Casual 
labourers drink to excess at times, but during their lean months 
cannot afford to indulge. Women, again, have, as a rule, too 
little command of money to allow of their furnishing any con- 
siderable part of the huge total expended yearly on intoxicants. 
The main support of the public-house is the man who can afford 
to drink freely and yet reserve just enough to enable his wife to 
struggle along and keep a roof over his head. In 1900, for 
instance, we are told that the expenditure upon drink in Port 
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Glasgow averaged 301. a family. Allowing for abstaining house- 
holds, and for those in which the consumption of alcohol was 
strictly moderate, it is clear that many men must have spent, 
15s. or 20s. a week on self-indulgence. The wives and families 
of such men were manifestly no better off because of the husband’s 
high earnings. 

To the number of married women, therefore, who suffer from 
grievous personal poverty because of the lowness of their hus- 
bands’ wages must be added the wives of those better-paid workers 
who either éxact a high personal standard of -living for them- 
selves, or who bring a large number of children into the world, 
or who look upon the economic exploitation of the wife as part 
of the marriage bargain. Yet ladies of high degree breathe gentle 
aspirations that improved education in domestic life may inspire 
the next generation of mothers with the desire to stay at home 
during the infancy of their children, and medical Officers of 
Health plead for laws forbidding women with young children to 
work in factories. Other reformers lament ‘the deplorable mis- 
direction of energy’ in the case of women who take in home- 
work, and, consequently, have neither time nor strength to care 
for their families. They therefore call for legislation which shall 
have the effect of making home-work unprofitable. It apparently 
occurs to no one that there is any absurdity in demanding that 
women should sit at home and starve. 

The foregoing paragraphs may be illustrated by giving the 
result of an investigation made early in 1914 into the domestic 
budgets of twenty-two London families in which the spectacles 
ordered for a child by the school doctor had not been procured. 
In three instances it proved impracticable to obtain precise infor- 
mation; in four, pecuniary causes had nothing to do with the 
failure to provide the glasses; in fifteen, the mother and depen- 
dent children could not possibly have obtained the barest neces- 
saries of life, let alone luxuries like spectacles, with the money 
supplied by the husband. The fifteen families differed a good 
deal as to actual income and general social standing, as particulars 
of the two occupying either end of the scale will show : 


(a) Father, crippled, a tin labourer working by piece; occasionally 
earned more, but as a rule could only give wife 16s. or 17s. Daughter, aged 
nineteen, slept at home and paid 2s. a week for her bed. Home wretched 
and squalid. Children found eating dry bread for their dinner. Wife too 
devitalised to try to earn, and, besides, had a baby three months old. Family 
only kept in being by private and public charity. The baby subsequently 
died, but had the local School for Mothers succeeded in keeping it alive it 
is difficult to see what benefit would have accrued to itself, its relations, 
or the community. 

(6) A family which in its own eyes and in that of its neighbours was 
extremely flourishing and respectable. ‘ When I tell you,’ said Mrs. T., 
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an active and intelligent woman, ‘that I have five at work and handle 
21. 17s. a week, it seems absurd even to myself to say I can’t find 3s. 6d. 
for Mary’s glasses. My man earns 22s. and gives me 19s. We have three 
childrem still going to school. I reckon I get rent and coal, besides their 
keep, out of what the older ones contribute, and that leaves me father’s 
money to feed him, me, and the little ones, and pay for gas, insurance, 
and clothes.’ Further analysis showed that even in this well-to-do house- 
hold the amount available for the actual food of mother and dependent 
children worked out at less than threepence per day per head. 


In considering the economic position of the mother, it is easy 
to lay too much stress on the total family earnings. The pecuniary 
burden is doubtless lightened when the children begin to work, 
but the father’s contribution at the same time often tends to 
lessen owing to his increasing age. Furthermore, though there 
are many beautiful exceptions, young folk of both sexes are fully 
conscious, nowadays, of their personal claims on life, and tend to 
give as little as they can towards the upkeep of the home. The 
mother, poor soul, does not dare to demand a larger sum, or to 
teduce the scale of living. Her children are her sole stake in 
life, and she will sacrifice everything to keep them content under 
her own wing. Besides, she herself is pleased to see Jane in a 
becoming hat, to know that John is saving money in order to 
join a summer camp, or that Tom is ‘ paying off’ for a bicycle. 
No one realises—least of all the mother herself—that these good 
things are being wrung out of the woman’s flesh and blood. By 
the time the family has grown up, moreover, she has only too 
often been drilled and broken into being the uncomplaining slave 
of the whole household. One finds elderly women suffering from 
ulcerated legs, varicose veins, heart complaints, chronic rheu- 
matism, doing the entire domestic work for six or seven adults. 
Yet these women could on their own showing quite well afford 
to pay for domestic help. Any increase in the income of the family 
goes automatically towards augmenting its amenities—its supply 
of food, light, warmth and social enjoyments, and a penny is 
seldom appropriated by the mother for the easing of her own lot. 

The normal economic condition of the wives has recently been 
illustrated in another way. In 1916 there suddenly: opened out 
the possibility of their earning the lordly wage of from 25s. to 30s. 
a week. With dismay one heard of woman after woman whom 
one knew to be suffering from serious organic disorders engaging 
in hard muscular toil and keeping pace with men doing the same 
work. Moreover to the women neither meal times nor evening 
hours brought rest. ‘I get home to breakfast from eight to nine,’ 
said Mrs. S., who was lifting and trucking hundredweights of 
meal for ten hours a day, ‘but I never sit down. I just eat a bit 
of bread and drink a cup of tea as I get the baby washed and the 
children off to school. After work I do the washing and clean 
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the place.’ Such women were lately working fourteen and 
fifteen hours a day, yet, so far from utterly breaking down, 
their health often sensibly improved. They themselves explained 
the apparent miracle by saying that they were at last able to 
secure sufficient food, were not ‘styed up’ in their little dark 
and damp homes, and above all, were free from the gnawing 
anxiety of never knowing how to satisfy the landlord or how to 
pay their debts. : 

That the ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed mother was, before the 
War, no merely local nor temporary phenomenon is clearly shown 
by a little book entitled Maternity, published in 1915 by the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. The volume consists of 160 letters, 
stated to be fair samples of the 400 received by the Central Com- 
mittee. The writers, who, at some time or other, have held 
office in the Guild, may certainly be assumed to be better hus- 
banded, better endowed: and educated, less isolated and depressed 
than are the majority of the poorer married working-women in 
the Kingdom. Yet the letters telling of their authors’ experi- 
ences during their child-bearing years paint a terrible picture 
of overwork, semi-starvation, heartrending physical suffering 
and unending mental strain and stress. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise? At the end of the letters appear such statements as 
the following : : 

‘Wages 2]. 2s. Od. Eight children, one still-born, eight mis- 
carriages’ ; or 

‘Wages 16s. to 27s. Six children, one miscarriage’ ; 

“Wages 25s. Four children, ten miscarriages.’ 

Yet the list of the husbands’ occupations at the end of the volume 
shows a large proportion of skilled trades, and is sufficient proof 
that the men were by no means personally poverty-stricken. A 
man’s mates, in fact, insist on his conforming to the standard of 
life which they consider right. He dare not, for instance, go to 
work in a ragged shirt or broken boots, or be without a penny in 
his pocket for incidental calls. 

Surprisingly little bitterness is displayed even towards those 
husbands to whose direct voluntary actjon the penury of the wife 
is due. After one or two impotent struggles the women realise 
their helplessness and the futility of ‘ rows,’ philosophically declare 
that ‘men are naturally selfish,’ and turn to their children for 
consolation. Each individual. woman slips into her slavery 
gradually. At first marriage offered a welcome escape from dull 
and uninspiring industrial toil, and the first baby gave a glimpse 
of heaven. It takes some years for her position to become acute, 
and then, as the older matrons explain : ‘ She can’t do nothing.’ 
For the sake of her brood, therefore, she settles down to make 
the best of things. As long as they keep their self-respect, the 
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women struggle to keep their troubles to themselves. ‘I can 
stand going short,’ said one, ‘I can even stand being knocked 
down, but I couldn’t stand the neighbours pitying me.’ The men 
are, indeed, less to blame than one is sometimes tempted to think. 
It must be remembered that the Industrial Revolution has done 
much to weaken the tie between the male breadwinner and his 
home. It has broken up the old family life in which father, 
mother and children spent their days together, co-operatively 
working for their common needs. The man’s daylight hours are 
now usually spent among strangers, and he perforce finds his 
friends and his interests in places and in ways with which his 
domestic circle has nothing to do. Unless, therefore, his family 
instincts are strong, he gradually comes to look upon his home 
as a kind of private boarding-house, in which he holds the 
privileged position of being able to demand everything, while 
giving as little as he chooses. 

On this disintegration of married life, there are, it is true, 
powerful checks, or the family as an institution would have 
perished long ago. In the best cases these checks render even 
the iniquities of the English marriage law inoperative as far as 
directly regards the individuals concerned, and, even in the worst, 
act as a restraining force. The natural attraction between the 
sexes, the love of offspring, the national sense of fair play, the 
interdependence of husband and wife, the pressure of family and 
of public opinion, all operate in mitigating in various degrees the 
condition of the wife. Nevertheless, in simple truth, there are 
no such pitiless sweaters in the world as working-class husbands, 
taken as a class, though use and wont have blinded both men and 
women to the fact. The servitude of the wife seems natural and 
inevitable because there has been no experience of any other social 
order, and so great is the tyranny of words over the human mind 
that men actually talk of ‘ supporting ’ their wives, and feel them- 
selves in so doing to be something of philanthropists. They never 
realise that they are, in fact, exploiting for their own advantage 
the cheapest labour in the world. The Eternal Verities, however, 
cannot be eluded, and, as the writer hopes to show in another 
article, no one in the long run has paid a heavier price for the 
serfdom of their wives than working-men themselves. 


ANNA MARTIN. 
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‘PERFIDE ALBION’: 
TALES FROM THE TREATIES 


I 
Tur TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SWEDEN OF 1661. 


En faisant un crochet, dit Parker, nous pourrions voir le champ de 
bataille de Crécy, cela m’intéresserait. Vous ne nous en voulez pas, je 
pense, Aurelle, d’avoir vaincu Philippe de Valois? Votre histoire mili- 
taire est trop glorieuse pour laisser place & des ressentiments aussi 


lointaines. 
Mes rancunes les plus longues ne durent pas six cents ans, dit Aurelle. 


Crécy fut un match honorablement joué: nous pouvons nous serrer la main. 
Anpre Mavrors, Les Silences du Colonel Bramble. 


Tuis little fragment of conversation between the Interpreter 
attached to a Scottish regiment and the Major, taken from a 
charming story recently written by a French soldier, enthusiastic 
in admiration for his temporary comrades, expresses the reci- 
procal feelings of respect and goodwill which the War has engen- 
dered between the armies of the two nations. On the one side, 
recognition of the aureole of glory which surrounds the military 
history of France; on the other, the admission that Crécy, and, 
sous-entendu, Crécy on to Waterloo, was fairly fought and won. 
The conclusion was inevitable: ‘nous pouvons nous serrer la 
main.’ 

The centuries of falling out have made way for the Great 
Reconciliation. But it can‘ never be as enduring as it is hoped 
it will be, there can never be those lasting results which we believe 
must follow, unless the national minds on both sides of the Channel 
are swept clear of arriére pensée, and all the harsh judgments 
which we have passed on each other are revised. The clasping 
of hands must have a deeper significance even than that of men 
who have fought side by side to victory ; grateful forgiveness for 
assistance rendered in the recovery of lost provinces must not 
prompt it; it must rest on something more stable even than the 
soldier’s generous impulses. Mature reflexion alone must furnish 
the reason ; else, when the glamour of the battlefield has given 
place to the grey facts of everyday national intercourse, when 
the grass has grown over the graves, we may find some slack- 
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ening in the hand-grip, some cooling in the enthusiasms which 
engendered it. 

This must never be. 

And now for the matter in hand. Perfide Albion has been, 
since Bonaparte invented it, England’s nickname in the Courts 
of Europe. I have it in my mind to inquire whether we have 
deserved it. As is our wont, we have heard it with a half-amused 
indulgent smile, knowing the charge to be baseless; but, as also 
is our wont, no one has been at pains to demonstrate its falsity. 
But now, if the new world is to be better than the old, all pre- 
conceptions, all pre-judgments, everything which in the pre-war 
time we have assumed, especially during the last century and 
a half of our quarrelling, must be abandoned. The new world 
will be all the better if the old is found to be not quite so black 
in places as it has been painted. The idea underlying this 
opprobrious epithet should therefore be, as I believe it can be, 
dispelled. 

The reason why other nations have adopted it is not clear. 
Hints and suggestions rather than facts seem to have fostered it. 
Bonaparte in the stress of that long struggle on the sea did not 
weigh his words too nicely. But the tradition of insincerity 
probably existed before his time. It is a reflection on a diplomacy 
bent on getting its own way and enforcing its will; and as our 
diplomacy is backed by the strong arm of sea-power, our alleged 
misuse of that power must have had much to do with it. No one 
has ever charged us with not fighting fair; the cause lay behind 
the fighting. ‘There, sure enough, stands what is probably the 
fount and origin of the accusation, the neutral : the neutral, who 
holds the key to the situation in all wars: the neutral, without 
whose stocks of munitions of war and naval stores the fighting 
would soon come to a standstill, and small States be swallowed up 
in ‘world-dominion.’ All roads of international argument which 
deal with war lead sooner or later to the neutral merchant and his 
relations with the belligerents. It is fairly certain, therefore, 
hat our dealings with the neutrals have been described by those 
they have baffled as perfidious. Yet to any who has closely 
fo\lowed the story of those dealings, insincerity would appear to 
be the last thing we have been guilty of. High-handedness in 
our inethods of dealing with the neutrals at sea, obstinacy in not 
yielding to arguments which we thought specious, tyranny, 
haughtiness, which was the favourite epithet even in Richelieu’s 
day and was much in use at the time of the First Armed Neutrality, 
and all the rest of the vocabulary of objurgation which was levelled 
at us, we were accustomed to; perhaps, from the point of view 
of the other side, somewhat deserved. But perfidy is an altogether 
different thing, implies a lapse in national honour : violation of 
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treaties by which the faith of nations is pledged, and on the 
keeping of which trust in nations reposes. The very last thing 
we imagine that could have been said of us. Whate’er befall, 
proud nations, like proud men, keep their word : and yet in the 
Dictionary of International Phrases Perfide Albion holds its place. 

During many months spent in unravelling the intricacies of 
our strained relations with the neutral nations, insistent on what 
they asserted to be their ‘rights,’ I have sought for definite causes 
for the charge, that it might be. subjected to cold analysis; and 
very recently patience has been rewarded. 

The charge of deliberate perfidy is formulated in a book written 
by an eminent French author, Dr. Paul Fauchille, in 1893; 
its subject, La Diplomatie Frangaise et la Ligue des Neutres de 
1780—the First Armed Neutrality. It is a book of mark, for, 
having won the Priz Doniol in 1892, it was ‘couronné par 
l'Institut de France.’ There is little doubt that the learned author 
considers the tradition on which the charge rests to.be warranted. 
His high reputation, the infinite research on which his study of 
that stormy period is built, the honourable circumstance which 
attached to its production, make it a sure index of public opinion 
in France at the time. There is no doubt that it is widely pre- 
valent on the Continent. 

Dr. Fauchille labours with us still. If I strenuously combat 
his assertions he will understand and appreciate the cause. If I 
break through his guard he will, en:galant homme, lower his rapier. 
I am confident that when my task shall have been accomplished, 
he, and all who have followed him, will say with Aurelle, aprés 
tout ‘ce fut un match honorablement joué : nous pouvons nous 
serrer la main.’ 

In discussing the treaties between England and the neutral 
Powers of the North which were in issue during the incubation 
of the First Armed Neutrality, Dr. Fauchille makes this state- 
ment : ‘La Grande Bretagne violait ses traités dés que la néces- 
sité le commandait, et la nécessité existait pour elle quand elle 
entrait en guerre.’ And again: ‘ La Grande Bretagne a conquis 
depuis un siécle l’empire des mers, prétend l’exercer dans toute 
sa plénitude. Elle ne tient aucun compte des droits des peuples 
démeurés pacifiques : en dépit des traités qui Ja lient & ces peuples, 
elle leur ferme |’océan, elle leur interdit tout commerce avec ses 
ennemis.’ ‘ Perfide Albion’ therefore implies that we are breakers 
of treaties ! 

I must answer in anticipation the criticism, ‘Is it worth while 
re-opening the dusty volumes of the Collections of old treaties? 
We know the charge to be a fable. Even were it true, all that 
we have done in this War has purged the record. Let it go at 
that.’ That is our besetting sin of laissez aller in its most 
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insidious form. I hold that it is better for us to enter the Council 
Chamber at the Peace Conference with this shadow on our fame 
dispelled. The mens conscia recti is not altogether sufficient. 
It is better that no thought of ancient wrong-doing should lurk 
in the minds of our friends. 

But, it will be said, and it may be granted, France would never 
raise the question now. What of the enemy? Whatever may 
result from the Peace, when the grave questions of maritime 
law come to be discussed, Germany, it may be presumed, even 
in her lower position in the world, will have a voice. Putting 
it, therefore, no higher than this, that it is well to deprive the 
enemy of an argument against us, it is worth while, for Germany 
will not hesitate to use it if it be still available. Here is an extract 
from a pamphlet’ written during the War; it says in terms what 
Dr. Fauchille said in 1893 : 

But England had only in appearance and with bad grace entered into 
an agreement with Germany over Asia Minor. Then began the deceitful, 
perfidious Albion her work of opposition, with all the means of her crooked 
and dangerous policy. 


My object being thus made clear, I come to the first of my ‘ Tales 
from the Treaties.’ 

After Catherine had launched her Declaration to the Belli- 
gerents in February 1780, setting forth the grievances of the 
neutrals and her intention to support their asserted rights by her 
fleet, she found it necessary, in order to prove the solidarity of 
the League, to persuade her confederates, Sweden and Denmark, 
to issue similar Declarations. This story deals with the Swedish 
Declaration issued on July 21, 1780, and England’s answer. 

The King of Sweden declared that he had fulfilled the duties 
of neutrality with a scrupulous exactitude, and deemed himself, 
therefore, entitled to enjoy all the rights belonging to a neutral 
sovereign. Nevertheless his subjects were compelled by the action 
of the belligerents to claim his protection, and he had been con- 
strained to grant it, by arming a number of vessels to serve as 
escort to the convoys of merchant vessels. The same step had 
been taken by other neutral Powers; and the Empress of Russia 
had informed the belligerents of her intention to assert and defend 
‘le droit universel des nations neutres.’ The justice of the prin- 
ciples she had laid down could not be called in question; they 
coincided with the provisions of the treaty concluded between 
England and Sweden in 1661, and the King intended to adopt 
them. 

The most important of the principles asserted by Catherine 
was the right of neutrals to carry enemy goods, other than con- 
1 Anfang und Ende des Welt-Krieges, von Robert Baumann. Berlin, 1915. 
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traband of war, free: in other words, that ‘free ships make free 
goods.’ 
The answer from the Court of St. James’s was approved by 
the Cabinet on the 3rd of August. It pointed out that the treaties 
between England and Sweden were clear and formal, and fur- 
nished a complete answer to the Declaration. 


The 12th Article of the Treaty of 1661, regulating the Form of the 
Certificate with which the Vessels ought to be furnished, gives this reason 


for it: 
Ne vero libera ejusmodi navigatio, aut transitus foederati unius, 


ejusque subditorum ac incolarum, durante bello alterius foederati, terra 
marive cum aliis gentibus, fraudi sit alteri confoederato, mercesque et 


bona hostilia occultari possint. 

The same article contains a precise and formal Stipulation, viz. : 

Si hostis bona in confoederati navigio reperiantur, quod ad hostem 
pertinet, praedae solummodo cedat, quod vero ad confoederatum illico 


restituatur. 
The Treaty of 1666 prescribes the same Certificate, and gives the same 


reasons for it : 
Such are the Engagements which bind the Two Nations, and which 


cannot be violated without prejudicing that Friendship which has subsisted 
for so long a Period between them, and of which these Engagements are the 
Basis and the Support. Treaties cannot be changed but by the mutual 
Agreement of the contracting Parties; as long as they subsist, they are 
equally binding to both the one and the other. 

The King will therefore adhere to these Engagements with Sweden as 
an inviolable and sacred Law, and he will maintain it as such. 


The document is not easy to follow without the texts of these 
old treaties by one’s side. The case seems to be set out too briefly ; 
leaving much to be filled in by the imagination. ‘The explanation 
of its brevity is that the subject had been under continuous dis- 
cussion between the two Governments since 1778, and therefore 
at the time of writing its meaning was perfectly clear. But in 
order that the extraordinary accusation which was made against 
us in regard to it should be understood it is necessary to know 
more about that 12th article of the treaty of 1661. I take the 
translation given in Jenkinson’s Collection. It commences as 
follows : 


For the evading of all suspicion and collusion, lest the free navigation 
or intercourse of one of the confederates and his subjects, and inhabitants 
by land or sea, should be carried on to the prejudice of the other con- 
federate, and lest the enemies goods and merchandize should be concealed 
under the disguise of the goods of friends, 


it was stipulated that when one of the Confederates (that is, 
Parties to the Treaty) should be at war, the ships of the other 
Confederate should be furnished ‘with safe-conducts, commonly 
called passports and certificates,’ in which the true ownership of 
the goods on board was to be stated. The form of the certificate 
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is then set out; and the article concludes with the provision that 
when the ships of the neutral Confederate are met at sea by the 
ships of the Confederate at war, the production of this safe-conduct 
is to be sufficient, and no further inquiries made. ‘ But if this 
solemn and stated form of the certificate be not produced, or there 
be any other just and urgent cause of suspicion, why this ship 
ought to be searched, which shall only be deemed justifiable in 
this case, and not otherwise,’ then (the second sentence quoted 
in the answer follows)— 

if the goods of the enemy are found in the ships of the Confederate, that 


part only which belongs to the enemy shall be made prize, and the other 
which belongs to the Confederate shall be immediately restored. 


The treaty of 1661 between Charles the Second of England and 
Charles the Eleventh of Sweden was no more than a renewal with 
some amplifications of the provisions of the Treaty of Upsal of 
1654, and its supplementary treaty of 1656, concluded by Cromwell 
with Queen Christina and King Charles Gustavus of Sweden 
respectively. The broad principle was laid down in them that the 
articles of the treaties and the laws of friendship forbad that either 
Party should give aid and assistance to the enemies of the other ; 
yet it was by no means to be understood that if one of the Parties 
were at war the subjects of the Party not involved in war should 
carry on no manner of trade and navigation with the enemy. But 
this free comrherce with the enemy was to be subject to very 
rigorous restrictions lest it should be prejudicial to the Party at 
war, ‘and lest hostile goods and wares should be concealed under 
disguise of friendship,’ and ‘ for removing all suspicion and fraud.’ 
Subject to this, the navigation of the subjects of the neutral Party 
was to be interfered with as little as the exigencies of war per- 
mitted. Their vessels were to be provided with safe-conducts, 
granted on the statement on oath of the batelier and ship-owner 
that the cargoes belonged to subjects or inhabitants of the neutral 
Party. 

The precautions taken against assistance to the enemy were 
carried still farther. Neither Party was to 


permit the enemies or rebels of the other to be assisted by any of their 
subjects, or that their ships be sold, lent, or in any manner made use of 
by the enemies or rebels of the other, to his disadvantage or detriment. 


Thus chartering ships to the enemy, and carrying the enemy’s 
goods, were expressly provided against. 

_ These provisions were, as we have seen, repeated in the treaty 
of 1661; and in 1666 the form of the safe-conduct was made still. 
more precise in regard to enemy goods. 

In spite of the truncated quotations from the article King 
George’s answer was complete. Catherine’s Armed Neutrality 
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principle that the neutral flag covers enemy goods could not be in- 
voked by Sweden in the face of the Treaties of 1661 and 1666, for 
they expressly provided that when England was at war Swedish 
ships were to be provided with certificates that their cargoes 
belonged to Swedish subjects, and that if the circumstances justi- 
fied search, and enemy goods were found on board, they might 
be seized ‘ as a booty,’ and ‘ the same shall be absolutely retained.’ 
It was further provided that 

if any thing be done by either Party contrary to the genuine meaning of 
this article, both of the Confederates shall take care that the severest 
punishment, due to the most heinous crimes, be inflicted on such of his 
subjects and inhabitants as are the offenders, for their contempt and trans- 


gression of the Royal commands; and that plenary and immediate satis- 
faction be made to the injured Confederate, his subjects and inhabitants, 


for all loss and expenses. 


Now comes the story gleaned by Dr. Fauchille from the 
despatches of the period. The second Latin ‘quotation from 
Article XII., cited in the English answer, was not to be found in 
the treaty! The Swedish Secretary of State, M. de Scheffer, 
had requested an interview with Mr. Wroughton the British 
Minister, ‘et l’entretint sur le ton le plus aigre de la conduite 
de sa Cour.’ The most bitter complaints would be made to 
London ‘d’une falsification qui déshonore la puissance qui a osé 
se la permettre . . . Sil’ Angleterre ne rectifiait pas un faux aussi 
manifeste, il l’accuserait dans tous les papiers publics.’ The 
French Minister, joyfully reporting to Versailles the conversation 
which had been duly related to him, added that he himself had 
seen Mr. Wroughton leaving the Secretary of State’s office 
‘assez ému et échauffé.” A despatch to M. de Nolken, Swedish 
Minister in London, followed, in which he was instructed to 
protest against the iniquitous forgery and demand an immediate 
recantation. . 

Certes, c’est & regret que Sa Majesté Suédoise a soupconné la bonne foi 
de la cour britannique. Mais lorsque cette Cour, dans une réponse nomine 
Regis, se sert d’une citation manifestement inexacte, et qu’elle la fait 
publier par la presse, on ne saurait en vérité concevoir une idée fort favor- 
able du soin qu’elle a pour son crédit et la conservation de sa réputation. 


The story concludes. The discovery of the fraud caused the . 
Court of St. James’s serious embarrassment ; and in due course 
Mr. Wroughton confessed to M. de Scheffer that the article quoted . 
did not exist in his copy of the treaty. He was instructed formally 
to disavow the falsification ‘en s’excusant sur ce que, l’original 
étant disposé dans d’anciennes archives, on avait consulté des 
éditions fautives’ ; and to declare that ‘ puisque la Suéde assurait 
que le passage cité ne se trouvait pas dans l’exemplaire gardé a 
Stockholm, son gouvernement entendait ne plus insister davan- 
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tage.’ M. de Nolken was thereupon instructed that after this- 


formal retractation, which however, ‘par ménagement pour 
l’Angleterre,’ had not been made public, he was to pay no further 
attention to the erroneous quotation from the treaty in considering 
cases of capture of Swedish ships. 

If true, it is a shameful story, bad enough to flush the cheek 
of the most hardened ambassador, entirely deserving of Dr. 
Fauchille’s epithets ‘la ruse et l’audace,’ which were England’s 
‘procédés habituels.’ He says categorically, ‘Ne trouvant pas 
dans le traité la stipulation désirée, elle [la Grande Bretagne} 
n’hésita point 4 l’y supposer.’ 

I do not blame him for making the most of an incident which, 
if true, fitted in so entirely with the major premise on which his 
whole book is built. Moreover, it was all so circumstantial, and 
so documenté. The despatches of one’s own Foreign Department, 
both ‘out’ and ‘in’ letters, font foi en honneur. Moreover the 
‘out’ letters from Paris to Stockholm were written by M. de 
Vergennes, and his masterful mind has not yet lost its influence. 
His Exposés and his Considérations still seem to me to touch the 
summit of that peculiar science which is called ‘ policy.’ Dr. Fau- 
chille, coming almost to the end of a very exhaustive and exhausting 
labour, yielded to the fascination of this story of national duplicity. 
I pick no quarrel] with him for that. But I venture, with the most 
courteous deference, to suggest that he should have verified his 
references. It was indeed specially necessary in view of the 
obviously narrow limits of Mr. Wroughton’s instructions— 
‘ puisque la Suéde assurait que le passage cité ne se trouvait pas 
dans l’exemplaire gardé @ Stockholm,’ it would no longer be 
insisted on. This was, on the face of it, no ‘formal retractation’ ; 
there was not even an admission of the falsity of the extract. So 
patient a literary craftsman as Dr. Fauchille must be painfully 
familiar with the fact that the texts of the old treaties are lament- 
ably variant ; that ‘ éditions fautives’ alas! abound, and also, as 
I have shown in a recent article,’ false translations of that strange 
lingua franca, treaty-Latin. No one studying those treaties can 
dispense with Dumont. His ponderous volumes are the Bible of 
old Diplomacy. Had Dr. Fauchille turned to page 384 of Part IT. 
of Volume VI., he would have found that Article XII. of the 
treaty of 1661 did contain the passage that M. de Scheffer so 
vehemently challenged! And he would not fail to have read 
Dumont’s remark, referring to a Dutch copy of the treaty, that 
it was ‘ tout défectueux.’ As to the text he prints, he says ‘Cet 
exemplaire ici est plus entier et plus exact.’ 

It is curious, as curious as the mistranslation of Article XVII 
of the Commercial Treaty of Utrecht, that in the two collections 
2 ‘A Maxim and a Mistranslation’ in the August number of this Review, 
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of old treaties which are the most readily available to English 
students, Jenkinson and Chalmers, the passage exists in the 
former, but is omitted in the latter, and the sentence ‘why this 
ship ought to be searched’ is given ‘ when this ship ought to be 
searched.’ But even without this sentence, the article, with its 
carefully drawn safe-conduct, could have but one meaning, to 
prevent the privilege of free commerce: with the enemy being 
abused by the carriage of goods belonging to the enemy. This 
‘free commerce,’ as Sir James Marriott held in the Vryheid in 
regard to the same privilege granted to the Dutch by the Treaty 
of Westminster, was limited to goods belonging to the neutral 
‘confederate,’ which are ‘carried to’ the enemy ‘in the ordinary 
merchandise and for mercantile purposes.’ 

Dr. Fauchille omits too all reference to the treaty of 1666. 
Had he examined it he would have found that greater precision 
was given to the terms of the certificate, in order that 


chacun qui y peut avoir intérét, principalement ceux qui se mélent du 
Négoce, puissent scavoir quelles conditions & commoditez sont stipulez & 
statuez par ledit Traité [1661] pour avancer le Commerce, & ce qui outre 
cela doit étre observé suivant la teneur des Alliances, afin que le cours du 
Commerce & de la Navigation puisse étre libre & sans empéchement qui 
autrement est sujet & divers troubles, selon la facheuse conjoncture du tems 


présent. 


In Article III of this supplementary’ Treaty it is expressly 
provided, first, that the vessels engaged in commerce with the 
enemy shall be certified as belonging to the Confederates respect- 
ively ‘& non aux ennemis’ ; secondly, that oath is to be adminis- 
tered to the bateliers and ship-owners, that they will not lade their 
vessels either with contraband or merchandise belonging to the 
enemy. 

The omission of this palpable proof of the accuracy of the 
English answer is the more remarkable as Dr. Fauchille himself 
rejects Hautefeuille’s very twisted interpretation of ‘ bona hostilia’ 
in the first paragraph quoted from the treaty, as meaning, not 
‘biens de l’ennemi,’ but ‘biens de caractére hostile ou de 
contrebande’ | 

The fact is, this treaty was a stumbling-block to the Govern- 
ment at Versailles, and de Vergennes was exceedingly annoyed 
by the reference to it in the Swedish Declaration, for it had been 
relied on by Sweden to justify the closing of her ports to the 
French privateers in 1779. To refer to it was to admit its binding 
force. The King was to be taken to task ‘trés vivement’ for 
recalling the existence of this traité caduc : and a mémoire com- 
minatoire was sent to the Swedish Government. When the ques- 
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tion of renewing the subsidy arose, note had been taken to consider 
‘s'il convient de payer un allie prét & sacrifier les intéréts de la 
France & ceux de ses ennemis.’ 

The story related in the despatches on which Dr. Fauchille 
has relied is, as I imagined on reading it, a myth. 

It is a fact that an interview took place between M. de Scheffer 
and Mr. Wroughton, in which the variations in the two texts were 
discussed ; but the discussion was friendly. Mr. Wroughton did 
tell the Swedish Minister of State, not by way of confession, but 
as a curious coincidence, that the passage in question was also 
missing in the copy of the treaty in.the Legation archives : it is 
not improbable that he also informed him that he had corrected 
it. It is a fact that Lord Stormont’s instructions were to the 
eflect that as the passage was omitted in the copy of the treaty 
attached to the Swedish ratification it could not be insisted on ; 
but it is not a fact that there was any ‘formal retractation.’ On 
the contrary, Lord Stormont insisted that, whether the passage 
were in the treaty or not, the meaning of the article remained 
unaltered, and that that meaning excluded the right to carry 
enemy goods. 

Can we not discern through the mists of time what really 
happened? How the story of the missing paragraph, once men- 
tioned to the diplomatic body, grew with each successive relation, 
and thoughts followed hard on wishes, is not difficult to imagine. 
The French Minister, anxiously awaiting the result of Mr. 
Wroughton’s interview with M. de Scheffer, saW“him leave. Per- 
plexity may well be interpreted by onlookers as anxiety—those 
who watch the coming and going of Ministers in Downing Street 
often draw similar conclusions—and, after all, suddenly to find a 
serious discrepancy in the text of a treaty on which he is relying 
is something to make a man ponder. What more natural than 
that the French Minister should immediately call at the Foreign 
Office to learn what had been said? A difficult task to maintain 
the balance evenly between the Ministers of two nations at war. 
M. de Scheffer told him the facts, possibly with some little 
embroidery, for the French subsidies were essential to the equili- 
brium of the Swedish budget. The facts were reported to M. de 
Vergennes, and lost nothing in narration. M. de Scheffer’s lan- 
guage was invested with ‘le ton le plus aigre,’ and Mr. Wrough- 
ton’s seriousness on leaving him is transformed into an attitude 
‘assez ému et échauffé,’ his frank statement into a ‘ formal retrac- 
tation.’ I do not suggest bad faith, nothing but human nature, 
an exuberant imagination over-heated by hostile feeling. The 
only thing which I do not understand is the instructions to M. de 
Nolken to persist in the charge of falsification. 

Vou. LXXXIV—No, 502 40 
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And now it is time to let Mr. Wroughton and Lord Stormont 
tell the story as it really happened. 


Mr. Wroughton to Lord Stormont.* 
Stockholm: 8 December, 1780. 


The Count then spoke to me upon the subject of our answer to their 
declaration on which there was a latin citation from the 12th article of 
our Treaty of 1661. He said he had examined the original Treaty with 
the Ratification in which no such words were to be found—that he had 
wrote to M. Nolken upon it to have this mistake cleared up, which he 
supposed was an error of the copyist who had not compared it with the 
original Treaty, but as this Citation had been printed with our Answer 
in all the Foreign Gazettes, it was of importance to Government to 
have it rectified. I replied, that as His Excy. was so positive as to the 
entire want of this sentence in the original Treaty, I could not take upon 
myself to contradict him, but that I was so convinced of the accuracy of 
my Court in so important an affair, that I was at a loss what to say, but, 
in the meantime I was glad he had commissioned the Minister at London 
to come to an explanation upon it. . . . I found in the Archives here a 
written copy of that Treaty; how far it is authentick I cannot pretend to 
determine, but it is certain that the sentence was not in it and finding the 
omission by comparing it with your Lordship’s answer, I did not hesitate 
to insert it accordingly. It is necessary to observe to Your Lordship that 
this discourse was without the least tincture of ill humour, on the con- 
trary, precisely in the same manner as if Your Lordship and another of 
the King’s Ministers were speaking upon the subject and wishing only to 
discover the error where it should be. 


, Lord Stormont to Mr. Wroughton.° 


St. James’s: 2 January, 1781. 


I am quite at a loss to account for the variations in the copies of the 
Swedish Treaty. I had not the smallest doubt of the accuracy of the 
quotations though they were not taken from the original Record. These old 
Records are not kept in the Secretary of State’s Office. You will find that 
in the eleventh volume of the Corps Diplomatique and fourth volume of 
the collection of Treaties in folio, the words stand exactly as they are 
quoted, but Monsieur Scheffer speaks from the Treaty to which the Rati- 
fications are annexed and which must be considered as an authentic Docu- 
ment. You will please to take the first opportunity of telling him exactly 
how the matter stands, but at the same time you will observe to him in the 
clearest but politest terms that whether the words in the second quotation 
are or are not in the Treaty, does not make the smallest difference with 
regard to the main point in question. The express stipulation that there 
shall be Passports and Certificates to prevent the concealment of goods or 
merchandize belonging to the Enemy proves, beyond a possibility of doubt, 
that such goods and merchandizes are not prohibited [the, copyist’s error 
for ‘ protected ’] by the flag of either of the contracting Powers... . We 
certainly do not wish to have any disagreeable discussion with so friendly 
a court as that of Sweden, but we must ever maintain that our mutual 
engagements cannot be changed, but by mutual consent, and that they are 
the bond of union between us. 


3 Stockholm Dispatches. 
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Mr. Wroughton to Lord Stormont.* 


Stockholm: 16 February, 1781. 


I explained to Count Scheffer in last Wednesday’s Conference the 
reason of the mistake of the second Latin Citation in the former note, 
with which he was well satisfied. I observed to him that it made no altera- 
tion in the sense of the Treaty, which was very explicit and clear, from 
the reasons assigned for the Passports; to all which he acquiesced, but said 
that when that Treaty was made, Commerce was not so well understood, 
particularly by Sweden, as it is at present and that we should find our 
interest, as well as this country would find theirs, by suffering neutral 
ships to carry unmolested, and freely, enemy’s goods, as the French and 
Spaniards suffered them to carry ours. I answered him that the debating 
of this point was out of my province, and therefore would be useless. 


The foundations of this strange edifice of calumny are surely 
shaken. Dr. Fauchille will, I think, admit that he is touché. 

In those old days, when the time wasted in slow communica- 
tions was spent in vain imaginings, when the air was charged 
with diplomatic electricity, misconceptions were magnified, 
differences of opinion as to interpretation of documents were dis- 
torted into deliberate attempts at evasion of treaty obligations. 
I have come across a similar charge made against Louis the Four- 
teenth and his Ministers by an anonymous English pamph- 
leteer :—‘ When that Crown has found opportunities to aggrandise 
itself, it has never boggled at the violations of treaties.’ Such a 


charge need not be taken as more than the outcome of momentary 
irritation. But the accusation made against England in con- 
nexion with these Swedish treaties was more deliberate and more 
serious, and I venture to think it was a pity to revive it in modern 
times without more careful investigation. 


F. T. Pracorr, 
4 Stockholm Dispatches 
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THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH SHIPPING 


‘At the outbreak of war the British mercantile marine was the 
largest, the most up-to-date, and the most efficient of all the 
merchant navies of the world.’ I take this sentence from the 
recent Report of the Departmental Committee on Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Industries after the War as a just and succinct 
account of our shipping position as it was four years ago. It will 
bear some elaboration. Indeed, it must be elaborated if its real 
significance is to be understood. To say that our merchant 
marine in 1914 was ‘the largest’ on the seas gives but a vague 
idea of the immensity of the lead it then held. Nearly one half 
of the world’s steam tonnage was British-owned. Germany was 
our nearest and most formidable rival, but the German mercantile 
marine was less than a fourth the size of ours; and apart from 
Germany there was not a single country with even a tenth of 
the number of steam vessels under the British flag. The entire 
ocean-going tonriage of such countries as the United States, 
France, Norway and Japan, even when added together, was 
hardly more than a third of our own. It was a case of the United 
Kingdom first, Germany a poor second, and the rest nowhere. 

But numbers were very far from being the only advantage we 
possessed. The general character of the British mercantile 
marine, no less than its size, put it in a class by itself. If one 
takes the dividing line between ocean-going and other vessels at 
1600 tons gross, then 90 per cent. of the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom was made up of vessels of the larger type. No other 
merchant marine could boast so high a percentage of big ships 
and fast ships. We had nearly 10,000 vessels capable of main- 
taining at sea a speed of 12 knots and over. Such a figure was 
nowhere else even approached. Germany, although her oversea 
trade has been carried on pre-eminently by liners, had barely 
more than a fifth of the number of our own 12-knot-and-over 
vessels, and the proportion that these ships bore to her total 
tonnage was only 23 per cent., while in our case it was 35 per 
cent. To numbers and to size, therefore, the British merchant 
navy added the further advantage of speed. 

But what told even more heavily in its favour and enormously 
buttressed its commanding position was its modernity, its up-to- 
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dateness, its high average of ships of recent construction, the 
velocity at which it maintained a constant process of renewal and 
replacement. The charge, often brought against British manu- 
facturers, that they are slow to scrap obsolete works and 
machinery, could never be brought against the British shipping 
industry. The British merchant marine was always the youngest 
on the seas. As vessels grew old and fell below the standards of 
' British efficiency, they were transferred to foreign flags, and their 
places taken by newly-built ships. Our owners thus found a 
ready market for out-of-date vessels whose sale facilitated the 
purchase of new and improved ships. The foreigner therefore - 
was twice our friend. He took over the vessels that were no 
longer serviceable to us, and he furnished no small part of the 
means and the stimulus needed to replace them by new con- 
struction. A considerable proportion of the increase of foreign 
merchant navies, in short, represented their purchases of the 
ships for which British owners had no further use and which they 
were heartily glad to dispose of at a price. In the twelve months 
immediately preceding the War, for instance, we sold abroad some 
750,000 tons of shipping. That was over half the total tonnage 
owned either by Holland or by Italy, and well over a third of all 
the tonnage on the Norwegian or the French or the Japanese or 
the American register. Alone among the maritime peoples of 
the world we had both this surplus to dispose of and sufficient 
shipbuilding facilities to more than make it good. This fluidity, 
this continuous reconstruction of the British mercantile marine, 
kept it unique among the merchant navies of the world. It meant 
that at any given moment about half of the British mercantile 
marine was under ten, and about three quarters of it under fifteen, 
years of age; and when to this attribute of perpetual youth is 
added the unequalled experience, seamanship and sense of 
tradition that permeated the whole body of over 200,000 officers 
and men, it may be judged whether the estimate which I quoted 
from the Committee’s Report in the first sentence of this article 
was in any way exaggerated. 

This vast armada carried before the War over half of the total 
sea-borne trade of the world. Of the Inter-Imperial trade—the 
trade, that is to say, between the United Kingdom and the British 
Oversea Possessions and also between the Oversea Possessions 
themselves—its share was 92 per cent. Of the trade between the 
United Kingdom and foreign countries and between the Oversea 
Possessions and foreign countries, 63 per cent. was borne in 
British vessels ; and they also carried 30 per cent. of the trade 
between the non-British regions of the earth. Nothing could be 
more eloquent than these figures of the unique position held by 
Great Britain as the industrial centre of a world-wide Empire, 
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drawing its foodstuffs and raw materials from every quarter of 
the globe, and forced by its insular situation to project its activities 
far beyond Europe into the most distant markets. Not only did 
54 per cent. of all commerce by sea either begin or end within 
the British Empire, but 40 per cent. of it originated in or was 
destined for the ports of the United Kingdom alone. With the 
sea as our only frontiers, with an Empire that had strewn the 
ocean routes with coaling stations and ports of call, and with a 
commercial policy that ensured for the shipping industry low 
costs of construction and operation and that made free and frequent 
access to all markets a first necessity, we rose by what might 
almost have seemed a natural process to be easily the chief carriers 
of the world. 

A factor that played an all-important part in the development 
of our shipping was the export trade in coal. Although coal 
represented only some 10 per cent. of our exports in value, in 
weight it accounted for fully three fourths of the outward cargoes 
leaving British ports. But in the main it is the bulk and not the 
value of a cargo that determines the freight at which it shall be 
carried. A shipowner is much more concerned with the weight 
of a cargo and the space it will occupy, and with the prospects 
of filling his hold for both the outward and the homeward voyages 
than with anything else. Coal, therefore, entered very largely 
into his calculations. The export of so bulky an article worked 
in with and balanced and made possible the big imports of food 
and raw material. Our shipowners have thus been able to load 
their vessels both ways, and any curtailment in our foreign 
markets for coal which diminished the outward cargoes offering 
would react at once upon the freights charged on our imports of 
foodstufis and raw material and on our exports of manufactures. 
We have heard a good deal of key industries. Coal in the com- 
mercial economy of the United Kingdom has been a key export. 
It has been the most powerful of the magnets that have attracted 
to these shores the commodities essential to our life and industry. 
Before the War, again, coal served to mark the dividing line 
between our European and our extra-European trade. In 1913 
we shipped to Europe and the Mediterranean 65 million tons of 
it, and to countries outside Europe only 10 million tons. Thus 
86 per cent. of our exports of coal went to near destinations and 
not more than 14 per cent. to parts beyond Europe. One must, 
indeed, think of coal as the balance-wheel of our European and 
Mediterranean trades. Of all the commodities carried in outward 
ships it was by far the bulkiest, and in return for its export we 
received all the produce and the goods that the Continent and 
Russia and the northern parts of Africa had to offer. 

In the year before the War 44 per cent. of our imports, when 
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measured by values, came from, and 41 per cent. of our exports 
went to, Europe and the Mediterranean ; but when measured by 
weight, our imports from these sources and our exports to them 
considerably exceeded our trade with extra-European countries. 
Out of every five tons of cargo landed in the United Kingdom three 
came from Europe and the Mediterranean ; and out of every ten 
tons of cargo shipped from the United Kingdom at least seven 
went to these comparatively near markets. Our European and 
Mediterranean trade, while only about two thirds as valuable as 
our extra-European trade, was in bulk nearly twice as heavy. It 
engaged somewhat less than 20 per cent. of the total British 
tonnage, mainly in the form of small vessels. The average size 
of the ships trafficking in the European trades proper was under 
1000 tons, and in the Mediterranean trades about 2700 tons; 
while the extra-European commerce employed about twice as 
many steamers, averaging some 4400 tons apjece, and nearly five 
times as much tonnage. It was in these great ocean trades with 
the Americas, with West and South Africa, with Australasia, and 
with all the countries east of Suez from Persia to Japan, that the 
predominance of British shipping was most conspicuously mani- 
fested. Our tonnage on these routes was almost equally divided 
between the American trades on the one hand and the Eastern, 
Australian and African trades on the other. And in addition to all 
this we carried, as I have said, in ships that for years on end might 
never touch at a British port, nearly a third of the commerce that 
passed between foreign countries. 

On no sea, however, was competition lacking. In the 
European and Mediterranean trades we had to meet the rivalry 
of the Germans, the Dutch and the Scandinavians, and in the 
ocean trades the Germans and the Dutch were ubiquitously 
aggressive. ‘The twelve years previous to the outbreak of the War 
had seen a very great increase of Germany’s oversea trade and a 
corresponding development of her merchant marine. Her 
imports by sea in 1913 were very little less in bulk than the imports 
into the United Kingdom, and half the volume of the goods 
imported, and 60 per cent. of the goods exported at German ports, 
were carried in German bottoms. Nearly half of Germany’s 
shipping was engaged in the Baltic, European and Mediterranean 
trades, about a third in the American trade, and somewhere 
between an eighth and a ninth on the Middle and Far Eastern 
routes. Ten closely associated and powerfully organised lines, 
with 3,200,000 gross tonnage, owned 60 per cent. of Germany’s 
shipping and controlled most of the remainder. The German 
marine was essentially a liner fleet, in which the passenger 
element was all-important, and its main strength, despite its 
world-wide activities, was concentrated in the Atlantic trades. 
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This concentration followed from its control of a very large pro- 
portion of the emigrant traffic to the United States. Up to the 
time of the American Civil War about half of the emigrants to 
that country came from the United Kingdom. But in the decade 
preceding the present war not more than one tenth of the million 
or million and a quarter people who annually sailed from Europe 
to settle in the United States hailed from the British Isles. Since 
. the beginning of this century Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia 
have been the main sources of supply. In 1914 the three countries 
in question contributed over 800,000 emigrants to the United 
States, or two thirds of the total. There has thus been going on 
a shifting of the centres of migration which favoured Germany 
and placed British shipping at a geographical disadvantage. This 
development was important, first, because the fast Atlantic 
services could not exist without the passenger business, of which 
the emigrant traffic has been the foundation; and secondly, 
because it affected the steerage traffic not only to the United States 
but to Canada, the Argentine and Brazil. 

Roughly speaking, 2,000,000 emigrants every year were cross- 
ing the Atlantic before the War to make their homes either in 
North or South America ; and in this branch of the carrying trade 
the Germans had built up in the past two decades a decisive pre- 
eminence. They had done so partly by a legitimate exploitation 
of their geographical position and partly by a none too scrupulous 
abuse of the Control system. Control stations were first estab- 
lished by the German authorities in 1894, after an outbreak of 
cholera in Russia, and with a view to preventing the spread of 
the disease into Germany. But they have since been converted 
into a powerful weapon for deflecting the flow of Russian and 
South-Eastern emigration to the German shipping companies. 
The emigrants have been forced to book by the German lines on 
pain of being refused transit across German territory ; the Control 
stations have become in reality shipping agencies, with the full 
knowledge and connivance of the German Government ; and with 
this great asset in their keeping the German shipping companies 
have been able to divide their competitors, to force unfavourable 
agreements upon them, and to make a serious and sustained bid 
for the supremacy of the Atlantic. In 1913 they carried half of 
all the third-class passengers who left Europe, including the 
United Kingdom, for the United States and Canada. Their hold 
over this vast volume of traffic has been cumulative in its effects. 
It formed the basis of the prosperity of the Atlantic trades, and 
this prosperity reacted on the whole body of German shipping and 
enabled the German lines to start cargo services for political 
reasons and to open up new business in other trades by systematic 
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rate-cutting with a security and effectiveness that otherwise would 
have been unobtainable. 

Some further advantages which the German shipping firms 
enjoyed over their British competitors sprang from the closer 
and more intelligent alliance between the Government and 
industry which has long obtained in Germany. Their export 
trade, for instance, was assisted by a preferential system of 
through rates accorded on the German State railways to goods 
despatched from inland towns in Germany to oversea destinations ; 
and there is clear evidence that these rates operated in favour of 
the German steamship lines as well as of the German exporter. 
With the development of the railway system between Germany 
and the Mediterranean, with the large quantities of rough cargo, 
such as cement, ironwork, coal and chemicals which the Germans 
had always ready for export, with their great energy, organising 
ability, attention to detail, willingness to pick up the crumbs 
when they could not have the loaf, the excellence of their com- 
mercial travellers and agents, and the ready backing of the banks 
and the Government, the German shipping companies had drawn 
away from Great Britain much of the Continental transhipment 
' traffic that used to come here, had annexed a good deal of the short 
sea business with Russia and Scandinavia, were pushing ahead in 
the European and Mediterranean trades, and had established 
themselves as serious competitors not only on the Atlantic, but in 
Central and South America, in East Africa,throughout the 
Levant, in .Australasia and China—everywhere‘in short where 
political or economic interests made it desirable that they should . 
get a footing and where subsidies, rate-cutting, and a ready dis- 
regard of Conference agreements with the shipping lines in other 
countries enabled a bustling and untrammelled newcomer to force 
his way into a rival’s market. That much of Germany’s success 
in shipping was legitimate and deserved is indisputable. But 
that much also was the outcome of the abuse of the Control system, 
and developed from the position which she had thus secured in 
the Atlantic trades, is likewise not open to doubt. 

Apart from Germany, our chief rivals in the European and 
Mediterranean trades. were the Scandinavian shipowners, who 
operated on a much lower schedule both of wages and expenses. 
In the Atlantic passenger business all the smaller European 
countries had a share, usually a subsidised share. In the 
Mexican, Central American and West Indian trades the Dutch, 
the Danes and the French were active. In the South American 
trades we met with a certain amount of competition from Dutch 
and Italian lines, and the former, in particular, showed that they 
meant to take full advantage of the opening of the Panama Canal ; 
while in the Far East, and even in the Indian coasting trade, the 
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Japanese lines, heavily subsidised by their Government, were 
proving formidable rivals. But with it all the British mercantile 
marine remained easily supreme. Over one half. of the world’s 
sea-borne trade was carried in British ships; our shipbuilding 
resources were unrivalled; all the lands of the earth were laid 
under tribute that the people of the United Kingdom might have 
the means to maintain life and the material to manufacture goods ; 
our merchant navy was not only the prop of our existence, not 
only played the same part in British commerce as coal plays in 
British industry, not only sustained the whole edifice of our world- 
wide trading—it was also the greatest of international utilities, the 
most remarkable of all our contributions to the commerce of the 
universe, and by far the most imposing monument ever reared by 
the genius of British enterprise. 

It is a commonplace to remark that without the mercantile 
marine we could not have waged the War, much less won it. 
Everyone can now see that tonnage has been the basis of the 
whole Allied effort. But we were almost criminally late in 
recognising this simple, quintessential fact and in shaping our 
policy accordingly. The War had been going on certainly for 
two years—in my own opinion, for two and a half years—before 
the nation and its rulers had begun to realise that we are not a 
Continental but an insular Power, drawing our life from the sea. 
So little was this foreseen or suspected at’ the beginning of the 
War that we took men from the shipyards by thousands and tens 
of thousands into the Army and the munition factories, and 
practically shut down on the building of merchant vessels. Then 
gradually and protestingly we awoke to the reality of the U-boat 
depredations. We found that just at a time wien our factories 
were demanding more and more material from abroad, and our 
Armies were requiring unprecedented quantities of imported food- 
stuffs, and our Allies were asking for the loan of ships and yet 
more ships, and half of our total tonnage had to be diverted from 
commercial to military uses, the German submarines were making 
inroads on our depleted shipping with a success that, if it could 
be maintained, would eventually end in paralysing our fighting 
arm. There were weeks, there were months, in 1917 when the 
enemy’s campaign seemed so likely to triumph that one could 
almost name the date when Great Britain’s part in the War 
would be over. Sir L. Chiozza Money stated in the House of 
Commons on the 14th of November that had our losses in the 
month of April 1917 been maintained we should have been ‘ in 
deadly danger’ in six months and ‘ruined’ in nine months. I 
wonder how many people realise that in the first nine months of 
last year we lost almost a sixth of the entire mercantile marine 
with which we began the War, and that our output of vessels for 
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the whole year was about 240,000 tons less than our losses during“ 
a single quarter. Our strength at sea was being steadily sapped, 
even though the Fleet remained intact and supreme. 

Such a paradoxical conjuncture of affairs would have seemed 
unimaginable before the War. But then before the War we 
really did not know the meaning of Sea-Power. We thought it 
meant Dreadnoughts, cruisers, destroyers, submarines and so on. 
We did not realise that it also meant liners, trawlers, tankers, 
tramps, and the ordinary merchant vessel. We did not grasp 
that while the Fleets represented the striking and protecting half 
of Sea-Power, the carrying and supplying half consisted of the 
merchant marine, and that both were equally vital to the success 
of our military effort. We had never therefore envisaged a 
situation in which, while ‘ the command of the seas’ was in our 
hands, our communications, our vital arteries, could be severed 
one by one through the sinking of mere trading ships. 
Undoubtedly, as Lord Inchcape has observed, when men begin 
to ponder the lessons of the War, there will be a great readjust- 
ment in the strategical conceptions of the functions and relative 
importance of the Navy and the merchant marine in time of war. 
We have learned to rate at something like its proper value the 
belligerent utility of a service that has transported to five different 
fronts and kept fully provisioned and equipped all these millions 
of fighting men, besides supplying Great Britain with her essential 
foodstuffs and raw materials and placing over two million tons of 
shipping at the disposal of her Allies. But atthe beginning of 
the War, and for long afterwards, the one idea of the Admiralty 
was to turn out more naval vessels. It insisted on having the 
first call on all the shipbuilding facilities in the kingdom. It 
frowned on the construction of merchant vessels as on the whole 
a waste of national energy. Our margin of tonnage appeared to 
be so ample, the sweep and scale and commitments of the War 
were so little foreseen, that to use the yards for any but purely 
naval purposes seemed like a base concession to the ‘ Business 
as usual’ slogan. 

Therefore the Government proceeded to cut down right and 
left the commercial shipbuilding programme which the British 
yards had on hand. In 1914, which was almost a normal year, 
we launched over 1,600,000 tons of new vessels. In 1915 con- 
struction fell to 688,000 tons. In 1916 it fell again to 544,000, 
the lowest point it had touched (with the exception of one year) 
in half a century. By then we had begun to see the.error of our 
ways. In 1917 we made a big effort and brought the output of 
ships up to nearly 1,200,000 tons. That effort has been carried 
on, though with many fluctuations, throughout the present year, 
and the construction for the twelve months ending December 31 
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ought to come very near the 1,600,000 mark. If in the fifth year 
of the War we have been able to launch 1,500,000 tons of new 
shipping, it is obvious that we could have done as much in the 
first, second, third and fourth years. Sheer bad judgment alone 
has lost to us nearly 3,000,000 tons of urgently needed shipping 
that we could and should have built but did not. That mistake 
has hampered us in the prosecution of the War and threatens 
to revenge itself handsomely upon us when the period 
of demobilisation is over. We chose to enlarge and reinforce 
a Navy that was already supreme, but it is greatly to be 
doubted whether all our additions were necessary and valuable 
contributions towards keeping the seas clear. Certainly when 
the intensified submarine campaign began in 1917, after more 
than two and a half years of war, the Admiralty was taken by 
surprise and had neither the mines nor the light craft to grapple 
with it. 

The present situation is that our merchant marine is 3,500,000 
tons smaller than it was in 1914. We have lost in the past fifty 
months some 8,000,000 tons by the action of the enemy and 
another 1,000,000 by marine risks. Against this partly by 
captures from the enemy, partly by purchase abroad, and partly 
by new construction at home we have added some 5,500,000 
tons to the British register, leaving a net deficit of 3,500,000. 
That is to say, a fifth of our pre-war mercantile marine in tonnage 
and considerably more than a fifth in carrying power and effi- 
ciency has been wiped out. We emerge from the War with a 
merchant fleet 20 per cent. smaller than we possessed four years 
ago. Nor is that all. Before the War the British mercantile 
marine was increasing every year at the rate of about 2} per cent. 
Instead of being one-fifth smaller than in 1914 it would by now 
but for the War have been a tenth larger. Instead of a loss of 
3,500,000 tons we should have registered a gain of practically 
2,000,000 tons. If foreign nations had lost in equal proportion, 
our relative position to-day would not, of course, be altered. But 
that is what they have not done. They have on the contrary been 
adding to their merchant marine while ours has been diminishing. 
In the four years preceding the War the average output of British 
yards was 61 per cent. of the total world construction. But since 
the War foreign yards have built about 1,300,000 tons more than 
British yards ; and the foreign output is at this moment increasing 
nearly twice as fast as the British output. We do not own to-day, 
as we did in 1914, practically half of the world’s shipping. It is 
doubtful whether we own much more than a third. 

Our losses, however, are not to be reckoned in numbers alone. 
There has been inevitably a still greater falling-off in material 
efficiency. Repairs and overhauls have had to be forgone and the 
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return to normal conditions will be the signal for the laying-up of 
many vessels for long-neglected surveys and renovations. Again, 
the building of ships in British yards for foreigners and the sale 
of British vessels to foreign flags have been suspended during the 
War; and these restrictions have meant, first, that foreign 
countries have been forced to develop shipbuilding facilities of 
their own, and, secondly, that many vessels have been kept on 
the British register which normally would have been sold abroad. 
Moreover, the ships built during the War have rarely reached the 
pre-war standard of quality. They have not been a high class of 
vessel ; more important still, they have not been designed for the 
needs of particular trades ; for the purposes of an international and 
competitive commerce a considerable proportion of them will 
probably be found to be quite ineffective. Again, as I have said, 
at least half of our merchant tonnage—perhaps more than half 
since the business of transporting the American Army fell mainly 
on us—has been diverted to War uses. The wear and tear on ail 
the ships thus requisitioned has been immense ; many of them have 
had to be converted to their new purposes by the sacrifice of 
internal fittings and appointments ; and several months must elapse 
before the necessary repairs and alterations can be effected and 
the vessels are once more able to play their part in the Empire’s 
carrying trade. 

These, however, are not the only, are not even the worst, in- 
juries that the War has inflicted on the British mercantile marine. 
Old ships can be reconstructed and new ones built ; but lost markets 
and a disrupted organisation are handicaps more difficult to over- 
come. And there can be no question that, temporarily at any rate, 
many routes where. the Red Ensign used to predominate now 
hardly see it at all, and that in the Far East, in South America, 
and in the Mediterranean trades we have been or are being sup- 
planted by competitors whom formerly we could ignore. We 
have cut our foreign commerce to ribbons, have restricted im- 
ports and exports unsparingly, and have concentrated the great 
bulk of our shipping on the short, and especially on the Atlantic, 
routes that we might the better leave our energies free for the War. 
That we could do this without dislocating the mechanism of our 
overseas trade and without throwing wide the door to the ship- 
owners of other lands was not, of course, to be expected. Regular 
sailings from British ports, especially to the Far East, have been 
whittled down to almost nothing, and practically all the trade 
routes between foreign countries have been abandoned by us. 
Our competitors, naturally enough, have been quick to seize their 
chance. In the last four years they have started -some five and 
twenty steamship services on routes once securely in our possession. 
On all sides the evidence accumulates that we are being ousted from 
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the Far Eastern trades by Japan, out of the West Indian and 
Central and South American trades by the United States, and out 
of the European and Mediterranean trades by the Dutch and 
Scandinavians. The shipowners in these fortunate lands have 
amassed from the War immense wealth with which to enlarge their 
fleets of tramps and liners, and especially of tramps. No excess 
profits tax has eaten into their construction funds. No limitation 
of freights or Blue Book rates have kept down their gross earnings. 
No discriminatory duties, such as are levied to-day on British 
shipowners, have been imposed on their rivals ; and they have been 
equally immune from the stupid attempts to stir up popular 
prejudice against the shipping industry which have discredited our 
own House of Commons. They have been able, in short, to go 
ahead and to seize with both hands a well-nigh incredible 
opportunity ; and they have now secured a hold difficult to shake 
and almost impossible to loosen on trades that we used to regard 
almost as British monopolies. Moreover, we shall have to meet 
their competition just when running charges, cost of production, 
and taxation are all abnormally high. 

There will probably for a long while to come be a good deal of 
wrangling over the causes of the decline in merchant construction 
during the War. But the main reason would seem to be that 
among the duties developing on our shipyards that of building 
commercial vessels was officially adjudged to be the third and 
least. It came after the repairing and refitting of damaged vessels, 
and of these during the past sixteen months over 10,000 have been 
on the shipways, apart altogether from Allied and neutral vessels 
which have been overhauled and returned to service to the amount 
of nearly 5,000,000 tons. It came, too, after the construction of 
men-of-war and purely naval craft. Between January and 
September of this year nearly 20,000,000 tons of merchant shipping 
passed through the repairing office, besides all the Admiralty work 
for the British, American and Allied fleets. When the War broke 
out we had about 250,000 men engaged in shipbuilding, marine 
engineering and repairs. To-day there are some 381,000, but only 
about a third of these have been devoted to building merchant 
ships. It is not that our yards are turning out less than before 
the War. They are on the contrary turning out more. But their 
output, which before the War was mainly mercantile, has since 
the War been mainly naval. If all naval construction were to 
cease to-morrow, it is probable that we could in a little while 
work up to an annual production of 3,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. It is partly because this class of work has been 
deliberately shelved by officialdom as of minor importance, partly 
because the problem of labour has never been tackled in the ship- 
yards as it was in the munition factories, partly because we were in 
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point of fact attempting too much and had to leave some vital 
part unguarded, and partly because the Government made the 
mistake of building National Shipyards instead of extending 
private facilities to the uttermost—it is through the interplay of 
all these forces that merchant shipbuilding during the War has 
cut a comparatively poor figure. 

What, however, most concerns us is the future. During the 
War the shipping industry has not had a square deal either from 
the Government or from the public. It was loaded quite unfairly 
with the responsibility for the increase in food prices, but as a 
matter of fact freights have not diminished but have in many 
cases been greatly enhanced since the Government took over the 
industry. Shipowners were held up to public odium as the em- 
bodiment of the profiteering spirit when they were simply in the 
grip of circumstances that neither they nor anyone else could 
control. The incomparable services of the shipping industry from 
the beginning of the War, the splendour of the position it had won 
before it, the thousand and one factors that make the recapture of 
its old ascendency a matter of the most vital moment to all British 
commerce, have gone too largely unrecognised. Instead, it has 
been blackened in Phrliament and badgered by the Government ; 
advantage has been taken of an ignorant and artificial prejudice 
to fasten upon it taxation from which all other industries are 
exempt ; the rates of hire imposed upon it by the State have been 
so niggardly that the tramp-owner, who is the backbone of the 
mercantile marine, has little inducement to maintain or renew 
his investment in shipping property, and there is grave danger 
that many firms may go out of the business just when the nation 
will be most needing all the tonnage it can get; no other com- 
mercial interest has suffered such direct and, for the time being, 
irreplaceable losses from the action of the enemy; of no’ men 
have we better cause to be proud than of the officers and sailors of 
the merchant service, who have shirked no risk and have responded 
to every call, and 15,000 of whom have perished miserably in the 
doing of their duty; and yet to no industry has public opinion 
been more grudging and on none has the bungling hand of Govern- 
ment control lain more heavily. 

But there are signs at last of a generous reaction and Mr. 
Runciman was right when he declared on the 14th of November 
that those who two or three years ago joined thoughtlessly in the 
hue and cry against the shipping industry had now ‘entirely 
altered their views.” Mr. Bonar Law has recently announced 
that the nationalisation of British shipping is not contemplated 
by the Government. The sale of the Government-owned standard _ 
ships has begun, but as the prices are stiff and the suitability of 
the vessels for commercial purposes is more than doubtful only one 
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transaction, so far as is known, has actually been completed. 
The shipyards, too, are being thrown open again to private orders, 
and that is a very real and helpful step towards the rebuilding 
of our merchant marine. Standard ships are all very well when 
numbers alone are aimed at. But the distinction and strength 
of the British mercantile marine has lain precisely in its wealth 
of specially designed vessels, adapted to the needs of particular 
trades. It is in this class of ship that the War has brought about 
a disquieting and almost disastrous shortage, and the gap can only 
be filled by allowing shipowners to place orders at the earliest 
possible moment for vessels of their own design. This is now 
being tentatively done, and that it should be done at all is an 
encouraging token that the Government intends to release its grip 
on the shipping industry. The intention is so salutary that both 
the country and the shipping community have borne with remark- 
able fortitude Sir L. Chiozza Money’s resignation. The late 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping announced 
on the 18th of November that he could not tolerate a policy of 
freedom for the shipping industry. He wanted ‘the people’ to 
own for ever these costly futilities, the National Shipyards, and 
to operate for all time the ships that had been built during the 
War on Government account. As to that it is enough to say that 
the British mercantile marine and its world-wide and incomparable 
organisation are the creation of private enterprise alone, and that 
no industry would so certainly come to grief in bureaucratic hands 
because none demands from its directors such incessant flexibility 
and alertness and such a ready capacity for instantaneous decisions 
—the very qualities in which Government operation always and 
everywhere and by a law of Nature is most deficient. The mere ~ 
possibility that Government control might continue after the War 
and that the State itself might enter the business of shipbuilding 
and shipowning has paralysed the industry and frightened capital 
away. Even now that possibility has not been wholly dispersed. 
We know that nationalisation is not meditated. But we do not 
yet know, though we may reasonably hope, that the National 
Shipyards will be sold and that the fantastic idea of turning them 
into competitors with the private yards has been abandoned. 
Freedom from the control of the bureaucracy is the pre-requisite 
of any real recovery of our merchant marine. But that does not 
mean that the Government should withhold the assistance that it 
alone can render to this the most crucial of all key industries. 
In what should that assistance consist? First, as it seems to me. 
any change in the fiscal policy of this country that tended to 
increase the costs of construction or to interfere with the free flow 
of commerce, would fall with a crushing and peculiar weight upon 
the shipping industry. Secondly, it is of the first importance 
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that British shipowners should be able to take early advantage of 
the high freights that are likely to rule for some time, but not 
perhaps for very long, after the signing of peace. They can only 
do so if privately owned vessels are released at once, if ships 
required for Government work are chartered at market rates, if 
the process of demobilisation is left as much as possible in the care 
of Government-owned vessels, and if these vessels, as their ser- 
vices cease to be required, are sold by private auction to British 
shipowners. Thirdly, schemes should be immediately devised 
for enabling yards engaged on Admiralty work to resume merchant 
construction, and for this purpose the skilled workers in the ship- 
building and marine engineering industries should be among the 
very first to be released from the Army and Navy, and the yards 
and shops should be recognised as having a strong claim to priority 
in the matter of steel and other raw material. Fourthly, I think 
the financial discrimination which has been employed against the 
shipping industry because an insensate agitation had made it 
momentarily ‘unpopular,’ should be rectified without delay. 
Fifthly, the Government ought to regard it as an indispensable 
part of the peace settlement that all enemy shipping should be 
unconditionally surrendered to the Allies, should be employed in 
carrying out the work of demobilisation, and should afterwards 
be sold by public auction among the different Allied countries in 
some rough proportion to their losses. The Council of the 
Chamber of Shipping has so emphatically insisted on this provision 
and Mr. H. M. Cleminson, speaking in its name, has so clearly 
established its wisdom and justice, and the demand is so widely 
supported by the seamen in the service and by public opinion, 
that one sees no loophole for ‘statesmanlike’ half-heartedness. 

Apart from this, what the shipping industry most needs is, as I 
have said, freedom. It wants no ban on construction for foreign 
account or on sales to foreign owners. It wants to be set free 
to attend to its own affairs in its own way, to enjoy the backing 
and co-operation, but not the control, of the State, and to ward off, 
as the greatest evil that could befall the British mercantile marine, 
any return to the exclusiveness and the retaliatory spirit and 
practices of the old Navigation Laws. Given these conditions 
and given also the intelligent good-will of Labour—that great 
interrogation mark on the page of industry we are now turning— 
British shipowners seem confident that in ten years’ time they will 
win back all they have been forced to yield. 


SypnrEY Brooks 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE—AND AFTER 


THE conversion of St. Paul to Christianity in the first century 
of our era was hardly more sudden and unexpected than that of 
Mr. Chamberlain to a policy of Protection in the early years of 
the present century. But the parallelism of historical parallels is 
apt to give out at an early stage; and in the present instance 
there are even now members of the Conservative Party who would 
doubt whether the light of inspiration came from the same source 
in both cases. 

Mr. Chamberlain, like St. Paul, turned first to his own race, 
his chosen people, the British; but when they failed to show a 
unanimous enthusiasm for the new doctrine, he had not the 
happy alternative of being able to turn to the Gentiles, for the 
latter-day Gentiles, the non-British world, did not need conver- 
sion. Had the Jew Saul been converted suddenly to paganism 
and subsequently preached its doctrines in Judea, then the his- 
torical parallel between the two apostles would have been closer. 

The official element in the Conservative generation of that 
day, being swept and garnished with respect to political ideas, 
was seeking after a sign, and was quite prepared for the reception 
of lodgers of this type, even perhaps to the number of seven, 
had it been mentally capable of accommodating them. Up to 
that time Mr. Chamberlain, whose Conservatism was open to 
reasonable suspicion, had been relegated to a corner of the 
Cabinet where he was allowed an uninterrupted flirtation with 
the Colonies, while other members of the Government, the House 
of Lords, the House of Commons and the House of Laymen con- 
cocted schemes for the promofion of High Anglicanism and the 
cheap creation of passive martyrs. Mr. Balfour alone seemed to 
regard these things with the philosophy of a Gallio. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s flirtation resulted, as flirtations often do, in a proposal 
for the exchange of presents, and so the Tariff Reform scheme 
appeared from the first in combination with a design for Colonial 
Preference. 

It is thought by many that the election of 1906 was fought on 
the fiscal issue. That may be argued as a thesis; but those who 
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have a clear recollection of what was said at the time by that 
element in the electorate which ebbs and flows from one side to 
the other of party politics will perhaps be inclined to think that 
the real cause of the débécle of that year was the fact that the 
party which had been in power since 1900 had shown itself bank- 
rupt of ideas, and had consisted of gentlemen who, as far as 
the main issues of the time were concerned, were quite satisfied 
with doing nothing in particular in a gentlemanly way. Even 
in the inmost circle of the Conservative Party the fiscal proposals 
had created a rift, and the process of conversion had not gone 
far enough by 1906 for the Party to adopt Tariff Reform and 
Colonial Preference as an out-and-out policy. 

So far the plot of the play had been in the realm of light 
comedy, and the scene in the British Empire. It is in the second 
act that tragedy makes its appearance, when the scene shifts to 
Germany. 

Those who have frequently visited the Continent in the last 
thirty years and have come into contact with the Germans must 
have recognised that from about 1904 onwards a new spirit began 
to pervade the German middle classes, and particularly the com- 
mercial element. Recognition of the fact that such a change did 
take place is common in Great Britain at the present day, because 
it has been stated and restated since the War began in an endless 
stream of literature, the mere quantity of which is quite enough 
to carry conviction to the uninformed. But the tendency has 
been to place this change at a much earlier date than 1904, 
usually at the time when Bismarck was dismissed from the control 
of German policy. Those who were in a position to watch the 
evolution of ideas in Germany would be inclined to doubt whether 
the earlier date was the beginning of anything, above all of a 
change in German middle-class opinion, though they ‘would admit 
that it was a most important landmark in that path which was 
destined to lead to the change of ideas in 1904 and the neigh- 
bouring years, and to the fixed ideas which brought about the 
tragedy of 1914. Amid the natural prejudice of the present time 
it is very difficult even for anyone who has followed the course 
of events for years past to carry back his mind to the view which 
he took of German policy twenty years ago. But this at any 
rate is certain, that many thinking men believed at that time that 
it constituted a danger to this country, and was a premeditated 
preparation for an attack on the British Empire. Thinking men 
on the Continent, however, who had no interest whatever in 
persuading or dissuading either Englishmen or others of its truth, 
accepted the idea in a form so modified as to make their views 
practically irreconcilable with those held by many people in this 
country. They held that up to the early years of this century 
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the policy was threatening in intent, but impossible to carry out 
in practice, and furthermore that the intent of the policy was not 
such as many Englishmen conceived it to be. What was sup- 
posed in England to be its end was really a possible means to an 
end of quite a different nature—such at any rate was the view 
taken on the Continent by people who knew the ideas behind 
German policy far better than they could be known in England. 
They said that the policy originated in internal not external affairs, 
and that the cause was a fear first felt in the later years of the 
last century. 

The ruling element in the German Empire was the Prussian 
nobleman, the Junker as he is commonly called. The relation 
between him and the Hohenzollerns is curious, in some respects 
historically unique, in others the ordinary interdependence between 
a despotism and that element in a nation whose support is necessary 
for the maintenance of its power. The Hohenzollerns had a 
family tradition which would be outraged by any obligation to 
yield to constitutional forms in the matter of government, and 
so based their power on the influence of an important though not 
very numerous class whose support could only be retained by up- 
holding its political views. Kaiserdom and Junkerdom must 
stand or fall together, and the Junker was aware that his ruler 
could not afford to quarrel with him. 

It was the growth of Socialism in Germany in the later years 
of the nineteenth century which seriously alarmed the Junker 
element, for, unless its progress was checked, it meant the destruc- 
tion of the Junker supremacy. What view the Emperor took of 
the matter it is impossible to say with certainty ; but it is at least 
probable that he was prepared to support measures to check it. 
The alarm felt in official circles was betrayed in an unmistakeable 
way in the conversation of the military and official classes. They 
soon made up their minds that a policy of pronounced militarism 
was the only cure for the evil, though they did not call the policy 
by so ill-sounding a name. Still it was easy to trade on the 
military tradition and pride of the race, and a beginning was made 
by adapting the curriculum of the schools to the encouragement 
of the military spirit of the rising generation. One thing was 
however clear, namely that militarism could not for ever be main- 
tained on a peace basis in international politics, for it would lose 
its raison d’étre, and the nation would become tired of what would 
seem an expensive and burdensome display. Thus bogus alarms 
of attack from outside became chronic. These aimed at main- 
taining the patriotism of the lower classes, and at scaring them 
into passive acceptance of the alleged military necessity. But the 
difficulty was with the commercial middle class, exceedingly 
intelligent, and, owing to the world-wide nature of its interests 
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and information, quite aware that Germany was in no danger 
from any one of the only three Powers, England, France, and 
Russia, which could possibly be alleged to threaten its empire. 
England was pacific, and thought to be decadent. France was 
intent on forgetting the existence of Alsace-Lorraine. Russia 
was seething with potential revolution, and after the Japanese 
war was no more formidable than a fat man in a Bath-chair. 

The social gulf between the military and commercial classes 
in Germany was to an Englishman one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of German social life. It was so wide as to be almost 
impassable. The fact that German commerce was largely domin- 
- ated by the Jewish element did not tend to narrow it, for Jude 
(Jew) was twenty years ago a term of abuse recognised by all 
classes of Germans outside that element. But, despite all this, 
the support of the commercial class had to be won over to the 
policy of Junkerdom, otherwise that policy might end in failure. 
The class had become enormously wealthy, and was becoming 
more so day by day; and its influence, if it chose to exert it out- 
side the realm of trade, was enormous. With it was the money ; 
and large money was absolutely necessary for the military expenses 
in time of peace. But it disliked the increased taxation necessi- 
tated by the militarist policy; and it said so. If such was its 
attitude in time of peace, what would it do in the time of a war 
with which it had little or no sympathy? And a war, a victorious 
war, was the crowning idea of the Junker policy, for it would 
place militarism on a firm basis—would indeed make it a necessity 
for years to come. 

The commercial class refused to be attracted by a prospect of 
trade expansion by means of conquests. Why should it indulge 
in dreams of conquest along the path of war when it was making 
conquests every day along the path of peace? It was ousting 
British trade in many of the great markets of the world, even in 
the markets of Great Britain itself. 

And thus matters remained in Germany until the ery for Tariff 
Reform with Colonial Preference tacked on to it was raised in 
England. Lack of unanimity and lack of time prevented the 
Conservative Party from adopting it as a legislative programme 
before the election of 1906; but the thing had even by then gone 
far enough to make both people in England and foreigners abroad 
apprehend that it would become the main plank in the Conserva- 
tive platform whenever that Party returned to power. For the 
German trader the prospect was very black. Tariff Reform by 
itself was bad enough, for that would either close to him the 
British home market, or, at best, render it far less lucrative than 
aforetime. But Colonial Preference meant that within a large 
area of the habitable world German trade would either have to 
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cease or to be carried on at a great disadvantage. There was only 
one way out of it, and Carthago delenda est became a popular 
watchword in Germany. The German commercial classes had 
at last been converted to a policy of militarism. Pressure from 
outside Germany had brought about what pressure from within 
had not been able to effect, This is not a fancy picture of the 
probabilities of what took place ; for the change in German feeling 
about that time was well marked in conversation, and an Austrian 
diplomat, speaking to the present writer in 1905, emphasised the 
change, and was quite clear as to the cause of it.’ 

From this time forward the path of Junker policy was 
unimpeded, and preparations by land and sea went on far more 
rapidly than in previous years, because the German nation was 
tinited in a policy of militarism. Tariff Reform and Colonial 
Preference had facilitated the carrying out of the Junker pro- 
gramme. That that programme would in any case have been 
eventually forced on the German commercial class can hardly be 
doubted by anyone who knew the feeling of the official classes 
long before there was a whisper of Tariff Reform in England, for 
the Junker was persuaded that he had got his back against a 
political wall against which the Socialist and Radical elements in 
the country would crush him, unless he could push them back 
by the force of an increased militarism. But the situation was 
infinitely better for him now that the commercial class had been 
driven into his arms. 

The question as to the real intentions of Germany might have 
been arguable before 1906 even between persons who knew the 
country and its people; but from that time onwards they were 
unmistakeable. Is it conceivable that in the period from 1906 
Yo 1914 the British Government did not get from our embassy 
in Berlin and from other quarters trustworthy information as to 
the real intent of German policy? In a speech made last August 
Mr. Lloyd George has tacitly admitted that it did, for he sought 
to defend the policy of the last Government by the argument that 
it refrained from increasing armaments in order to avoid giving 
Germany any plausible cause for provocation. He was speaking 
to an audience the majority of whom had probably never heard 
of Agadir. He said also that, as an unaggressive people, all that 
the British required was an adequate Fleet. He was speaking 
to an audience which was not in the least likely to remember the 
speech he made shortly before the War in favour of a reduction 
of naval expenditure. If ever a man had to make good on any 
question, Mr. Lloyd George had to make good on the policy he 
advocated before the War. And if ever a man has made good, 


* See ‘A Chance Conversation in 1905,’ by G. B. Grundy, D.Litt., 
Nineteenth Century and After, December 1915. 
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it is Mr. Lloyd George. But it would be better for him not to 
- rake up the past. His quondam friends will do that for him if 
only they think they can weaken his present position by so doing. 
Furthermore, if what he said the other day is the best defence 
he can put up, he had better suppress the rest. If justice be done 
him by posterity, his reputation will be based on his record since 
1914. 

The whole situation between 1906 and 1914 shows that the 
country cannot always rely on the foresight of ministers. 
Warnings abroad and at home and the open preparations of 
Germany alike failed to rouse the Government from its apathy. 
It allowed the country to drift unprepared into the gravest cata- 
strophe which has ever befallen the civilised world. Whether the 
catastrophe was avoidable under any circumstances is doubtful. 
Probably it was not. But the fact that Great Britain took no 
precautions to meet it was undoubtedly a great encouragement 
to its promoters, and smoothed over many difficulties which must 
otherwise have arisen in the course of their preparations. 

To the British citizen the lesson is a plain one, namely that 
the policy recommended to the country by the Government of 
the day is not necessarily that which is to the best interests of 
the State. It is unfortunately the case that ministers who are 
eager for the retention of office are ready to take chances which 
lead to that end, above all to yield to the views of their supporters 
with a vague hope that things may come out right after all. There 
can be little doubt that something of this kind was behind the 
policy of the late Liberal Government. That may or may not be 
the case with our present Government; but there are in some 
respects most remarkable and disquieting resemblances between 
the circumstances of the years of which we have been speaking 
and those of the present time; and the most striking of them is 
that neither the policy of those former years nor the policy now 
recommended to the country can possibly be pronounced to have 
been or to be founded on a rational deduction from the known 
facts. 

The country has been led into a great danger which still over- 
hangs it. To some it might seem as if a greater danger could 
never arise, at any rate during the lives of those who are living 
at the present time. But is that so? Would it not be greater 
if some of our present Allies were arrayed against us, and none 
with us? But that, it may be said, is a wild supposition. It is 
fortunately possible to prove to any man who will take human 
nature as he knows it to be, and not as he would like it to be, 
that this ‘ wild’ supposition may become a reality at no very distant 
date. The mass of the nation was led blindfold into the present 
catastrophe, for the most important cards were not on the table 
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for everyone to see. In the present case they are there for every- 
one to note who cares to use his eyes. It will not in this instance 
be for the Government but for the nation as a whole to say 
whether the present War shall or shall not be the final catastrophe 
of the tragedy in which it has played so terrible a part. 

But the third act of the play is incomplete, and it must be 
brought to completion in the story, before the possible alternatives 
of the plot of the fourth act are discussed. 

While the Liberal Government from 1906 onwards was 
engaged in anxious attempts to satisfy every whim of its sup- 
porters, a large section of the Conservative Party was doing all 
in its power to preach the gospel of Tariff Reform. Unfortunately 
these good tidings differed greatly according to the person who 
preached them, and the general result was a faith which appeared 
to have been compounded of a choice selection of heresies. To 
some Tariff Reform meant no more than giving future Govern- 
ments the power to negotiate tariffs according to the terms offered 
by foreign Governments, with a further power of retaliation in 
the background for those who showed a nasty disposition. Some 
would tax the food of the people; some would not, acting on the 
sublime principle that the unpopular is inexpedient. Some were 
for a cast-iron system of taxation on the import of all goods which 
were also produced or manufactured in this country ; others merely 
advocates of such a tariff as would bolster up incipient or decaying 
industries at home. Some combined these ideas with Colonial, 
now called Imperial Preference. 

The Tariff Reformers of this period were an elusive company, 
for each claimed absolute irresponsibility for the views of others, 
while the so-called leaders of the Party refrained from expressing 
any specific views at all. Nevertheless this jumble of opinions 
was put forward at the elections of 1910 as the policy of the Con- 
servative Party. Is it strange that those elections went as they 
did? 

The fourth act of the play now begins. 

On the 29th of July last, Mr. Bonar Law announced in the 
House of Commons, in answer to questions put to him, that the 
present Government had decided upon the adoption of Imperial 
Preference after the War, and that this preference was to include 
a preference in duties. 

The announcement was criticised at the time in the form of 
further questions put by persons with whose general political 
views few have any sympathy. The members of the Conserva- 
tive Party who were present seem to have shown approval of the 
announcement by cheering it. 

A graver statement was never made in Parliament by any 
responsible minister. In respect to gravity it does not yield to 
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any one of the many grave statements of policy which have been 
made in the terrible years of warfare through which the world 
has been passing, or in what are now recognised to have been 
the hardly less critical years which preceded the War. But it 
unfortunately resembles some previous statements of the kind, 
in that it lays down a policy which deliberately ignores the facts 
which the whole world is dinning into British ears, if only the 
Briton has ears to hear. There is much cause for sorrow now, 
and consequently there is much depression abroad; but to men 
who think out the course of our political history during the eigh- 
teen years of the present century, men, too, who hope and long 
for a dawn of calm after the terrible storm of the night through 
which the nation has passed, the greatest cause for depression is 
the fact that those who have directed the political fortunes of 
Great Britain for these eighteen years have shown the most marked 
incapacity for reading the signs of the times even when they 
have been written large on the surface of events. The future is 
indeed uncertain ; but the element of uncertainty varies infinitely 
according to the circumstances. Even in the concrete world the 
uncertainty may almost reach a vanishing point when it is a 
question of physical circumstances of the moment which must by 


natural law follow a certain course of development, or when in > 


human affairs the elemental qualities of human nature form the 
main factors in the calculation. The capacity of a statesman 
consists largely in his ability to judge of the development which 
the human factor will give to the affairs of the moment. The 
lack of this capacity in our politicians of recent years has been 
shown in a most unmistakeable way by the development of the 
most tremendous and critical events along lines quite different 
from those which they anticipated. 

In former days statesmen were punished, sometimes terribly 
punished, because they ‘deceived the people.’ Nowadays the 
statesmen still commit the political crime, but it is the people who 
are punished—punished with the loss of lives most dear to them, 
and the loss, it may be, of homes and property. The British race 
is passing through such an agony at this moment. Does it seek 
a second, and in all probability a more terrible experience of the 
like kind? If it does, then it is not difficult to show that it has 
only to follow this Government of all the talents on the fiscal 
question. 

The members of this present Government have, with one 
notorious exception, deserved well of the country in the organ- 
isation of the War; and so it is a matter for thankfulness that the 
item of their policy which calls for criticism belongs to the post- 
war period. But no one knows how soon that may come; and 
the matter is so critical that public opinion should be prepared to 
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think out the question before it is brought before the nation in a 
practical form. 

Imperial Preference is, of course, Colonial Preference under 
a somewhat more grandiose name. Those even who are sup- 
porters of the idea of Tariff Reform are not necessarily agreed 
on the question of Imperial Preference. Some regard the latter 
as not necessarily followipg from the former ; others regard it as 
a necessary, or, may be, a possible corollary. But whatever 
economic connexion there may be between the two ideas, there 
Is between them a political gulf so wide that as practical policies 
they must be considered apart. Any treatment of the question 
of Tariff Reform would involve an appeal to theories of which 
the most pronounced feature is their disputable character. In 
practical life the average man sees certain advantages from Free’ 
Trade, and foresees others from Tariff Reform ; and, as to theory, 
he knows, if he has read anything on the subject, that different 
political economists say very different things in very difficult 
ways. 

Many objections to Protection in the form of a tariff on imports 
into the United Kingdom will naturally be felt by the Free Trader ; 
but the objections to Imperial Preference are such as will be 
appreciated even by the most ardent Protectionist, provided that 
he realises the impression which would be created in the world 
outside the British Empire, were we to set up a tariff wall around 
it. If we establish Protection for the United Kingdom only, that 
is our business ; and the world generally will recognise our right 
to do so. Some of our Colonies are already Protectionist ; but 
their Protection is in such a form that it does not give any decided 
preference to British as compared with other trade. But Imperial 
Preference will strike the world in quite another light. Tt is, 
so Mr. Bonar Law has said, to include preferential duties. Thus, 
unless the term is wholly misleading, Imperial Preference means 
the establishment of reciprocal fiscal relations between the various 
parts of the Empire whereby manufacturers and the producers of 
raw material within it will be placed in a position to undersell all 
competitors from outside, or at any rate to render outside competi- 
tion of great difficulty and little profit. If Imperial Preference 
does not mean something of this kind, then the term is a verbal 
absurdity. But the idea has been mooted before now; and its 
advocates have made it quite clear that its effects will be such as 
have just been stated. 

The economic as compared with the political objections to the 
proposal are of such minor importance that they sink into com- 
parative insignificance; but there is one general consideration 
which may be briefly stated. Relative to the standard of comfort 
the United Kingdom was for eighty years before the War the 
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cheapest country in the world in which to live. Whatever are the” 
grievances of the wage-earning population of these islands, it has 
been able to purchase for the course of everyday life things which 
are luxuries for the wage-earner in the protected countries of the 
Continent. 1t is quite certain that Protection in any form will 
render such things as the British wage-earner has enjoyed much 
more expensive than aforetime. It is quite uncertain whether 
he or the country generally will be compensated for inevitably 
increased expenses by possibly increased earnings. Economically 
Protection is, at best, a leap in the dark ; politically it is not so, 
because the results can be foreseen, inasmuch as they can be 
deduced from the most elementary knowledge of human nature 
and of the geography of the world. 

The British Empire embraces a very large percentage of the 
. habitable area of the globe; and the percentage is much larger 
in relation to the area which can be permanently inhabited by the 
white races of mankind. If the numbers of our white population 
as compared with the numbers in other States be taken into 
account, then the disproportion between the area of the world 
which we hold and the area held by other nations becomes still 
more striking. Moreover the larger part of what we own is land 
of first-class economic value in the world’s economy. And the 
world of to-day is not the world of fifty years ago, when there 
were large areas open to settlement. Man is now coming very 
nigh the limits of the habitable. 

Our position is in a sense unfair to other peoples, so much so 
that, had not other circumstances modified the bare circumstances 
already mentioned, the other races would, human nature being 
what it is, have combined against us to bring about a more equit- 
able partition of the habitable world. And can anyone of common 
sense suppose that, had such a combination been formed in the 
last fifty years, we should have been able to resist it? We have 
had now a four years’ war. How long would that war have 
lasted had some of our present Allies been against us and none 
with us? 

The plain fact is that we hold our Empire on sufferance, 
because under present circumstances it is to the interest of the 
world generally to suffer us to do so. We are not owners of a 
large part of the habitable globe; we are rather in the position 
of trustees for it. Our security is due to an accident. We adopted 
Free Trade, as it so happened, in the period immediately preceding 
that in which the pressure of population began to make itself felt 
in nearly all the older States of the world. Emigration and 
increase of trade had to solve the problem for them, and Great 
Britain had, as it so happened, provided a series of open markets 
all the world over, not for altruistic reasons, but from a belief 
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that Free Trade was to her interest. And so it was, but in more 
ways than the advocates of Free Trade believed. Individual 
Powers like Germany and others might envy our position; but 
every one of those Powers knew well that the success of another 
in acquiring any of our territory would mean that it would thence- 
forth be fenced round with a protective tariff ; and so the position 
of the States was like that of the Greek commanders after Salamis 
—everybody was ready to vote for himself first and for Great 
Britain second. Thus combination against us became a practical 
impossibility. 

For the last fifty years the British Empire has been main- 
tained by the educated public opinion of the world. And now 
we are asked to change all the circumstances which have tended 
to this security, and to bring into being a state of things which 
will inevitably raise the question whether on the basis of 
population we are justified in preventing or, at any rate, in ham- 
pering the trade of foreign Powers with these enormous and most 
valuable areas of the habitable globe. 

But we are told that we owe a debt of gratitude to the magni- 
ficent patriotism which our Colonies have shown in the present 
War. Are we to repay the debt. by handing to them a deadly 
gift? They with their small populations would be in greater 
danger than ourselves from a combination of States against our 
Empire. 

The statesmen of the countries allied with us have their minds 
occupied at this time with the tremendous affairs of the moment, 
and have not the leisure nor, probably, the inclination to raise 
questions which might jeopardise the unity of feeling among the 
members of the Entente. But thinking men among our Allies, 
whether in office or not, must have noticed the official statement 
of policy made on the 29th of July ; and it is impossible to suppose 
that they feel that they can regard it with permanent indifference. 
Even as an unofficial policy it has in the past succeeded in strength- 
ening the hands of German militarism. Even as an unofficial 
policy if raised ominous murmurs in the United States, and 
evoked suggestions with regard to the relations of that country 
and Canada (especially after the latter had shown a disposition 
to adopt a Preferential Tariff slightly in favour of British manu- 
factures) which would, if carried out, have implied the severance 
of that Colony from the Empire. The United States looks to 
facts, but is aware of possibilities. 

Lest we forget! Our race seems capable of forgetting any- 
thing, because it never learns anything thoroughly. The brief 
stream of our memory flows all too soon into the river of Lethe. 

Some of our present Allies have been fighting on our side in this 
War because they prefer English to German ideas of the inter- 
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course betweep nations. Is not a resort on our part to German” 
ideas in one o! “the most important departments of life most aptly 
calculated to disillusion them? Will they after the War is over 
accept exclusion from the most profitable elements of the trade 
of the British Empire as a due reward for the sacrifices they have 
made? So far from that being the case the instinct of elementary 
justice will cause them to assert the principle that for the white 
races, at any rate, there must be an equitable division of the 
available land of the habitable world, unless a race which holds 
more than its share be content to give outsiders something like 
equal rights within its possessions. The existence of our Empire 
will become no mere question for academic discussion ; its parti- 
tion, that is to say, its destruction, will become the object of that 
civilisation for which we are fighting at the present moment. 

As at present constituted it is the keystone of modern civil- 
isation, for the fundamental idea of that civilisation is that the 
world shall be run in the interests of the world, and not in the — 
interest of this or that race of mankind, whether German or other- 
wise ; and within our Empire alone have all races.alike been able 
to meet on terms of civil and commercial equality. That is not 
merely an ideal but a practical asset in British life. It has made 
the British citizen the middleman of world commerce, and the 
profits of the middleman are proverbially large—in some cases 
unduly so. 

In an earlier age of civilisation, when human life was not 
so complicated as in this later age, and when its main threads 
were not so overlaid with other material, the Greeks created two 
words, pleonexia and sophrosyne, which expressed ideas which 
it would be well to bear in mind at the present time, and above 
all in the difficult period of settlement after the War. Pleonezia 
meant the claim to more than is your due. The Greeks regarded 
it as a crime which made a man an enemy and a bane to society, 
and justified his being treated as such. Sophrosyne meant a 
sense of your measure relative to the world around, an attitude of 
mind which prevents a man from claiming more than is due to 
him. I¢ is needless to say that States and other forms of society 
could display either the vice or the virtue. It is this sense of our 
measure with regard to the world in which we live which English- 
men will have to display in consideration of this policy which 
the present Government proposes to adopt. The practical conse- 
quences of any failure in this respect will be terrible, more terrible 
for us than the present War, though that transcends in many 
respects all human experience. It will be necessary for Great 
Britain to face one of two alternatives : either a humiliating com- 
pliance to a demand for the abolition of Imperial Preference, or 
an overwhelming attack on our position, in which our resistance 
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must collapse after losses more serious even thay those of the 
present time. 10 Mi 

But this, it may be said, is all prophecy, and there are many 
who would prophesy to us smoother things. 

It is hard to expect the average Englishman to be able to 
realise what he would feel on this question were he a citizen of 
some State outside the British Empire, when the leaders of our 
policy in the midst of a great war show themselves totally in- 
capable of such realisation. And yet it-is realisation of this very 
kind which begets foresight in international politics. Many will 
think naturally enough that the knowledge possessed by leaders 
of the Government of the circumstances underlying the fiscal 
proposal must be greater than that which can reside with any 
mere writer in a Review. A majority of the British people 
thought the same with regard to the last Government, when it 
was attacked by mere writers in periodicals and newspapers for 
its apathy and inaction in view of the danger from Germany. 
But here the main factors in the case are not underlying circum- 
stances, but circumstances which are as plain and as ominous as 
the writing on the wall—plainer, indeed, for they require no 
prophet for their interpretation. If any man finds the realisation 
difficult, let him consider the feeling which has been excited in 
this country either by the Mittel-Europa scheme of Germany, 
or by the disclosure of the wide and powerful ramifications of 
German trade. Reverse the case, and consider the feeling which 
would be excited abroad by this scheme of our own Government, 
compared with which the Mittel-Europa scheme is fiscally a small 
matter. Is the feeling which German trade aggression has 
excited within us one which we should wish the world outside 
to feel against us in a still stronger form and, to put it quite 
plainly, for a better reason? 

The adoption of such a scheme would stand forth in history 
as a monumental example of ingratitude to Allies who had fought 
nobly with us. It may be said that the scheme has not been as 
yet formulated—that it is intended that our present Allies should 
be brought into it. If so, why call it Imperial Preference? 
Imperial Preference does not and cannot mean that. Still it 
would be a relief to find that our rulers had been merely guilty 
of an uneducated use of the English language. 

It is reported, whether correctly or incorrectly, that the scheme 
is designed partly with a view to maintaining after the War the 
high rate of wages which has prevailed during its continuance. 
There are plenty of capable labour leaders and wage-earners in 
this country who will be able to see through the transparent — 
economic fallacy of such a design. Artificial finance of this 
opportunist character has been tried before now, and, inasmuch as 
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it breaks the law of-supply and demand, it has always resulted 
in either the ruin or the gradual impoverishment of the industries 
and societies to which it has been applied. It is only by obedience 
to this law that nations, societies, and individuals can prosper. 
The law is simple in its demands. It can be fulfilled by know- 
ledge methodically applied, and by work which is good in quantity 
and quality. No artificial expedient can prevent a man or a society 
which is lacking in these capacities from being crushed under its 
inexorable necessity. There is no reason to believe that the 
natural capacity of the Englishman has declined. The fault with 
him is that from a certain intellectual laziness he has not kept 
up with that pace of intellectual development which the world, 
and especially the German world, has set, for he has not yet 
awakened to the fact that the standard of knowledge which was 
adequate to success in the world of eighty years ago is very inade- 
quate in one in which certain of his competitors have developed 
extreme intellectual keenness and show the capacity for using it. 
For the upper and middle classes in this country the remedy for 
these defects lies with themselves. For'the wage-earner that is 
not so, because his education has been placed in the hands of 
theorists who imagine that superior education in departments of 
life and learning quite unconnected with the everyday life of the 
wage-earner has given them a semi-divine insight into the right 
education of every class in the country. Had this not been so, 
national education in its later phases would have developed on tech- 
nical lines to an infinitely greater extent than it has done, and the 
schedule of work in Continuation Schools would have been very 
different from what it is at present or what it is designed to be by 
the recent Education Bill. It never seems to strike the cultured 
gentlemen who legislate for the betterment of the education of 
the wage-earner that the latter has to make his living as much 
by the use of his hands as of his head. But the wage-earner knows 
that education on these lines would fit him far better for compe- 
tition with labour abroad, and would make his life a less anxious, 
easier, and better thing than it is at present. The result of 
nearly fifty years of compulsory education on the present lines 
is that there is an unwieldy mass of unskilled labour in the 
country. It is the existence of this large section in the ranks of 
labour which makes labour policy so difficult for those of its leaders 
who wish to steer it along the paths of economic common sense. 
It isin an improved system of education that the amelioration of 
labour conditions is to be sought, not in fiscal changes the economic 
results of which would be at best uncertain, and the political 
results disastrous. The British labourer is the best labourer in 
the world if properly educated to his trade; and the best man 
42 
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will do the best work, the results of which,,will) always find a 
market, and a good market, in the world’s trade,,, 

The tone of this article may seem pessimistic ; and indeed a 
consideration of the want of foresight shown by our rulers in the 
last twenty years might induce pessimism in the minds of those 
who were at one time their most enthusiastic supporters. But 
pessimism is mainly concerned with the outlook on the future, 
and, though a further example of such political shortsightedness 
is threatening us, it has not yet become an accomplished fact ; 
and it will not become so if the strong sense of the country asserts 
itself. There may be reason to hope that the Government may 
reconsider its position in the matter. Judging from the chilly 
reception which Sir Robert Borden has given to the scheme, our 
most important Colony, the Dominion of Canada, does not seem 
in love with it. Australia is intent on promoting her home indus- 
tries, and is likely to give a doubtful welcome to a reform of tariff 
which would let in the British manufacturer to compete in the 
Australian market on favourable terms. Moreover the voices of 
our present Allies will assuredly be raised so soon as the preoccu- 
pation of the critical circumstances of the War is removed from 
their minds, and they have leisure to realise what the scheme will 
mean to them. There is hope then that our Government may 
find or be driven into a place for repentance before the matter 
comes before the country. That is the best thing which could 
happen, for it will be nothing short of a disaster if an election 
which takes place during the War be complicated by important 
questions which are outside the war period. 

The arguments which have been used in the discussion of 
this question do not apply in any way to any treatment which 
may be meted out to Germany after the War, for Germany has 
placed herself in what is, fortunately for the welfare of mankind, 
an exceptional position. There is a tendency on the part of some 
people, who will never make any inquiry into any side of a subject 
which .is likely to be distasteful to them, to defend the mass of 
the German people on the ground that it cannot be held respon. 
sible for the doings of the militarist class. Yet these very people 
have been convicted, on evidence which has been sifted by men 
of legal training, of deeds of lust, bestiality, and cruelty which, had 
they been committed by a race of savages, would have caused the 
vivilised world to call for its extermination; and even those 
Germans who have not taken part in such acts have applauded 
them. Commercial ostracism is but a small part of the punish- 
ment which in the interests of civilisation the world ought to 
inflict on Germany. But Germany is one thing; and our Allies 
and the other races of the world are another. 
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But ifthe’ German has to live down his reputation, we have 
to live up to ous! Englishmen who travel much abroad are 
pleased, and perhaps a little surprised, to find that, taken on the 
whole, the English are the best-liked race in the world, chiefly 
because they have the reputation for being just and fair-minded. 
We have nearly all of us from the highest to the lowest learnt in 
the world of sport to ‘ play the game,’ and we carry this lesson, 
perhaps unconsciously, into the serious business of life and into 
our intercourse with others. But some of that reputation is due 
to the accidental fact that we adopted Free Trade, and opened 
our Empire to world enterprise just at the beginning of the period 
when the pressure of population began to be felt in many of the 
older civilised States. Even if it be in part due to accident, this 
reputation is worth keeping just as our Empire is worth keeping ; 
and the course of action which our Government would have us 
adopt can only lead to the destruction of both. 

It is just as true of the State as of the individual that property 
has its duties as well as its rights. We as the largest property- 
owners in the world have a heavy burden of duty laid upon us; 
but the nature of that duty is plain and unmistakeable. 


G. B. Grunpy. 
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Dye 


THE FUTURE OF THE BELGIAN CONGO’ 


ALMOST exactly ten years ago, on the 15th of November 1908, the 
personal rule of King Leopold the Second in the Congo came to 
an end, and the Belgian people took over the administration of 
the country which had lately been transferred to them by a treaty 
between the Governments of Belgium and the Congo State. 

The Commissioners appointed to investigate the situation in 
the Congo had presented, in December 1905, the well-known 
Report which convinced so many Belgians that the time had come 
when they must themselves assume the responsibilities of, govern- 
ment. Reforms promised by the Government of the Congo State 
were deemed insufficient ; the King wished to keep in his own 
hands the Fondation de la Couronne, which would have left at 
his disposal the revenues drawn from huge districts of Central 
Africa; public sentiment in Belgium rose against this; and in 
December 1906 the Chamber of Representatives at Brussels unani- 
mously voted for the new departure, which was carried into effect 
within the next two years. The Fondation de la Couronne 
disappeared, and the whole of the territory hitherto known as the 
Congo State became a Belgian colony. A Colonial Law promul- 
gated in October 1908 provided for the appointment of a Minister 
and Council for the Congo, and for the introduction of various 
beneficial measures, the most important of which were designed 
to improve the moral and material condition of the natives. 

In the summer of 1909 the Colonial Minister, M. Renkin, went 
to Africa, and studied the question on the spot. A similar voyage 
of inquiry was made by the heir to the Belgian throne, Prince 
Albert, who travelled through the colony from end to end, often 
journeying on foot along the caravan routes, sleeping in the open 
air, and facing the dangers of the Tropics with the courage he 
has since displayed during the War in Flanders. King Leopold 
died in December 1909 ; and in his first speech from the throne the 
young King gave, for himself and his country, a solemn pledge 


1 My thanks are due to the Belgian Colonial Ministry, and to Vicomte 
Davignon, for information which has been of great use to me in writing this 
article. 
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that the policy set forth in the Colonial Law would be carried out. 
Belgium, he said, would always be faithful to her obligations, a 
statement the truth of which was afterwards proved at the terrible 
crisis of August 1914. 

It was impossible to apply the principles of the Colonial Law 
except by degrees. But during the six years between the cession 
of the Congo to Belgium and the outbreak of the War remarkable 
progress was made. The system of government was radically 
altered.” Compulsory labour, that travail foreé which was the 
greatest evil of the former system, was abolished. The taxes 
were paid in money instead of work. The produce of the soil was 
no longer claimed as a monopoly of the State; and trading com- 
panies which had enjoyed exclusive privileges were induced, after 
long and delicate negotiations, to surrender them. By the 1st of 
July 1912 the whole colony was under the new régime. The 
natives had suffered, during many years, from sleeping sickness 
and small-pox, which seriously diminished the population. Before 
the cession vigorous measures had been taken to combat these 
evils. Small-pox had been almost stamped out. But it was 
found more difficult to deal with the sleeping sickness; and in 
1910 new and stringent rules were issued for discovering, isolating, 
and treating those suffering from this malady. Care was taken 
to impress on the natives the value of cleanliness as a means of 
preserving health; more than three million francs a year were 
voted for the medical service ; a large staff of doctors and nurses 
were enrolled ; and a college for the study of tropical diseases was 
established at Brussels, with a laboratory for special research 
at Leopoldville in the Congo. The sale of distilled alcoholic drink 


to the natives, forbidden by the Act of the Conference of Brussels - 


in 1890, was entirely suppressed by a decree of August 1913 ; and, 
in order to encourage temperance amongst the colonists, the 
amount of spirits which the white population could import was 
limited to three litres per month for each person. Another decree 
forbade the sale of wine to the blacks except on certain. days, 
and within certain limited hours. Side by side with these measures 
for improving the health and morals of the community, a number 
of new churches and schools were placed in districts where the 
local authorities thought they would be best accepted by the native 
chiefs. A system of technical education was established, and 
also schools of agriculture, where the natives, particularly the 
sons of chiefs, are instructed in planting and the cultivation of 
trees. 

The whole colony, in which there are about five thousand 
different chiefships, has been divided into administrative districts 
under native chiefs elected by the people. Justice is administered 
on the principle that the same law applies both to the colonists 
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and the aboriginals. The jurisdiction in crimind) cases, except 
those involving merely police offences, is in thé'hands of European 
judges; and the natives have the same right of appeal as the 
whites. The native chiefs can deal only with breaches of native 
custom, and cannot inflict a higher penalty than imprisonment 
for fifteen days, or, if native custom calls for corporal punishment, 
more than twelve strokes. From a sentence pronounced by a 
chief there is an appeal to the European authorities. Civil law- 
suits between natives are mainly left to native judges, with an 
appeal to the higher courts.’ 

The progress of so large a colony must depend to a great extent 
on the means of communication. The river Congo, a long stretch 
of which is navigable for ships of five hundred tons, is a magni- 
ficent waterway. On it and other rivers a regular service of 
steamers has been established for many-years. But it was evident 
from the first that the country could not be developed without 
railways; and before the cession to Belgium the Congo Govern- 
ment had constructed a line from near Boma to Leopoldville. In 
1909, when the Cape Railway, passing through Broken Hill in 
Rhodesia, had reached the province of Katanga in the Congo, a 
Belgian company contracted to make a line to Elizabethville, 
which, provisionally opened for traffic next year, was in full 
working order in 1912. Since then the railway system has been 
extended ; and in spite of the difficulty of procuring materials 
owing to the War, an important branch, leading to Lake Tangan- 
yika, was opened in 1917. The fact that more than fifteen hun- 
dred miles of railways have been laid within a few years shows 
in how enterprising a spirit the Belgians—who, it may be remem- 
* bered, built the first railway on the continent of Europe—have 
dealt with the problem of opening communications through their 
colony. 

In July 1914 the Congo was as peaceful as the Belgian pro- 
vinces in Europe. The Powers who signed the Berlin Act of 
1885 had bound themselves to respect the neutrality of the Congo 
and other territories in Tropical Africa, so long as the Powers 
which exercised rights of sovereignty or protectorate in those 
territories, ‘using their option of proclaiming themselves 
neutral,’ fulfilled the obligations of neutrality. When the War 
began the Government of Brussels tried to maintain peace in 
Africa. Three days after the Germans violated the neutrality of 
Belgium, a telegram was sent to M. Fuchs, the Governor-General 
of the Congo, instructing him to take all precautions to preserve 
neutrality ; and at the same time M. Davignon, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, directed the Belgian Ministers at London and 

2 Recueil a [usage des fonctionnaires et des agents du Service Territorial, 
pp. 106-112 
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Paris to ask the British and French Governments whether they 
intended to ‘prodlaim the neutrality of their Central African 
colonies. 

The French Government were at first inclined to proclaim 
neutrality in Africa, but in the end neither France nor Great 
Britain could agree to the Belgian proposal ; for Germany carried 
the War into Africa, where her conduct was as wickedly 
treacherous as in Europe. On the 22nd of August the German 
Government addressed a Note to the American Ambassador at 
Berlin informing him that they would agree to respect the neu- 
trality of the Congo. But three weeks before, on the 2nd of 
August, the day on which the neutrality of Luxemburg was 
violated and the ultimatum was presented to Belgium, mobilisation 
had been ordered in East Africa. Everything was at that date 
ready for the attack on the Congo, just as everything was 
ready for the attack on Belgium; and on the 14th of August, 
when many of the colonists had only just heard that war had been 
declared in Europe, the Germans fired without warning on the 
Belgian outposts on Lake Kivu. Three days later they sank a 
number of canoes, and cut the telegraphic wires between Uvira 
and Kasongo. On the 22nd of August, the very day on which 
the German Note professing willingness fo remain neutral in the 
Congo was presented, they attacked the port of Lukuga on Tangan- 
yika, in order to destroy the only Belgian boat on the lake. 

Events have been so crowded of late that we are apt to forget 
how the gigantic aims with which the Imperial Government began 
their war for the domination of the world included, besides the 
annexation of Belgium and part of France, together with large 
annexations in the East and the establishment of commercial 
supremacy in Asia and South America, the conquest of all Tro- 
pical Africa. There the most tempting prize was the Congo; and 
plans for conquering it had been laid years before the War began. 
German East Africa extended to the Congo frontier between 
Rhodesia and Uganda. On the west the German Cameroons were 
separated from the Belgian colony by the ‘ French Congo’ ; but 
when the German claims in Morocco had been abandoned, at the 
crisis of 1911, the Imperial Government insisted on taking from 
France a part of her territory which would join the Cameroons 
to the Congo. The Government of Berlin, the German Minister 
told M. Cambon, was absolutely resolved to obtain access to the 
Congo.* France resisted for a time, but had to yield; and the . 
Treaty of November 1911 was the result. Germany secured a 
military highway into the Congo from the west; she already 
touched the Belgian colony on the east; and the Pan-Germans 
mate no secret of their intentions. ‘We may console ourselves 

8 French Yellow Book, Affaires du Maroc, No. 480. 
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for not obtaining Morocco,’ said Herr von Liebert j jn 4 speech at 
Leipzig, ‘ we can take the Belgian Congo when we ’Dlease.’ That 
the Congo had been declared neutral was no obstacle ; and General 
von Bernhardi, in his Germany and the Next War, went so far 
as to suggest that the acquisition of such a colony by Belgium 
was a breach of her neutrality. 

Keeping all this in view, and also the fact that the first acts 
of hostility were actually committed by Germany, it is impossible 
to doubt that the offer to respect the neutrality of the Congo, made 
on the 22nd of August 1914, was nothing but an attempt to deceive 
the world, and perhaps also to prepare the way for accusing Bel- 
gium of having begun the War in Africa, as she was accused of 
having made a convention with Great Britain to attack Germany 
in Europe. Both these accusations have been scattered broadcast 
in the German Press ; but in Africa and Europe alike the conduct 
of Belgium was beyond reproach. The war she waged in Africa 
was a war of defence. When their home country was laid waste, 
when town after town, famous Louvain and lovely Dinant amongst 
them, had been sacked, when from the Valley of the Meuse to 
the coast of Flanders the German armies were behaving with 
incredible brutality, the Colonial Government organised their 
forces. The native levies literally rushed to the colours, and 
fought with splendid courage and discipline under their white 
officers, led by General Tombeur and his Staff, both in the early 
stages of the campaign, and afterwards during the British and 
Belgian offensive against German East Africa.* 

Now, after four years and four months of perpetual bloodshed, 
@ most overwhelming punishment has at last descended on the 
criminals of August 1914. The Old World and the New alike 
have found them out; and, however long it may be before the 
final day of reckoning comes, there is every reason for believing 
that the Allies will in the end be able to dictate their own terms. 
But neither the evacuation of her territory, nor the payment of 
an immense indemnity, will right the wrong which has been done 
to Belgium. To say nothing of the loss of life, the wounds, the 
outrages on women, the tortures inflicted on innocent non-com- 
batants, the starvation, and the general misery, all the wealth of 
the German Empire cannot replace the library of Louvain. The 
majestic Cloth Hall of Ypres, in raising which Flemish workmen 
laboured for a hundred years, can never be rebuilt. Many a belfry 
and many a town-hall, churches and ancient buildings, most of 
them gems of mediaeval art, have met the same fate as cottage 
homes and the houses of the rich. All are lost forever. Though 


4 La Campagne Anglo-Belge de L’ Afrique Orientale Allemande, by M. Charles 
Stiénon, with a preface by Baron de Broqueville, is the best Belgian narrative 
of these operations, 
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on the seas the British Navy, not for the first time in bitin 
has preserved the freedom of the world, not all the valour of the 
British, French, and Belgian soldiers, who held their own, month 
after month, against .overwhelming odds, could prevent the 
devastation of Belgium. 

But though in Europe Belgium has suffered irreparable losses, 
she has in the Congo resources which will go far towards enabling 
her to restore her ruined industries. The development of the 
colony has continued during the War. At the end of 1914 com- 
mercial firms began to transfer their head offices to London, where 
thirty-seven Belgian Companies are now conducting -business. 
Foodstuffs were imported from America ; and the Colonial Govern- 
ment, having forbidden the export of gold and silver coin, enacted 
as early as October 1914 the compulsory currency of notes issued 
by the Banque du Congo Belge. The result of judicious financial 
arrangements was that the exchange for the pound sterling-paid 
in London was at the favourable rate of twenty-five francs, fifty 
centimes, at the beginning of 1915. 

A regular shipping service was organised ; and the imports and 
exports not only continued, but were developed in proportions 
unknown before the War. In 1917 the Congo exported for the 
military requirements of the Allies large quantities of copper, 
palm-nuts, palm-oil, and rubber. Internally the policy adopted 
was to make the colony, as far as possible, self-supporting ; and the 
native population was encouraged to start productive plantations, 
which would give immediate results both for local consumption 
and for export. Large supplies of various foodstuffs were 
produced. 

The culture of rice [M. Geerinckx, Commercial Attaché to the Belgian 
Colonial Office, wrote last year] is specially destined to a large develop- 
ment. It is presumed that in 1918, 10,000 to 20,000 tons will be available 
for exportation. Till 1912 the Belgian Congo depended upon foreign 
countries for its local rice consumption.° 
Tables prepared by the Government show that imports rose 
between 1915 and 1916, 62 per cent. as regards the goods imported, 
and 97 per cent. as regards their value. 

Everything, in short, proves that the Congo is flourishing, and 
that if the settlement after the War leaves the Belgians in peace- 
ful possession they will have in their colony one means of ulti- 
mately repairing, to some extent at least, the injury done to their 
trade in Europe by the German invasion and what it brought 
upon them. There can be no doubt whatever that, both at home 
and beyond the seas, they will show the qualities of enterprise, 
hard work, and thrift which, inherited from the palmy days of 
Flemish industry in the Middle Ages, had raised them, between 

5 Economic Development of the Belgian Congo, p. 3. 
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1830 and 1914, to so high a position among the ¢ommercial nations. 
And, if there is as much wisdom in the councils ‘df the Allies as 
there is courage in their armies, the German menace will be at 
an end in Africa. Mr. E. D. Morel, who, though he was natur- 
alised as a British subject many years ago, is a warm champion of 
the German Empire, says ‘Germany is as clearly entitled as are 
other Great Powers to manage and develop Tropical Depen- 
dencies,’ and also that ‘No obstacle should be placed in the way 
of her control of such areas where raw material should be acces- 
sible to her industrial requirements on an equal footing with the 
requirements of other nations."* This means that the security 
of the world must be risked in order to promote the commercial 
interests of Germany. The opinion of the British people, with a 
few individual exceptions, and probably of all the other Allied 
nations also, is that Germany is not entitled to manage and develop 
Tropical Dependencies, that :!.e has forfeited the right to possess 
colonial dominions, and that, if again placed in the position of a 
Colonial Power, she would never leave her neighbours to live 
their own lives in peace. The old plea that she requires an outlet 
for a surplus population can no longer be maintained. 


Our whole oversea emigration [Dr. Hans Delbriick says] has sunk since 
the middle of the ’nineties to between twenty and thirty thousand souls a 
year, whilst at the same time we employ in Germany near on a million 
foreign labourers and workmen—-Russians, Poles, Ruthenians, Slovaks, 
Italians, Scandinavians. Germany is not a country from which there is a 
flow of population from within outwards, but a country into which there 
is a flow of population from outside.’ 


There is no question of any attempt to close the open markets 
of the world against her, when once the Allies have recovered from 
the losses she has chosen to inflict upon them ; but the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with German writings on the subject of colonial 
policy is enough to show that there would be no security against 
wars and rumours of wars if Germany were again put in possession 
of any part of Africa. Austria, the partner of her crimes, has no 
colonies. Germany herself had none till less than forty years 
ago; and the designs for aggression which she has formed ever 
since she obtained them have kept pace with her ambitions on 
the European continent and in Asia. Let the Germans trade, but 
not possess ; for if they do they will use their possessions to pre- 
pare the means of acquiring others by force of arms. To run the 
risk of continents and islands being turned into camps and naval 
bases by modern Germany is incompatible with the common safety 


® The African Problem and the Peace Settlement (published by the Union 


of Democratic Control, July 1917), p. 29. 
7 Quoted in Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s Introduction to the English translation of 


Emil Zimmermann’s German Empire of Central Africa, p. xiv. 
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of the world; for the old Germany is dead of Prussian poison, 
which now pervades, like the iron atoms in the blood, the mind 
of almost the whole population of the German States. 

This poison which has spread through Central Europe was 
distilled long years ago. Even under Frederick the Great the 
tone of public and private life in Prussia was so low that a British 
Ambassador at Berlin described that city as a place where neither 
an honest man nor a chaste woman could be found.* In the reign 
of Frederick William the Second jt sank still lower. Frederick 
the Great had given most of his time to the service of his country. 
Frederick William the Second devoted himself to his mistresses 
and boon companions. The basely born Prussian Pompadour, 
Wilhelmina Encke, ‘ Countess Lichtenau,’ held sway in her man- 
sion at Charlottenburg, obtaining commissions in the army and 
high offices of State for her favourites. Prussia swarmed with 
spies. There was no liberty of the Press. Any writer who dared 
to criticise the royal household, or the policy of the King’s 
Ministers, was held guilty of treason against the State. There 
was scarcely even freedom of thought in Prussia, where it had 
long been held that no enemy without could be half so dangerous 
as public opinion within, and that the monarchy: could never be 
too absolute. A bullying tone of military rule, Vehse says, per- 
vaded the civil administration. The country groaned under the 
tyranny of officials; and this system was fostered by as odious 
a camarilla as ever surrounded the person of any ruler. All 
classes were steeped in bestial coarseness; and the upper ranks 
cultivated an unwholesome emotionalism, which hovered between 
false sentiment and gross sensuality. It seemed as if the youngest 
Kingdom in Europe, corroded by its own vices, must perish of 
premature decay. ‘This Prussia,’ Mirabeau said, when he had 
lived some years in Berlin, ‘is rottenness before maturity.’ Such 
was the seedbed from which Prussia rose. Frederick William the 
Third was, indeed, a very different man from his father ; but the 
evil system, with its headquarters at Berlin, remained unaltered. 
‘The uncertainty and faithlessness of the Prussian Cabinet,’ 
Gentz writes in 1806, ‘are too great for any court to wish for 
dealings with it.’ Four years later Stein, who, like Hardenberg 

* Diaries and Correspondence of the first Earl of Malmesbury, i. 97. Mr. 
James Harris, afterwards Lord Malmesbury, was at Berlin from March 1774 to 
August 1776. ‘The men,’ he says, ‘are constantly occupied how to make 
straitened means support the extravagance of their life. The women are harpies, 
debauched through want of modesty rather than from want of anything else. 
They prostitute their persons to the best payer, and all delicacy of manners or 
sentiment of affection are unknown to them. Bad as this description is, I do not 
think I draw the picture in too bad colours. I came without any prepossessions, 


and venture to suppose that I live here with too great a variety of people to be 
blinded by prejudices.’ 
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and Scharnhorst, was not a Prussian, mene like them, he 
entered the Prussian service, said * 


I revere the King, but I pity him for living in this iron age, in which 
his mildness and honesty will only hasten his downfall, and one thing 
only is requisite for keeping oneself afloat—commanding military talent, 
combined with reckless selfishness, which crushes and tramples under foot 
everything, to raise a throne on corpses. 


The military talent of Napoleon, which Stein dreaded, had 
trampled Prussia under foot. -But she soon rose again, and after 
the War of Liberation was more than ever what Mirabeau called 
her—not a country with an army, but an army with a country, 
with the old lust for conquest and plunder unabated. 


Geographically [Dumas wrote in 1848] Prussia has the shape of a 
serpent, and, like a serpent, it seems to sleep and prepare to swallow every- 
thing around it: Denmark, Holland, and Belgium; and when it has 
engulfed them all, you will see that Austria will pass in time, and perhaps 
alas! France too. 


Though, happily, this prediction has not come true, all the old 
German States, conquered either by the sword or by the pen, 
were soon made, practically vassals to the House of Hohenzollern. 
We have witnessed the result of this during the last four years, 
when the world has seen how thoroughly the. Prussian system and 
the Prussian spirit, unchanged since the days of Frederick 
William the Second, have contaminated every part of the Empire 
founded by the statecraft of Bismarck after the last war with 
France. The German Empire might have been a centre of light, 
from which the torch of civilisation was carried into every quarter 
of the globe ; but the German people became soaked in the tradi- 
tions of Prussia, and would be contented with nothing less than 
the conquest of the world by force of arms assisted by every kind 
of intrigue. The habit of abject submission to military discipline 
in civil life became more and more engrained. The fine brain- 
power of the German race was devoted to preparations for aggres- 
sive war; and, though attempts are often made to distinguish 
between the ‘German people’ and the ‘ Prussian military party,’ 
the nation has made itself wholly and absolutely responsible for 
the policy of its rulers, while as to the unpardonable conduct of 
the military commanders in the occupied territories, and the brutal 
misdeeds of their men, it cannot be forgotten that the proudest 
boast of Germany has always been that the German army is the 
German people. And under whatever form of government they 
may now choose to live, they will be still the same; for, though 
the Emperor has been driven out, they must be strangely blind 
who do not see that disappointment, mad rage at so humiliating 
a defeat, hunger, panic fear of retribution from an avenging 
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army of invaders, and not any change of mind or heart, were the 
real causes of this most ignoble of revolutions. 

Every day is bringing forth fresh evidence of the abominable 
cruelty, inconceivable coarseness, and high-handed arrogance 
which this German people, all but a few of them, displayed up 
to the very moment when the tide of war began to turn against 
them ; and it would be puerile to believe that a sudden cry for 
peace, of which we heard nothing when things were going well 
with them, shows that their character has changed, and that it 
would be safe to let them again loose upon the world as a colonising 
Power. As colonists they never did their duty.in South West 
and East Africa; but, apart from that, though words of peace 
and promises of internal reforms are on their lips, there is no 
evidence whatever that they can be trusted to keep faith and 
abandon their deep-laid plans for extending their African posses- 
sions at the expense of other nations, and especially of Belgium. 

It has been suggested that, as a part of the settlement after 
the War, the affairs of Africa might be dealt with by the leading 
nations acting in concert. At the close of the Napoleonic era the 
long familiar project of a league to preserve the general peace, 
which crops up in history from time to time during several cen- 
turies, was revived when the rulers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
signed their famous convention on the 14th of September 1815, 
and invited the other Powers to join them in promoting ‘justice, 
Christian charity, and peace.’ The Emperor Alexander the First 
made his compact with the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns in 
perfect honesty. He was at that time an Idealist, a dreamer of 
Utopian dreams ; but the Holy Alliance was a League of Autocrats, 
and, under the astute guidance of Metternich, soon degenerated 
into a reactionary and oppressive coalition. Better things may 
perhaps be expected if the League of Free Nations, of which we 
hear so much, ever comes into being; and one of the functions 
which has been assigned to it, in addition to the preservation of 
peace, and as a means to that end, is the ‘neutralisation’ of 
Central Africa. It has even been proposed that this might be 
done at once; but it is out of the question that any group of 
Powers should meet in conference before peace is made, and sign 
a protocol, after the manner of the London Conference of 1830- 
1839, declaring Central Africa to be permanently neutral, as 
Belgium was declared to be permanently neutral. 

Permanent, compulsory, obligatory neutrality, to name some 
of the definitions applied to this diplomatic fiction, was forced on 
Belgium against opposition in the National Congress at Brussels. 
M. Sylvian van de Weyer, who took so great a part in the trans- 
actions of that time, and whose signature is on the Treaty of 1839, 
knew that ‘permanent neutrality’ was nothing but a form of 
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words. He foresaw what might happen. I of making the 
maintenance of an army useless it would, he said ve an army 
as necessary as ever; for an independent nation, though it may 
itself remain honestly neutral, must always be prepared to defend 
itself against an aggressor. Belgium accepted the status of a 
permanently neutral State, which Professor Treitschke said was 
first proposed for her by von Bilow, the plenipotentiary of Prussia. 
The Belgians had grave misgivings; for they felt such a position 
to be inconsistent with complete independence. But they fulfilled 
all the obligations of neutrality to the letter. Now Belgium has 
earned the right to take a place amongst the really independent 
States ; and if asked to resume her former position she will answer 
‘No.’ It is difficult to see how the colony of a fully independent 
State can be made permanently neutral. 

Mr. Morel explains that by neutralisation he means ‘the 
removal of the greater part of Africa from the operations of 
European war.’* This is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
It was ostensibly one purpose of the Berlin Act of 1885. The 
Berlin Act, however, made neutrality in Africa optional ; and Mr. 
Morel proposes to make it ‘binding.’ But the change from 
‘optional’ to ‘ binding’ is merely a change of words. If Ger- 
many is, through some weak compromise at the peace settlement, 
replaced in any part of Africa, i$ it conceivable that she will hold 
herself bound in any way? If she, at some future time, again 
resolves on war, it will probably be when she feels strong enough 
to attack the colonies of her enemies, wherever they may be 
situated, and whatever status of neutrality may be theirs. If 
a League of Nations can be formed, strong enough to prevent 
the outbreak of any war, then the declaration of African neutrality 
would be an unnecessary formula. But if there was a war between 
any of the colonising Powers, the declaration of African neutrality 
would be of no avail. The colonies of neutrals would be left in 
peace, as Java, for example, has been left in peace during the 
present War; but the colonies of the belligerents would not be 
protected by the existence of a sheet of parchment. 

Then there are other plans for Africa after the War. The 
Powers constituting the League of Nations having duly bound 
themselves on paper to see that peace is preserved in Central 
Africa, as the five Powers bound themselves to see that the 
neutrality of Belgium was respected, it is proposed to lay upon 
them the duty of ‘ internationalising ’ Central Africa. 

In April 1917 Mr. Morel, with a view, it is difficult not to 
suspect, to the interests of Germany, published plans for Central 
African ‘ internationalisation,’ which he defined as meaning that 
‘irrespective of the distribution of sovereign rights, the nationals 

® Africa and the Peace of Europe, p. 70. 
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of all European States shall be entitled to compete on equal terms 
in every form of commercial activity throughout the neutralised 
area.’ 

In December of the same year the Committee of the British 
Labour Party said, in a Memorandum on War Aims, that ‘The 
colonies of the European Powers in Tropical Africa should be 
transferred to the League of Nations, and permanently neutralised 
asa single independent African State.’ 

The crude absurdity of this proposal to take from the Powers 
all their Central African colonies, and turn them into a single 
State about the size of Europe and twice as large as British India, 
condemned it at once. The internationalisation of Central Africa 
was adopted as the official programme. But ideas and speculations 
on this ‘ war aim ’ were all very vague ; and Mr. Wells, who, though 
he agrees with Mr. Morel on the policy of internationalisation, 
has no bias in favour of Germany, but only an ingenious fancy 
attracted by these African problems, has come to the rescue, and 
told the Labour Party what they really mean.” 


I understand [he says} the Labour proposal as meaning that we should 
delegate to an African Commission the middle African Customs, the regu- 
lation of inter-State trade, inter-State railways and waterways, quarantine 
and health generally, and the establishment of a Supreme Court for middle 
African affairs. One or two minor matters, such as the preservation of 
rare animals, might very well fall under the same authority. 

Upon.that commission the interested nations, that is to say—putting 
them ingalphabetical order—the Africander, the Briton, the Belgian, the 
Egyptian, the Frenchman, the Italian, the Indian, the Portuguese—might 
all be represented in proportion to their interest. Whether the German 
would cume is really a question for the German to consider; he can come 
as a good European, he cannot come in as an imperialist brigand. Whether, 
too, any other nations can claim to have an interest in African affairs, 
whether the Commission would not be better appointed by a League of Free 
Nations than directly by the interested Governments, and a number of 
other such questions, need not be considered here. Here we are discussing 
only the main idea of the Labour proposal. 


Under the Commission, we are told, the French flag ‘ may’ still 
wave in Senegal, and the British flag over Uganda. Even the 
German flag, ‘given a new spirit in Germany,’ is to be restored 
in East Africa. ‘But over all, standing for righteousness, 
patience, fair play for the black, and the common welfare of 
mankind would wave a new flag, the Sun of Africa representing 
the Central African Commission of the League of Free Nations.’ 
These are fine words. But the scheme itself is unpractical 
to the last degree ; and the results of attempting to set it up would 
be disastrous. The Africander, the Briton, the Belgian, and all the 
rest speak different languages, and have different tendencies and 
modes of thought on almost every question which would come 
%° H. G. Wells, Zn the Fourth Year ; Anticipations of a World Peace, p. 49. 
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before the Commission. They have different ideas on the subject 
of how the black races should be ruled, different marriage laws, 
different religions, different codes, different rules of evidence, 
' different methods in judicial procedure, and different theories an 
questions of trade and customs. We have not yet reached ‘the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World ’ ; and the inter- 
national control and government of so large a portion of the earth 
would break down hopelessly in actual practice. ‘Take one ques- 
tion which is of great importance in Africa. We have lately had 
an example of international control at Tangier, where the Public 
Health administration is vested in representatives of the European 
Powers. The epidemic of Spanish influenza, which has been 
raging there, was for a long time totally neglected, and little or 
nothing was done for some weeks, though there were numerous 
deaths every day. The most serious plague in Central Africa is — 
sleeping sickness. The Belgian Colonial Government. free from 
outside interference, has paid incessant attention to this subject, 
and with good results; but it is easy to see in what fashion the 
question of coping with it would have been treated by an Inter- 
national Commission burdened with all the other cares of adminis- 
tration. What is everyone’s business is nobody’s business. That 
must inevitably be the ruin of.any system of international 
management. 

It is, however, for Great Britain and France, the two great 
colonising Powers, to say for themselves whether they are pre- 
pared to hand over the control of their Central African tolonies 
to a cosmopolitan Commission composed of officials drawn from 
various nationalities. They both have other possessions, to which 
even the Union of Democratic Control does not propose to extend 
the system of international management. But Belgium has only 
one colony. It is in vain to say that the exercise of sovereign 
rights can co-exist with the intrusion of international management. 
For one thing, prestige counts for much with the natives of Africa. 
The Germans knew that. We have the evidence of British sub- 
jects who have just returned from East Africa that, when they 
began their colonial war in August 1914, the German officials told 
the natives that if East Africa was lost for a time it would make 
no difference in the end, because the German Empire was so 
strong that victory was certain in Europe, and East Africa would 
be restored at the peace settlement. If East Africa is restored 
every native will believe that Germany has won the War, and 
German prestige will be higher than ever, not only in East Africa 
but also in the Congo. There is, fortunately, every reason for 
believing that East Africa will not be restored; but if an Inter- 
national Commission were given authority in the Congo, and if 
the system of administration which the Belgians have built up 
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with so much care and labour were transferred to a mixed body ~- 
of officials, the prestige of Belgium would be lowered, and the 
native chiefs, losing confidence in their present Government, 
to which they are now thoroughly loyal, would, it may well be 
feared, begin to take advantage of the rivalries and disputes which 
would certainly arise among the international managers, with 
results which’ can easily be imagined. 

Even if the members of a Commission of the League of Nations 
could agree amongst themselves, there would always be the danger 
of differences, not necessarily connected with African affairs, 
between the Powers they represented. All who have the welfare 
of mankind at heart must earnestly desire the harmonious concert 
of the nations. But it is foolish to let the wish be father to the 
thought ; and the hackneyed tag may well be quoted when the 
League of Nations is discussed, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
There is, for example, that group of vital questions on which, after 
the War, Great Britain and the United States, or at least that 
powerful section of American opinion which is directed by Pre- 
sident Wilson, might easily be in such sharp antagonism that it 
would be difficult to avoid an estrangement between the two 
Governments. These are not questions which could be settled 
by arbitration; and though there would doubtless be no open 
rupture, they would produce a sense of friction, and a want of 
genuine harmony between the nations which would sooner or 
later extend to the African Commission. There is the same 
danger of disagreement between other Powers. The more 
numerous the members of a League of Nations may be, the greater 
will be the risk of discord, which is all the more likely to arise 

™if the custom of trying to settle disputed points by private conver- 
sations is abandoned in favour of ‘democratic control,’ which 
would bring about a state of things in which whole nations, easily 
inflamed by passion, as nations always are, would engage in 
controversy, instead of a few statesmen, who, in nine cases out 
of ten, are anxious, if only for their own credit as diplomatists, 
to find a peaceable solution. Any grave conflict of opinion or 
interests on some European question, with one fierce democracy 
pitted against another, would infallibly spread to the Tropics; 
the members of the African Commission would, as a matter of 
course, take sides; and the whole machinery of international 
control would fal! to pieces. 

And it must not be forgotten that in the second year of the 
War the Allies gave a promise which, when fairly construed, meant 
that at the peace settlement the status quo would be preserved 
in the Congo. This was in April 1916, when Great Britain, 
France, and Russia declared that they would ‘co-operate with 
the Belgian Government, at the time of the peace negotiations, 
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in order to maintain the territorial integrity of the Belgian Congo, 
and to obtain for this colony a special indemnity for the damage 
suffered during the War.’ This surely implied that the Congo 
was to remain a Belgian colony in the fullest sense of the words. 
It was thus that the pledge given by the Allies was understood by 
the Belgians. They have been repeatedly told that their restor- 
ation is to be economic and political, as well as territorial; and 
they cannot but feel that to secure for them the existing boundaries 
of the Congo, and yet deprive them of full and free authority in 
all matters of administration there, would be inconsistent with 
the assurances they have received of a complete return to the 
position they occupied before the War. 


G. W. T. Omonpn. 
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TO CERTAIN NEBULAE 


PLANET and gorgeous star, and the ancient constellations. 
These have surfeit of homage, in songs of a thousand singers : 
You, O Nebulae, still, as of old, dwell yonder songless; 
One in Orion’s sword-hilt, one in Andromeda’s girdle, 
One like shadowy foam, where sails a fantastical Argo. 
You, mid Arabian cities, and proud Chaldea, and Egypt, 
Mighty astronomers, slowly deciphering Heayen’s papyri, 
Oft, no doubt, have watched, in a world all colour and 
fruitage, 
Balsam, sultry aroma, and odorous vivid abundance, 
Palm, oleander and cedar, acanthus and lotus and laurel, 
Foliage, vintage, plumage, honey and delicate unguents, 
Attar and spices and myrrh. And in many a nearer region 
Many a wandering gaze hath known your places of ambush, 
High above dreams, above tears! But never a golden 
greeting 
Thither is heard to ascend, through coldly inhuman vastness, 
Out of the mouth of a poet, in magical human numbers. 
You, then, far across night, and immense, magnificent silence, 
Intricate cosmic coil, and the nodes of entangled orbits, 
Let me salute, O pallid, unsplendid things, amid splendour 
Hovering ever obscure, amid prideful lustre unprideful : 
You that to vague, light ken seem only as bodiless auras, 
Breath of a hundred stars ; but rather appear unto wisdom 
Fringes and shreds of the Veil, through which, at the Earth’s 
great moments, 
Flashes of God break forth, in THE HOUR OF THE SMITING 


oF EvIL; 

DAY OF THE CLANG OF THE AXE UPON TREES THAT BORE BUT 
POISON ; 

DAY OF THE MORTAL THROES OF INIQUITOUS PERISHING 
EMPIRES ; : 
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LOVELY AND TERRIBLE DAY OF THE LOOSING OF RIGHTEOUS 
VENGEANCE, 

‘DAY OF THE SCOURGE THAT SPARES NOT, DAY OF THE 
SCOURGING OF SCOURGERS, 

DAY OF REWARD, OF REPAYMENT, BLOOD-RED 'TYRANNY’S 
Doomspbay, 

WHEN, UPON BROWS DISCROWNED, THE ERASING EXTINGUISH- 
ING THUNDERS 

FALL, AND THE THRONE OF THE CRUEL IS TOSSED AS A LEAF 
IN THE WHIRLWIND. 


WiLuiamM WATSON. 
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